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PREFACE 


This book is the fruit of several years of research into the phenomenon of 
mily religion in the ancient Near East. Some preliminary results were read 
Papers at the annual meetings of the Society of Biblical Literature or 
published as articles in such journals as the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, the 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vetus Testamentum, the Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie and the Zeitschrift fr die alttestameniliche Wissenschaft. This 
monograph does not reproduce these publications, but integrates their central 
nt of family religion 











ements in what is meant to be a comprehensive tre 
in ancient Babylonia, Syria, and early Israel. 

he opportunity to turn my earlier studies and observations into a 
‘monograph was given me by the Faculty of Theology of Leiden University 
Owing to a grant by the Netherlands Foundation for Scientific Research 
(NWO), and thanks to the willingness of my colleagues to temporarily 
release me from my normal duties, I was able to spend the major part of the 
ir 1994-1995 at the Netherlands Institute for Advanced Study 
(NIAS) writing this book. As a member of the theme group on ‘Magic and 
on in the Ancient Near East’, I worked together with Tzvi Abusch, 
Wim van Binsbergen, Mark Geller, Shaul Shaked and Frans Wiggermann. It 
would be difficult to determine with any precision how much I owe to our 
Weekly sessions and daily discussions, but I can hardly imagine a better and 














more stimulating atmosphere of scholarship. It is a pleasant duty to acknowl- 
edge th 





ctive part of the staff and fellows of NIAS in creating the nearly 
perfect environment in which we could pursue our research, 

Other friends and colleagues should not go unmentioned. I could not have 
written this book without the help and advice of Bob Be: y 
Beckman, Liz Bloch-Smith, John Collins, Diana Edelman, Joan Goodnick 
Westenholz, Baruch Halpem, Cees Houtman, Arie van der Kooij, Theo 
Krispijn, Dennis Pardee, Jan Platvoet, David Schloen, Mark Smith, Wilfred 
van Soldt, Marten Stol, Klaas Veenhof, and Hetty Zock. My gratitude goes 
to them all, 








Wassenaar, 31 July 1995 











CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


Breaking with the habits of earlier generations, historians of religion have 
been increasingly concemed in recent years with the description and analysis 
of the religious life of ordinary people. They no longer fee! that they must be 
guided by ‘considerations of religious merits’ and that therefore itis their 
task ‘to present evidence of the highest religious achievement’ in the data 
which they study.! The challenge as many of them perceive it today is to 
bring to life the religion of the common man and the common woman, 
Ancient religions especially have too often been reduced to a hotchpotch of 
‘myth and ritual bearing litle relationship to the forms of religious life as they 
actually existed. Ifthe history of religions is to fulfil its role as a preserver 
and interpreter of past religious experience it should focus on the religions as 
practised in daily life. 

My decision to write about family religion was made in the spirit of the 
above remarks. In the field of ancient Near Eastern studies little research has 
been done so far into the popular forms of religious life. With a few notable 
exceptions such as Rainer Albertz, most writers have cultivated other 
interests, When not absorbed by pure philology, cuneiform scholars have 
generally limited themselves to studies of the state cult and its theology. 
Biblical scholars, for their part, have hardly begun to rid themselves of the 
cloak of the theologian for whom historiography is essentially subservient to 
theology. One regrettable consequence of this state of affairs is a disregard 
for the interaction of state religion and family religion and for the formative 
impact of the later upon the former. Owing to the historical conjunction of 
family religion and state religion, the study of the one is bound to lead to a 
keener appreciation of the other as well 








Religious Pluralism in the Ancient Near East 


Thave just made a contrast between family religion and state religion. Both 
the distinction and the definition of the two will not meet with undivided 
approval. Itis necessary, therefore, to explain my reasons for choosing these 
terms, 









* Quotations from Jacobsen 1976:4 











CHAPTER ONE 


During the last twenty years there has been a growing awareness of the 
fact that many of the existing textbooks on ancient religions fail to do justice 
to their subject because they tend to see religion as the combination of the 





cosmology of the élite and the liturgy of the state cult. Though these are 
indeed religion, they are not more than a part ofthe entire complex of reli 

ion. No religion is a monolith; itis an assemblage of 
different clusters of beliefs, values, and practices, each cluster having its own 


gion in a given civil 














che in soci 





y. There is, in nearly every historical religion, an internal 
pluratism—pluralism because the diversity is tacitly accepted by most of the 
participants in the rel 
values and practices are at home in distinct social groups, it is possible 10 
speak of ‘domest and the like. 
Despite this plurality of religions, the differences between them are not 
ible, All these ‘religions’ a 
ire not separate entities, but hold to 
In studies on the multi-layered nature of religions, the 





gious system.? Since the discrete clusters of beliefs, 











¢ religion’, ‘city religion’, ‘royal religior 








insurmoui © aspects of a single religious system; 








ther. 








nternal diversity is 
frequently framed as an opposition between ‘official’ and ‘popular’ religion.* 
While such a distinction may be appropriate when applied to religions with 
an established body of doctrine, adherence to which is the hallmark of ortho- 
doxy, it is of little use when we are dealing with religions that have no 
dogmatics, Both the Old Babylonian and the Early Israelite religion belong to 
this class—as do most ancient religions.* It would be difficult to draw the 
en official and popular in Israelite religion, especially 
does not coincide with the distinc 











line betw 





nce such a 





distinction. 
tion between normative and deviant as made by the biblical authors. ‘The 
diversity within the 
social setting. On 








‘ient Near Easter religions is better classified by its 





could thus distinguish the religious practices performed 
by the family from those performed by the state; the religion of the one 
profession, such as the scribes, might be set off against that of the other; 
urban religion might be contrasted with rura 
series of oppositions could be delineated, 





religion; and in this way a 


2 Lancakowski 1980:30:35, 

3 Note, eg. the observations 
religion in Isracl is to be seen as 
religion 

+P Note, ep. the tite of a collection af essays edited by Vijbot & Waardenburg, Official 
and Popular Religion: Analysis of Theme for Religious Studies (Veiot & Waatdenburg 
1979), For Israelite religion see Segal 1976, who contrasts ‘popular religion’ with "the 
established cult’. A similar opposition is implied by the title of Albert ground-breaking 
dy Persinliche Frimoniphet und offiielle Religion (Alber 1978). 

5” Though the term ‘canonical’ i sometimes used by Assyrilogists of certain cuneiform 
texts, it does not qualify the latter as having absolute authority in moral and doctrinal mates 


Conrad 1980:486-488, who argues that “personal 
0 aspect of the more encompassing whole of Isracite 




















INTRODUCTION 3 


In most studies that deal with the issue of pluralism in ancient religions, 
only two layers are distinguished. Albert, to mention a pioneer in the field, 
speaks in the title of his book about ‘personal devotion’ as distinct from 
‘official religion’ (Persinliche Frommigkeit und offizielle Religion).§ In 
parable 
distinction by using the terms ‘state’ and ‘private’ religion.” Though more 
refined subdivisions have been defended,* I believe that the division in two 
components is indeed the most useful one. In recent research a case has been 
made for a tripartition: alongside ‘personal’ and ‘official’ religion, there 
would have been the category of ‘local’ religion.? Once itis acknowledged 
that the category of personal religion should be abandoned in favour of the 
notion of family religion, however, the phenomenon of local religion merges 
with the later, As will become evident in the course of this study, there was 
such resemblance between ties of kinship and ties of co-residence that a 
distinction between them is often difficult to make, Those dwelling in the 
same village or the same city quarter tended to conceive of their interrelation 


connection with the Mesopotamian evidence, Lambert makes a co 

















‘as one of kinship. Though the distinction between family religion and local 
religion is in principle justified, itis of limited practical use in the cases of 
yylonia and Israel 

My preference for the term ‘family religion’ over the more widely used 
notions of ‘personal’, ‘individual’ or ‘private’ religion follows from the 
that the religious involvement of individuals in the ancient 














place nearly always in the context of the group of which he is a member. 
Ahlstitim's reminder that ‘religion was the expression of the life of 
‘community’ is justified. “The religions of the 
‘often been looked upon from the viewpoints of modern man who is unable 
to comprehend that private religions held little place al 
societies,’ as the same author remarks.!° Though the adjectives ‘personal 


cient Near East have too 






in these orie! 





and ‘individual’ should not be simply dismissed,!! it must be borne in mind 
that in the ancient world ‘a person was not an individual in our sense of the 
word."!2 Individuals were first and foremost members of a group, the 
principal one being the family. The term ‘private 





finally, is infelicitous 


© Abert: 1978 
7 Lambert 1975:191 
3 Westenholz 1976 distinguishes four ‘layers’: popular religion, the religion of 
practitioners not attached to the temple, the religion of temple practitioners, and the oficial 
Feligion ofthe ruling family 
Thus Weipper M, 1990:153; Albert: 1992.1:40-43, 
10 Both quotations from Ahistre 1982, foreword 
Cr. Chapter Five: "Family the Individual 
12 de Geus 198 
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because there was hardly any privacy to family religion. The Near Eastem 
civilizations were unfamiliar with contemplation or silent prayer; acts of 
devotion always had a public aspect. !3 

In view of the contents of the religious life of the common man and 
woman in Babylonia, Syria and Israel, ‘family religion’ seems to be its most 
appropriate designation. 4 Its two characteristic elements, viz. the cult of the 
ancestors and the devotion to a local god, were both at home in the family. 
The responsibility for the continued cult of the forefathers was normally 
incumbent upon the paterfamilias. At regular intervals all family members 
‘were involved in the rites. The special worship of a patron god was a family 
matter as well. This ‘god of the father’ was venerated by successive 
generations of the family; his cult belonged to its heritage, so to speak. Such 
data show that the social setting of what goes by the name of personal 
religion was the family. This fact is best reflected by the term family religion, 
the use of which is less fraught with misleading associations than that of 
alternative expressions. 














Continuity and Change 


‘The subtitle of this monograph (‘Continuity 
Religious Life’) shows that it is intended to be a study of the historical 
development of a religious phenomenon. Owing to the juxtaposition of three 
cultures (Babylonia, ancient Syria, and early Israel) itis at the same time 
comparative. This twofold approach requires a word of explanation, 

A central thesis of this study is that family religion, despite local 
variations, displays very similar forms in Babylonia, Syria, and Israel, the 
main similarity being the conjunction of the cult of the ancestors and the 
worship of a family god. These three Near Eastern civilizations belong to a 











cultural continuum; they constitute, to borrow a term employed by some 
anthropologists, a field of ethnological study.' Ancient Syria, the civili 
tion of Ugarit, and early Israel have a common Semitic background. To what 
degree their inhabitants are racially related is a moot question, but the fact 
they have a common cultural heritage is not in doubt. Religion was part 














13 Te may be of interest to note inthis connection that the frequent expression maar 
liye ckarrabatkum does not mean “I will pray for you to my god” (80 the ustal 
translations), but ‘I will speak highly of you to my god’. The act of kardbu (‘to bless) is 
never performed in silence is intended effect wast crease the prestige ofthe beneficiary 
with god and man. 

14° CX Gerstenberger 1980-109 (Familiengaute’). 

15. 'See de Josselin de Jong 197-167-168. Compare the notion of “province ethno: 
graphique’ used by Mauss & Hubert 1908133, 
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of this heritage, as is clear from what has been called on occasion ‘the 
common theology of the ancient Near East’.!6 Family religion in ancient 
Babylonia and family religion in early Israc are not incomparable. Modem 
Spain and mediaeval France, though centuries apart, share a European 
heritage which provides a basis for comparison; so do the Old Babylonian 
(2000-1500 BC) and the early Israelite (1200-700 BC) civilizations, the 
Usaritic evidence (1450-1200 BC) serving as a middle term. 

‘Against the background of a fundamental similarity the differences that 
emerge must be seen in corelation with the cultural specifics of the three 








civilizations, on the one hand, and the historical development of family 
religion in each of them, on the other. The times in which all religions were 
bel 

At present that historical developments are contingent upon historical circun 
accordingly be explained in regard to those circumstances, 
I laws of development. To allow an understanding of the 
distinctive characteristics of Babylonian and Israelite family religion espect- 





eved to follow the same evolution have long passed, We are well aware 





stances and mus 





There are no ge 





ively, then, the study of the evidence is preceded in both cases by a descrip- 
tion of the social and political setting. In this way, the dangers of a divorce of 
the religious phenomenon from its historical context can be avoided. 

A truly diachronic approach to family religion is only possible to a limited 
degree for the religions of antiquity, simply because too much data are lack: 

8 to allow us to make a historical reconstruction. The approach followed 
here will therefore be diachronic only in part. The first part of this study con- 
sists of a description and analysis of Old Babylonian family religion from a 
synchronic perspective. A second part on Syrian family religion will serve as 











a transition to par three of the study, devoted to a description and analysis of 
Israelite family religion from a diachronic perspective. The terms ‘Israelite 
and ‘Israel’ are used here in their strict sense, as designations of what is also 
known as the Northern Kingdom or Ephraim. Though we must also work 
With imperfect data in the case of Israelite family religion, there is sufficient 
evidence to justify the attempt at a historical approach, 

The at least implicitly comparative nature of this monograph is, in my 
view, essential for a proper appreciation of family religion in Israel. Without 
the knowledge of Old Babylonian family religion, it would be very difficult 
to interpret the few and mostly oblique references to family religion in the 
Bible. In the biblical texts as we have them, family religion has survived 
‘mainly as a substratum. Though its historical impact has been tremendous, as 
y go undetected. Information 














aa study of the evidence will show, it might eas 


16. Smith, M, 1952. 
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about the role of family religion in neighbouring civilizations, however, 
focuses the eyes on the traces which Israelite family religion did leave in the 
Hebrew scriptures. Isra 
on the basis of Israelite data, just as our knowledge of Babylonian family 
religion must come from Babylonian sources. Yet a conjoint study of Baby- 
lonian, Syrian and Israelite family religion throws the evidence for each of 
them separately into an unexpected and revealing relief, whether by contrast 
or by similarity, thus making us see more than we would otherwise 

Within the overall design of the book, each of its three parts fulfils its 
‘own role, In addition to being a description and analysis of Old Babylonian 
family religion, the first part serves as a phenomenolo; 
Under the ttle “The Forms and Functions of Family Religion’ it is meant to 
lay the foundation for the study of both Syrian and Israelite family religion, 
The part devoted to Syrian family religion has its place in the larger whole in 
that it demonstrates "The Continuity of Family Religion’, as the intermediate 
section is called. The continuity in question is both historical (the centuries 
described falling between the Old Babylonian and the Early Israelite Periods) 
and topographical (Ugarit being the topographical link between Mesopo- 
stine). The third and most extensive part of the book has been 
led ‘From Family Religion to Personal Devotion’, since it describes the 





family religion must of course be reconstructed 

















gy of family re 























tamia and 








ing of the traditional forms of family religion and the emergence of a 





religion of personal commitment to beliefs and values that transcend the 
immediate interests of the family and the local community. 


Religion as a Focus of Identity 


‘An archivist can be content to collect and order his records; the work of a 
historian, I submit, is not exhausted by the mere collecting and ordering of 
data. It belongs to his task to make sense of the past. Though the attempt at 
interpretation might disqualify him asa scientist, itis a duty that may not be 
renounced. 

‘The basis for any interpretation of the past—the basis, in fact, for history 
as a scholarly disciplin 
ground between previous generations and ourselves. Of course, they were 
different from us, and their lives and times unlike our own. Yet beneath the 
evident dissimilarities, we must assume the presence of some continuity by 
virtue of which their experience is somehow relevant to us. The axiomatic 
assumption of a common ground justifies our use of modern notions and 
concepts in the effort to read and organize the past. To bridge the distance 
between them and us we are forced to continually shift from their terms to 








is the assumption that there is some common 
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‘our terms and back. To remain wholly within their terms (which is more than 
‘a matter of words, because these terms reflect and perpetuate a certain Vi 
of reality) would defeat all efforts at interpretation. We cannot understand 
cultures different from our own unless we appropriate them by an effort of 
translation. Scrupulous adherence to the rule of Eigenbegrifflichkeit would 
condemn us to incomprehension 

jon’ and ‘identity’ were unknown to the inhabitants 
of the ancient Near East. Because they nevertheless figure quite prominently 
this book, a brief comment is in order. The word religion is so commonly 
used in studies of ancient Near Eastern civilizations, that itis seldom realized 
that itis not a native concept. Religion in the modem sense of the term is an 
abstraction of a fairly recent date, since it did not gain currency until the 
Enlight 
could be perceived 
developed its modern meaning.!? When the Babylonians or the Isra 
spoke about the “fear of God'—the expression that approximates our notion 
of religion most closely !"—they were referring to religious worship and the 
respect of moral values. In my use of the term, religion refers to the various 
notions, values and practices involving non-empirical powers. By this d 
tion, the 
pious worship of an aniconic and sternly moral god; it will not do to reserve 

















iment. A certain measure of detachment was needed before religion 








s 4 separate province of human culture, and the term 














mumbling of a c 





arm to regain potency is as much religion as the 





the term ‘religion’ forthe latter, and to place the former in the dim domain of 
magic or superstition 

Unlike the concept of religion, which is meant to be descriptive, the no- 
tion of identity is primarily interpretative. I use the concept in much the same 
‘way as the anthropologist William A. Christian does in a study of saints and 
shrines in a Spanish valley in the 1960's.!9 Studying the popular devotion to 
various local saints, Christian discovered that it serves to reinforce a sense of 
local identity. 














The shrine image seems to engage the social self of its devotees. They 
approach the shrine not as individuals, but also as members of collectivtis. 
The shrine ceremonies are social as well as religious statements, reaffirma 
tions of identity and solidarity. For this reason they are supported by those 
institutions which are based in the teritory of grace, institutions that depend 
for their survival or smooth functioning upon the sense of identity that the 
shrine devotion consolidates. 








17 See, eg, Byrne 1989; Harrison 1990. 
1 Pfeiffer 1985 

18 Christian, W. A. 19 
2 Christian, W. A. 19 
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Such phrases could, with some slight adaptations, be applied to the Old 
Babylonian and early Israelite forms of family religion as well. They, 100, 
were social as well as religious statements. It would be misguided to limit the 
treatment of ancient Near Eastern religion to its doctrinal and liturgical 
aspects while ignoring its social effects. The assertion and reinforcement of 
identity, personal as well as collective, was a dominant function of family 
religion in Babylonia and Israel 

Though the construction and consolidation of identity is an important 
aspect of religion, one should beware not to overrate the explanatory pote 
tial of the notion of identity. Some currents in the sociology of religion tend 
to do s0. In a book published in 1976, Hans Mol presents what he called ‘a 
sketch for a new social-scientific theory of religion’ under the ttle Identity 
‘and the Sacred: It is an important and at times provocative book which 
Views religion as an instrument of sacralizing identity. Mol is quite right to 
stress that the search for id 














ntity is universal to all human societies (from 

the most primitive of tribes’ to ‘the most advan ), but he errs 
in positing it as the quintessence of religion. Religion fulfils a variety of 
functions. The sacralizing of identity is not the least of them, but certainly not 
the only one, Aside from the fact that religion cannot be reduced to its social 
functions, these functions themselves are more diverse than Mol suggests 





ed societies 





unless one is prepared to accept an extension of the notion of identity to the 
point where it becomes a label with little meaning, 

By highl 
followers, then, I simply choose one possible angle from which to approach 


ting the role of religion in the identity construction of its 





family religion in the ancient Near East, I do not wish to suggest that identity 
is the only category in which the function of family religion can be under- 
stood. Such things as the search for meaning, the si 
code, and the need of moral comfort in times of distress are no less important 


cralization of a moral 





in the practice of family religion. They will, in fact, receive due atte 





ion in 
this study. The reason why I have nevertheless chosen to focus on the notion 
of identity is related the modern concern with identity. Since the work of 
ikson on psychological identity? and Tajfel on social identity 2 the notion 
entered the vocabulary of a great many people with no professional 













hi 
inte 





est in psychology or sociology. By using it as a key to the under- 
standing of ancient religion, I hope to demonstrate the value of the concept 
for our appreciation today of a religious phenomenon of the distant past. 





2 Mot 1976 
2 Quotations from Mol 19762 
3 See, e, Erikson 1968, 

% Soe, eg Taifl 1992; Abrams & Hogg 1990. 











PART ONE 


BABYLO! 
THE FORMS & FUNCTIONS OF 














INTRODUCTION TO PART ONE 


No place or period provides a more suitable entry to the study of family 
religion in the ancient Near East than Babylonia in the first half of the second 
millennium BC. In contrast with later periods and other civilizations, the Old 
Babylonian culture has left a hi 
private realm. Though these records do not have the qualities of the literary 


‘amount of documents emanating from the 





‘works from the stream of tradition, such as the GilgameS Epic or the Story 
of the Flood, they a 
(Old Babylonian citizens. Family correspondence, letters to officials and to 
gods, cylinder seals with personal inscriptions, deeds of inheritance, balance 
sheets and records of litigation allow us a glimpse of family life in 
Babylonia. 

Religion was one of the realities in the life of the fam 





precious source of information on the daily life of the 





ly. Amid an abun 





dance of references to economic matters, our records also contain informa- 





en 
tion about religious rituals and beliefs. The perseverance which the collection 





alysis of these data requires is rewarded by a compelling view of Old 





Babylonian family religion. The two elements of which it consisted were the 
cult of the ancestors and the veneration of a local patron deity. The one 
afforded the family a sense of continuity and tradition, 





e other provided a 
local identity. Both aspects of family 
religion also had a legitimizing function. Through the cult of the ancestors, 


way of asserting and maintaining 





the paterfamilias was confirmed in his position as successor to his fore- 
fathers. The devotion tothe family god, on the other hand, had the attendant 
effect of legitimizing the social station ofthe family, since health, wealth, and 
ebrated as his gifts. Because the ancestors and the 











1 good reputa 








family god were assumed to reprove or reward the conduct of the 
‘members, the practice of family religion was conducive to compliance with 
the culturally accepted code of behaviour. 

‘The family religion we get to know through the study of the Old 
Babylonian data is not the religion of a cross-section of the population. The 
channels of written communication were dominated by the upper classes, 
and it is thei religion we learn about. It also has an urban bias, since most of 
these people lived in the cities. Despite the social imbalance of our informa. 
tion, however, it may be more representative of the general population than 
might be inferred from the above remarks. The middle and lower classes re- 
‘garded the gentry if we may use that term, as a model to emulate. Although 
the realities of their liv otherwise, their aspirations did not 








ight sug 








CHAPTER TWO 


greatly differ from those of the élite. Nor did their religion, presumabl 
though it was practised with more modest means. The main form of religious 


involvement of the men and women in Babylonia was family religion. They 
held on to it, in good days and in bad days, at home or abroad, as to the one 
thing that would give them comfort and a sense of belonging. 













CHAPTER TWO 


FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD 
IN THE OLD BABYLONIAN SOCIETY 























Being a social phenomenon, religion cannot be properly understood when 
studied in isolation from the social setting in which it functions, This rule is 
applicable to family religion as much as to any other form of religion, Unless 





we have a clear idea of the Babylonian family and its place in the Old 


Babylonian civilization, Old Babylonian family religion is bound to remain 





elusive re 





ity. The present chapter is therefore devoted to a description of 
family life in the Old Babylonian society 


The Old Babylonian City 


For most Mesopotamians of the Old Babylonian period, life as they knew it 
took place in the city, The city had been there as far back as they cared to 


remember: before kings reigned there were cities, antediluvian and defying 





the passage of time. Its inhabitants could scarcely conceive of a civilized life 


outside an urban environment. Though one or two later texts may extol 





military life over life in the city ("the finest city food cannot compare with 
what is cooked on the embers, best beer, however sweet, c 





ot compare 
with water from the goatskin, a palace on a platform cannot compare with the 
shelters of {a camp]"3), the general sentiment around 1750 BC was the 
opposite; fo most Babylonians, civilization was by definition urban 

To form an idea for ourselves of life in an Old Babylonian city (u ru, 
lum) we can draw on written and arc 








hacological sources; for a handful of 





cit me Old Babylonian cities have been 
the subject of a methodical investigation from the literary as well as the 


archaeological ang 


es the two are conjointly available. 








e; as a result we have a fair idea of certain aspects of life 


"For general presentations 
see Klengel 1991 and Kozyreva 
2” For the notion of cites predating the 
from heaven, asthe Mes as put it), see Jacobsen 
® Ema 157-59. For English translations see Dall 
0s, 
© On the earliest Mesopotamian cities see Adams 1966; Redman 1978: Nissen 1983:41. 
139, For discussions ofthe Mesopotamian city in general see Brentjes 1968; Oppenheim 


1968; 19772 108-144; Stone 1991; Posigate 1992:73 


Mesopotamian civilization in the OM Babylonian period 








stitution of kingship (or the descent of kin 
939; Hallo 1970. 
989:282-315; Foster 1993,2:771- 


ship 
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at Ur.S Nippur and, on the middle Euphrates river, Mari.? The textual data 
that lay at the basis of a demographic study of Sippar, near Babylon, c: 
‘now be supplemented by an increasing umber of archaeological data. The 








‘one kind or the other, and always fragmentary. Therefore, a synthetic view 
of Old Babylonian city life can be obtained only by means of a combination 
ed data, infused with a semblance of life by an informed effort of 
imagination. In this, the data of previous and later periods are of some help, 
since the Old Babylonian city is the heir of the third millennium cities and 


nt information on most Old Babylonian cities, however, is of either the 








of scatte 








leaves its legacy to later periods.9 
atures of the Old Babylonian city was its wall 





(diirum), The city wall offered seclusion as much as protection: it constituted 
a frontier between the inside and outside, and stood as a symbol for the city 
itself. That is why, to celebrate the city of Uruk, the GilgameS Epic chooses 
to sing the praises of its imposing walls (1 i 16-19; XI 303-305), The surface 

fea within the walls was not entirely built-on; according to the Gilgames 


pic ‘one square mile is city, one square mile is orchards, and one square 





tic and 





ile is claypits’ (XI 306-307). Though this division of Uruk, sche 
reflecting a specific moment in time, is not simply applicable to other cities, 
there is evidence of a considerable amount of undeveloped land within the 
walls of other cities as well.!° Sippar, for instance, had various fields, 
orchards, and pasture areas within its perimeter.!! The extra space was used 


in times of war to accommodate those from outside the city who took shelter 





within its walls;'2 spare room was necessary as well for the extension of 
houses as families grew 
Just outside the city walls were the suburbs which offered accommo- 





ation to the overflow fi 





om the city and to the semi-permanent encampments 


of sheep ‘nomads’. According tothe Instructions of Suruppak, ‘the houses 





5. Van de Mierop 1992. Te 
contibution to our knowledge of ie at Ur 

3" Sone 1977; 1981; 1987 

7 Research on Mari, both Iterary and archaolopica, is 
MARI (arte in 1982) inform on cure 

Fora demographic study see Has 1975. After a brief period of—hardly success 
fulFrench excavations at Sippar (Abs Habba) in 1894 and following years (see Harris 
197S:xi and. 1 Schell 1902), excavations were resumed in October 1978 bythe College 
of Ans, Baghdad Universi, For Excavations jn rain rag 

9 Foca wel survey ofthe archaeological evidence of etes in the late Old Babylonian 
period see Gace 1989:109-14 

Cre AEM 1/2 (ARM 26), 331 1.5", and tthe commentary au loco by Chapin 

Hams 197520 

"2 See von Soden 1989-306, Chrpin, in AEM 

1B ‘Se Jacobsen, commentary to prover 2.148, n Gordon, EI. 1959-486. 


ed in scope, Charpin 1986 isan invaluible 














in full swing: the volumes of 
sghis ino aspects of life at Mar 
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of the outer 
imposing e 
of a conglomerate of houses built close to the outer side of 





fy prop up the inner city.’!4 The saying, implying that the 
ements need the support of the humble ones, conveys the image 
city wall 
These outgrowths of the city could be enclosed by a secondary wall. Distinct 








from both the city and the suburbs is the kdrum, originally designating the 
harbour where goods were unloaded (karum means ‘quai’), but by Old 
Babylonian times the term for the local trade centre and the merchants in 

joyed administrative independence 








charge of it; the often foreign traders 
and had a separate le 


‘One or several gates afforded entrance to the inner city (called libbi dlim), 








‘amaze of narrow and often tortuous streets, about (wo 
to wall. Though laid out in 
id, these roads a 


Its plan consisted « 





metres wide, ig the city from wa 


what comes close to a recta 








sa id alleys often followed 





f sinuous course owing to natural variations in the terrain. Houses on each 
ked the gradual transition from the public to the private domain—if 
street and domestic area may be so defined. The relatively small houses!® 


side mi 








were tured inward: a door, preferably uno 
room (perhaps known as the papdfum!), Penetrating further into the house, 
the visitor would find a square yard with cooking facilities. Alongside the 
ack of the house the living quarters and 


trusive, gave on to a reception 








yard we 
the bedroor 
The temple of the city god, situated on wha 





storage rooms, and at the 








ied 


part of town,!# dominated the silhouette of the city." As the principal monu 


was usually the most elev: 








building, the temple could be regarded as the heart of the Babylonian 


city, Historically, the Mesopotamian city seems to owe its origin to the 








temple: the ideology according to which the god was owner of the land, and 





the citizens his servants, was the key to Success of the earliest Mesopotamian 





cities.29 Re 





nants of this theological vision are still present in the Old 


4 Alster 1974:48-49, 


7; Oppeaheim 1977 2116; Kraus 


The Instructions of Suruppak. 
15 On the kirum see Kraus 198881 
1984:324-326; Michel, C, 1994, 

16 On Old Babylonian h 


Hirsch 





ases see Heinrich 1975, § 6: Harris 1975:22-37; Postgate 





1992:88-108; Krafeld.Daugherty 1994. 

17” See Durand 1987.58-61; but cf. Meier, S. A. 1988:220 (dining-room); von Soden 
1975:138 (storage room?}. Prang 1976:25 (bedroom?); Wilhelm 1995 ('a magazine in a 
boiling’ 


18 Stone 1991:237 
1 On the architecture of Mesopotamisn temples sce Hei 
20 The presumed Sumerian ie 

Falkenstein nis niet 

published in 1954 under the tite “La 

Mondiale 1784-814, More recent presentations sues h 

only land-owner: see, eg. Foster 1981 


th & Seidl 1982 
has been reconstructed by 
City (Falkensein 1974), ceginally 

jenne” in the Cahiers dHiswire 
fact thatthe temple was not the 
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Babylonian period: the temple was a major land holder, and possessed a 
variety of great riches; many a citizen depended on the temple for his liveli- 
hood. Yet for all his impact on life in the city, the divine inhabitant of the 
temple remained mostly inaccessible o ordinary citizens; they communicated 
with him (or, less often, her) by written statements or through the agency of 
intermediaries. Only on holidays was a closer contact possible, New Year 
was the most prominent among the festivals; on that occasion the city god 
left his temple for a procession along the monumental road that led to a 
chapel just outside the city. On such days people thronged around the temple 
area and at the sides of the procession road; there were musicians, acrobats, 
and wrestling contests; the inhabitants of the city and the surrounding, 
countryside had a few days off; they met and had the opportunity to strike up 
new acquaintances.?! 

In addition to the main temple, most cities could boast the presence of a 
variety of secondary temples and chapels scattered over the various quarters 
‘and neighbourhoods. Such sanctuaries have been found in Ur,23 Nérebtum 
(modern [chili),2* Saduppum (Tell Harmal, on the fringes of modern 
Baghdad)25 ESnunna (modern Tell Asmar),26 Tell ed-Dhiba‘i (ca. 10 km 
east of Baghdad), and Isin.2* Most of these ceremonial buildin 
simple, consisting of an open courtyard and a covered sanctuary, in the back 
wall of which is a recess for the cult statue. They usually possess an altar; 
some of them have a room for votive gifts and images of protective demons 
ator of Ur, qualifies 























affixed to the entrance. Sir Leonard Woolley, the exc: 





many of these buildings as ‘public chapels’ and compares them to the 
side shrines of a Roman Catholic town.” In the absence of written 





idence, the gods to whom these chapels were dedicated ca 





usually not be 








The only monograph onthe Babylonian New Year festival is Pals 1926, It should 
be used with eircurspection, since both the relevance of the collected data and their 
interpretation by Pllis are debutable. More recat surveys inclade Flkenstein 1959; Black 
1981; van der Toorn 1990: PongratzLesten 1994. It shoold be svessed that our knowledge 
concerning the sew year etival s based almost exclasively on fit milleniam sources 

22" Sen, in ation tothe Iterator mentioned in the following notes, Wiseman 1960; 
Barrelet 1978:274-275; Heinich & Seidl 1982 1:167-202; Heiorich 1983, 18 not i 
posubleto interpret some ofthe alleged ‘domestic snes (ee, the references coleted 
by Alberts 1978-252». 152 and Hesrich & Seidl 1982.1:193-196) as public chapels, 

2 Heinch & Seid 1982 :190-193 with references o further literature). 

2 ll & Jacobsen 1950-79-82. 

Horch & Sell 1982 :189-190 (with references to further literature 
25 Mayer-Opificius 1979; Heinrich & Seidl 1982.1:190. 
Mustafa 1989 
® An Old Babylonian building in Baul S (Hroods 1981:37) i interpreted by Mayer 
Opiicius 1984:145 aya sect chapel, perhaps daticated othe god Sod 

2 Woolley 197630-32 
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identified.» A text from our period found at Sippar records the dedication of 
aa sanctuary (6, bitum) by one Nar-Iisu “for his god” Yani8-and-Sullat.! The 





chapel was not for personal use only; Nar-ili8u appointed a fellow-citizen as 
its priest, and promised never to dispute the latter's title to the priesthood.?? 
‘The foundation and maintenance of such a shrine, open to the public, was an 
act of private charity. Other texts, from different places and later periods, 
show that the existence of privately financed shrines is not limited tothe Old 
Babylonian period:}3 Theie founders may have expected divine benevolence 
as their reward in addition to an increase in their social prestige 

The appointment of a specialized priest referred to in the Sippar text just 
tioned, reflects a division of labour that is characteristic of urban society 
Though most families made their own bread, the professional baker catering 
to the needs of the temple only,¥ all kinds of other services were provided 
by specialists, The Codex Hammurabi mentions physicians, veterinary 
surgeons, barbers, house builders, ship builders, brick makers, smiths, 
carpenters, shoemakers (CH §§ 215-224, 253-274), and all of these profes: 
sions (often part-time) are found in the records of daily life. There were also 
scribes, potters, butchers, innkeepers, brewers, tanners, goldsmiths and 
ous other kinds.%$ Though the presence of a market is 











craftsmen of v 
doubtful,% itis evident from the texts that silver was used as a means of 
payment.%? In the city were shops and taverns, some of them owned by 
ld be spent.3* Those active in the same 
occupation tended to exercise their profession in the same quarter.2? A 











women, where such money cc 





relatively large labour force was active in the city’s work-house (nupdrum, 
neparum) ot ‘mill’ (bit ararrim), which also served as a place of detention. 


Here slaves, distrainees, and prisoners of war performed the menial tasks of 





29 Note thatthe so-called Hendurkaga chapel at Ur was in reality dedicated to a goddess, 
sce Van de Mieroop 1992:140. 

31 The binomial ffanil-and-Sullat (or more commonly Sullat-and-tfani) occur both as 
‘one god, similar to the Upartic Kochar-wa Hass, or as two deities. interpret ona :iku in 
line 7 asa singular referring back to Yanit-and-Sullat. For the god(s) see also Gelb 1950; 
Edzard & Lambert 1975 

3 CT 6 36a, Bu.91-5-9,704, cf. Schorr 191 

3 See, eg., Amavd 1991, 87 

34 Van de Mieroop 1992:134 

3S For a survey see the indices of titles and professions in publications of Old 
Babylonian texts, such as Harris 1975:391-394, Simmons 197889-90; Greengus 1979:95. 
‘96; Feigin (& Oppenibeim) 1979:65-6, 

4" See Veenbof 1972:351-357: Kezyreva 1991106, 

37 See Sweet 1958; Kupper 1982; Veenho 1987:66 n. 14 

% Harris 1975:20-21 

% Ct. the seribal quarters at Ur and Nippur, for which see Charpin 190; Van de 
Mieroop 1992: 165-166. 











20; Renger 1969:114-115. 
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g barley and weaving cloth, usvally in the service of th 
temple.® 


palace or the 


Daily Life in the Babylonian City 


If life in the city held more attractions than an existe 





in the country, it was 
by no means a life of ease, Unless the city’s ruler achieved great success in 
his military campaigns, the city could not boast great riches. Its inhabitants 
led a sober life, Their diet consisted of cereals, onions, garlic, and porridge, 





milk and butter, fish, and modest amounts of meat! We hear of large 
amounts of beer, but most of it was of second rate quality; people drank it in 
part out of necessity, because most of the water was unhealthy.4? The 
furnishings of private houses were not luxurious. Judging by the items 
mentioned in wills and marriage contracts, there were reed-mats, cushions, 
and a limited number of wooden pieces such as a table and chairs, in addition 
to cutlery, a grindstone 





id an oven.*} Clothes, for most citize 








simple. In the better-situated families the women wore jewellery; those less 
well off had to borrow their omaments if they wanted to make an impression 





atthe city festiva 
In the modem perception, the phenomenon of the city is often associated 


with the threat of anonymity and isolation, Such was hardly the danger in the 





Old Babylonian city where the average population did not exceed four 
thousand souls.45 The major inconvenience of the city was the lack of 
treet, and the walls between the one 





privacy. Houses gave directly on to the 





house and the other were insufficient to deaden the noise of family li 





Literary counsels advising not to get involved in the quarrels of the neigh- 


bours convey a glimpse of life in a city neighbourhood; it was not easy (0 





keep domestic disorder 





a secret for others, In characteristic anthropomorphic 
‘manner, the Babylonians ascribed a special desire for quiet to their gods. The 





40 See van der Toor 1986a, with references to Further iterture 
‘1 "The data surveyed by Bottéro in his treatment of the Mesopetamian cuisine (1983, § 
apply forthe major part to the higher sata of ciety 

42” Rollig 1970:64-76 

©) Foran almost encyclopactierépencire of furniture and domestic utensils see Salonen, 

63: 1965, 1966. For an assessment of the furnishings of an ordinary house see 
Klenge! 1991:117-118 and Postgate 1992:191-192. The endtum (furnishings) records 
drawn up on the death of the owner of ah ral idea ofthe simplicity ofthe 
furniture of most Mesopotamian house h officials, see Michel, C. 
1994:289-290, 

44" Note the warning in the Instructions of Suruppak, lines 213-216, against choosing & 
wife during the Festival, because her appare] may wel be borrowed. For the interpretation of 
the text see Wilcke 19782 

'5" See the calculation in P 
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flood had been brought down upon mankind, according to the Old Baby- 
Ionian Atrabasis Myth, because the human creatures made too much noise; 
the din kept the gods awake. The mythological theme reflects a central con- 
cern to the people of the time. Refuse was another problem in the densely 


populated cities;46 the importance attached to a pleasant scent and the 
metaphorical qualification of improper behaviour as ‘malodorous"#” reveal a 
mell almost as acule as that to noise.4¥ A priest had to have a 





sensitivity to 
clean and fresh scent in order to be pleasing to the 
e like humans.*? 








assumption tha 





sods reacted qui 

During the day the sounds of city life hardly ever subsided. As soon as 
dawn had broken the hum of daily life began, After the first meal of the day 
people went out to work; some to their shops in the city, others to the palace 








‘or the temple—the two “great organizations’, as Oppenheim called them 


others yet to the fields just outside the city walls. In the inner city vendors 





sang the praises of their goods, cart drivers ordered people to get out of their 
People returned home to find coolness and rest, and the 


while children produced the noise that usually attends children's 






8.59 Alll came to a temporary rest at noon, at the hour of the siesta. 
ates of palace and 





temple v 
gates.5! In the late afternoon, as the worst of the heat had subsided, life 


closed; sleep was prohibited only to the guardians of the 








began anew. The second meal of the day was eaten, and people retumed to 
f 


city’s square, of in one of the bars, mostly run by women.5? At nightfall the 


cir chores. Later still they would gather in the city gate which served as the 








in TCL 18, 86 ® 





4 Cf, the comparison of unfounded incriminations to hub 
34 imumubiy li abba’, do not heap filth on me. 

Ya ara esénim la ntl, ABB 2, 118:12-14; see also Alster 1991:50, line 84 (0 (g 
')4 bis “odorous behaviour). Not also that some of the Mesopotamian cutic food taboos 
ace based onthe smell caused by certain products, see van der Toorn 1989:351-352. Cf. also 
Cassin 1968:125-126 

at See CAD Z 150-181 s.v. ef for references to excrements 








refuse. One of the 









cleaning implements was the broom of date spadices (CAD 
Landsberger 1967:18-19). Water was used to sprinkle (saldbu) floors, and presumably to 
‘lean them 





"® See Goetze 1968.25 lines 1-1 
50 "Young girls before thea 
Tey jump around... the sret resound with thet 
also Borger 1991:34, ine 13, speaking about ‘the city squares where the playin 

stop,” Fora survey of children’s games sce also Lapdsbergee 196011919 

i For the siesta in general see the references in CAD M/2s.v. muglalu. Among the texts 
to be added is AEM 1/2 (ARM 26), 298:42-43 mala ina sitatehalom nad, "a the 
hour ofthe siesta, when the bolts ofthe palace are closed." Note also the observations by 
Durand in AEM 1/1:342-343 

32" For the bar see CAD AV2 s¥.aitamma. Note also Harris 1990:224-225 a. 26; Meier, 
S.A, 1988:93-94, 


about the use of cedar resin by the priest. 
of mariage “are at leisure to play, and play every day 
xy, according to YOS 11, 92:7-12. See 

ddd not 
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gates were closed and silence settled in. Woe to the lonely traveller outside 
the city; neither god nor man would protect him.53 


The Family and the Household 


The basic nucleus to which the Babylonian belonged, whether he lived in the 
city or in the country,** was the family (bit abim).°5 It was the social and 
emotional centre in the life of the Babylonians,% providing them with a 
corporate identity nothing else could replace: the family constituted a group 

same ‘flesh and blood’, to quote the words of a 
hor, Those who shared in this “flesh and blood’ were “bro- 


of people participating in th 
central m 








thers’. Everybody else was a ‘stranger’ (nakrum), being ‘foreign’ (abjim) to 
the family.57 

The dimensions of the Old Babylonian family are not clearly defined; 
usually the term bit abim refers to a nuclear family consisting of a man and 


his wil and 





and their two or three children (polygamy was exception 





children in excess of the number of thr 
married, havi 


¢ above average). Grown up and 








themselves become parents, children continued to refer to 
their own family as part of their 





cestral bit abim. Unlike the word ginnum, 
‘nest’, which also serves as a designation of the family, the notion of bir 
‘abim has both a synchronic and a diachronic dimension. At a 
or the ‘extended’ family 

the ‘house of the father’ (bit abim, Sumerian 





synchronic 





level, its semantic range covers both the ‘nuck 
The family is referred to 









ad-da), the patert being its most prominent member. His role 


had two aspects: within the family he was the highest authority, and to 


55. Atnight the nosy population has become que, the doors that were open are bared 


Gods of the land, goddesses ofthe land, Samat, Sin, Adad and Iitar have receded into the 
lap of heaven; they give no judgment they decide no cases. The night is veiled, the palace is 
hushed, andthe open country is deadly sill The wayfarer calls tothe god, but He who ix 
besceched keeps on sleeping, the true Jodge, Father to the orphaned, Samat has gone off 10 
his bedchamber.” From the Old Babylonian Prayer tothe Gods ofthe Nigh, lines 2-15. For 
4 full translation and references to the curtent editions see Foster 1993.1:146-147, 

Foran illustration ofthe role of the Family inthe traditional society ofthe Amorites 
see ARM 23, 496. 

55 On the family se Sjaberg 1967: Kraus 1973:47-48; Gell 1979; Stone 1981; Wilke 
1985;219-241; Diakonoff 1982:37-48; 1985; Donbaz & Yoffee 1986:66-67; Glassner 1986; 
Leerans 1986: Powell 1986; Stone 1987; Stone & Owen 1991:1-11 

56 The attachment to the Family transpire i the sentences which this father wrote in 
leter home: ‘Don't you know that someane abroad i eagerly awaiting messages from his 
home" (TCL 17, 19 1 dime alin "aul id) 

57 Ck Van Letbergh ‘ani ana aye Kita 8 wl abiaku ®9 Firka w 
dlimika andka, “Lam not foreign to you, my brother, lam your own flesh and blood 
‘Whiting 1987, 11 anid 3 anit maka ® nakurmat 7 ak ane 
awaits ® azaazw tts? ave Hime, "I am your brother; 1am your own flesh and blood. A 
Stranger would be hostile, whereas I support you: now you pay altction to my aff 
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society at large he represented the family; the position was taken by ‘the 
oldest male member in full possession of his faculties'.S* He held ‘paternal 
authority” (abbiitum, na mad - da). Acting as the head of the family, he 
‘was their spokesman in court and took part in the sessions of the city elders 





the family enjoyed sufficient social standing to have a representative 
among the elders. ‘Paternal authority” did not at all times devolve upon the 
actual father. On occasion, the eldest son would hold the position. Witness 
some of the literary sources, the “big (i.e. eldest) brother’ (pa or 85 - 
gall) had a position of great authority, even during the lifetime of his 
father.‘ This tallies with the fact that the Sumerian also has a special term 
for the eldest brother of the fathe 
brother’. Though the Sumerian terminology has been interpreted as reflect- 
ing an archaic fratriarchy.*! there is no indication of the existence of fratriar- 
chal structures in the Old Babylonian family. Testamentary texts from later 
periods show that women could also be given the juridical status of father; 
there is no convincing way in which these arrangements can be interpreted as 
relics of a matriarchal age, either. 

‘The Old Babylonian family is patrline 
line) and patrilocal (the wife goes to live with her husband and his family). 
Though the influence of women in the family could be great, judicial author- 
ity lay with the men. The women of the family had to remain in the back- 
ground, having their domain in the private quarters of the house (to be dis- 
tinguished from the reception area at its entrance). A man expected his wife 
ly, the city’s 
public facilities (such as the gate and the bar) were open to her; yet it was 
understood that most of these were places a well-bred woman would not 
Visit, except on special occasions. Modesty, submissiveness, and a sense of 
decency were impressed upon the Babylonian wife as cardinal virtues.6? 
Daughters were to display similar qualities from a young age onward; only 
at celebrations and festivals was there a climate in which they might freely 
mingle with the men folk—a temporary permissiveness which sometimes led 
to undesired, if predictable, results. 





; viz. pabilg a, literally the ‘oldest big 











i (inheritance is through the male 








not to behave as ‘a woman who goes out’ (weisitum). Offi 








38 Geib 197958. 
9 Wileke 1985:221 n. 12. 
© Edzand 1960:253-258; Sisters 1967.212-219 
1 So Edzard 1960-285, reviving an idea that was earlier defended by Koschaker 1933. 
© See Finet 1973 
© Accordingo a paragraph of the Middle Assyrian Laws, ‘voltion’ (here a juridical 
tern for sexual fotercoure without the legitimacy of mariage) might take place during the 
"ety festival’ see Driver & Miles 1935:422-423,§ 55. A bilingual incantation from the st 
millenium BC refers othe Ardat ill demon as “the gil who di not eoice with the ther 
irs, who was not seen athe festival of ber city’ (STU 2, 75-6) 
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The nuclear family was part of the larger network of the clan (kimrum 
Such a clan could be dispersed over 








‘Sumerian i m-ru~aorim-ri-a).* 
several cities. Members of the clan were under the obligation to help one 
another. Even if the ties of kinship were thin, as long as one was family, one 
was entitled to its protection against outsiders. An example of an appeal to 
kinship solidarity is found in the letter which announced the arrival of Sin- 
abu’u in Sippar. The man did not know a soul in the city, and had to rely on 
the hospitality of his wider kin-group to provide him with lodgings, which is 





see that 





why he needed a letter of introduction. Its writer informs the addr 
fhe has sent this Sin-abusu to 
treated as family: "That man is no stranger to us; he is our brother, from 





Sippar, ‘to you’, and insists that the man be 








in (kimtum). Provide him with a decent guest-house and 


among our own ¢ 
treat him correctly; his heart must not be bitter. 





The family inheritance followed the male line. A 





part in the inheri- 
tance qualified him as a full member of his family group. The males of the 
extended family had coparcenary rights to its land.6* It followed that 
transactions in which a portion of the land changed ownership had to be 
share-holders, This exclusively male sc 





witnessed by a 





present on other occasions of great moment, such as the division of the 


patrimony among the children. Middle Babylonian inberita 








ice texts from 





Ema are explicit in their reference to the ‘brothers in whose presence a man 
announces his will; since his possessions are part of the clan it is only 
reasonable that the clan members should be present. Old Babylonian texts 
ot as explicit. Yet prosopographical research shows that here, too, the 
witnesses often belonged to the family of the testator.” Women are rarely 
ment the act: their share in the clan property 
was merely indirect, either through their fathers or through their husbands, 











ned among those witnessi 





he mocea family, asin TCL 18, 81 (4 abatka iat $ 
summa maga w Sin mage mr moat? kaldannis® kin i salig [tamlariturn 
1a tabla, Your sister has ded, your moter wil and ry son Sia-magie has died. Come 
here! My family should not perish; the creditors should nt take long (is remaining 
member), The keter is pehaps a chool exercise and thus wot real, se Kraus 1964328. 
29). (Oter terms yet such as salto (stun), can be used forthe still wider web of 
kinship established by matrimonial relations On the various terms sce Kraus 1973:47-89. 

(SCE TCL 18, 85 ™ ina clim ti inti "obi tama, “In that town your are my 
family and brother 

0” Cf. TCL 17,21 3 kia ham w gerbam 
somebody wh has neither briher or lative 

WF ABB 12, 144 '3 avila 13 
rapifari bon ¥ Suan 

Oe See Van de Mieroop 199 
1956, 201 
See Durand 19893:170. 
CE, especially foe the olde period, Botéo 1971:104-110. 


The word kimi ma 

















{i} 8a epteka , Ihave been treated like 


abun Lb kiran] "8 bit 
ifbb au [1a ima }ragma. 
4, 170; ef. Donbaz & Yor 1986:66-67; Falkenstein 
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‘The contrast perceived between kin and non-kin made the need for soli- 
arity within the kin group all the more important. When the world outside is 
seen as dangerous and inimical (to the point where the language does not 
distinguish between ‘foreigner’ and ‘enemy’, both bei 
nakrum), division within the family cannot be tolerated; it would be harmful 








ig referred to as 


to all its members. Hence the unwritten code of conduct commends filial 
wx parental care as essential virtues.” Inter- 
nal strife and dispersion of the family were dreaded as major evils: to oust 


obedience, fraternal solidarity 





people from their clan (kimtum), or to disperse a united family (ginnu 
pubhurt) would inevitably elicit a curse from the gods.72 The dwindling of 
family values (abbiitum, literally “brotherhood!) to the point of extinction is 

n apocalyptic horror believed to occur only in times of great distress.73 At 
such times ‘the son will not concem himself about the father’s well-being, 
nor will the father about the son's; a mother will 
daughter. 
darity to the 


but would be watching the scales at the latter's sale; children would be 





ippily plot harm for her 





In the worst of all scenarios, famine would disrupt family soli 





tent where a mother would not open the door to her daughter, 





served up for dinner, as the one house consumed the other 

In the early Babylonian civilization, which combined a devotion to family 
values with a strong sense of public propriety, open conflicts within the 
family were regarded as a disgrace. Children were to "honour’ (kubbutum) 
their parents and to provide for their needs; disobedience and disrespect were 
severely punished. The woman who married into the family was to respect 
her husband and to comply with the wishes of his parents. No family is im: 





pervious to tensions and quarrels, however. To reconcile the reality of family 
discord with the ideal of undisturbed harmony, the Babylonians sought to 
blame forces outside, or on the fringes of, the family when conflicts came to 
nimized, by mythological 


explanations. Demons might be invoked as the cause of the trouble or, more 








light. Public scandal was avoided, or at le 





characteristically perhaps, witchcraft and the evil eye.77 Such explanations 
exonerated the princi in the 
illusion that the family did not suffer from internal division but from attacks 
by outsiders. 


Solidarity was in the first place 





1 members of the family and helped to maint 





matter regarding the men of the family: 





71 CF, van der Tooen 1985:13-14 
7 Sur 
SOTU 3, 90:88 (Summa i 
14 Bpra HE33-3, 
Aira-pasir 112 ¥ 18-26, and ce Lambert's 
78 "Van der Toorn 1985-14 
‘See Walters 1971; Cavigneaux & ALRawi 1995:85-87 








rmentary 0 p. 166 for parallels. 
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discord could be conceived of, perhaps tolerated to a degree, if it had been 
instigated by the women having been married into the family. All the men of 
the kin group were ‘brothers’ (abil); they were supposed to honour their 
brotherhood’ (abbiitum). The feminine equivalents of these expressions 





were seldom used: outside the nuclear family women rarely spoke of one 
another as ‘sisters’, nor did they pledge loyalty to their ‘sisterhood’. Patri- 
linearity and patrilocality characterized the Old Babylonian family. In the 
Babylonian perspective women were either temporary or associate members 
Daughters would eventually marry and leave the family, and wives who had 
joined the family originally belonged to a different family. Even if they were 
expected to live up to the same standards of loyalty asthe men, their postion 
was not the same. Women were regarded as the vulnerable elements in the 








familiar cell; in cases of alleged sorcery or debauchery and dissolution, they 
were almost invariably the frst to be suspected.78 

The domestic situation of the Old Babylor 
differs from period to period, from city to city, and even from neighbour- 
hood to neighbourhood. A clear distinction must be made between house 
‘and household; one house could provide room to more than one household, 
each of them centred around its own ‘fireplace’ (kiniinumn). In cities ike Ur 
‘and Nippar, there was both nuclear family residence and multiple family 
residence.” If the situation at Ur can be taken as the rule, the Old Babylo- 
nian houses measured about 100 square metres. In earlier periods houses 
were more spacious (about 400 square metres at Fara and Abu Salabib), 
which may reflect a development from extended family residence toward 
nuclear family dwelling. Also in 
ear that families endeavoured to stay close together. It was popular wis- 





family is not uniform; it 











ases of nuclear family residence, though, it 
dom to have a vacant lot adjacent to one's house; when the children married 
and needed houses oftheir own, they would atleast remain neighbours.8! 
Even where houses were built for single family residence, the extended 
family or the ‘clan’ followed a patter of residential propinguity, One of the 
excavated quarters of Old Babylonian Nippur shows evidence of occupation 
by kinsmen and retainers of one 
Kis, and Nippur*S consisted, on an average, of twenty to forty persons. In 








ven family.*? Familial households in Ur,8 





CC. Greengus 1970. 
See Posigate 1994:62. 

40 See Stone 1981; Diakonoff 1985; Charpin 1989, 

51 Jacobsen, apad Gordon, EL. 1959:486 

Stone 1987:126-127. 

53 Diakonoff 1985-48. 

4 CE. Ki 1056, edited and discussed by Donbaz & Yottee 1986:57-69, 
35 Stone & Owen 1991:2 
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Ur, these corporate families lived in clusters of adjacent houses.®® Such 
clusters of houses compare to the darb (plural durib) of the traditional 
Islamic city, i., the alley or cul-de-sac around which the houses of related 
amilies were built*7 In the Babylonian cities, too, related families often 
lived in proximity to one another. 

The neighbourhoods or sections of the city (the so-called babati, babil, 
babanu or babatu, singular babru and babu) were inhabited by groups 








formed around one or more families or an institution. It would be untrue to 





say that ties of consanguinity united all those living in the same neighbour- 
hood, yet the family was the social model of the interhuman relations within 
‘the 
son of the ward’ (du mu-k4-gig-a) asa brother (Se8- gin7).* On 
‘occasion, the ward served as a substitute for the family, as in the case where 
adopted a neighbour to be his heir.” The 
villages in an urban setting; their existence favoured 


the ward, as evidenced by the early se 





ond millennium counsel to tre 





a man, having lost his own so 





neighbourhoods wer 





the maintenance or emergence of residential communities with a number of 
related interests. In this respect the city may be called a conglomerate, not of 
individuals, but of separate groups. 

‘An indication for the continuing importance of the Larger kin group in the 
urban civilization of 












mmon ownership of land 
ve land property, owned by extended family house 
holds, goes back to the third millennium.®! The coparcenary rights of 
1 to land property can be inferred from the large number of sellers men 





The existence of colle 











tioned in third millennium deeds of purchase.?? Witnesses to the transaction 
were either related to the seller—so mostly—or the buyer.%3 In any event 
they were always from the neighbourhood. The 
subject to certain restrictions, because it belonged to the inherit 





enation of land was 
nce of the 





clan Therefore, when a sale did occur, the transaction was accompanied by 


8% Diakonotf 1985:39-63, 

57 See Wheatley 1976:355-356 

8% Diakonoff 1972:52 

© van Dijk 1953:104 A vi 14 

90 TCL 17, 29 164i Libbi ila "7 maiz bei iti "8 martu ithal mar babu ta 
k4-dingir- rat! Bana eqlim (a- 5 Bim) hirbn (ik - kit) m bitin (€) 2! (ana 
cplitit itkun, “Unfortunately Death, lord of men, has carried off his sn. He has installed 
a heir to his field, garden and house someone of his ward in Babylon’ (translation K. R. 
Veentof). 

OI "As argued by Diskooof and others. See 

% Gelb 1979269; wee, eg. Edzard 1968, 107 
1971-91-96, 
9S” Krecher 1980b:193; Stiakeller 1989b:10 
% So Bottéro 1971:106-108, elaborating on the term 1-me% Kki-inim- ma 
95 Steinkeller 1989: 





g. Diakonoff 1971:17 
i (one ‘house’ acts a8 seller), CF, Botéro 
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ritual acts designed to create a symbolic bond integrating the buyer with the 
seller and his kinsmen, By means of gifts and a communal meal, offered by 
the buyer, the latter became in a sense a member of the clan,% There was an 
effort, then, fo maintain the illusion that the land remained ‘in the family’. By 
Old Babylonian times the: 
abeyance. According to sources from Ur, the average group of landholders 
consisted of eight men; which means, as matter of consequence, that the 
extended family consisted of 30 to 40 persons.” Only close agnatic kin wer 
entitled to buy fields; adoption was the main legal device by which this 
principle was circumvented. 





ideas and customs had still not fallen into 














The data on the residential propinquity of related families, as well as the 
interpretation of the 
shows that the individual in Old Babylonian society derived identity not s0 
‘much from his own household, but from the kin group of which his family 
Was a part. His portion in the land of the fathers was proof of his rightful 


ind of the family as an almost sacred cl 





n inheritance, 








place within that community. That is why people at Sippar, when forced 10 
P P pp 

sell their land, kept as 
a the family estate. The clan (o 





all part called the ezibrum, ‘left over’, as a symbolic 
sha be kin group, if a more general term 
is preferred) provided a link, too, between the individual and the wider 
‘community in which he lived—first the neighbourhood and then, usually, the 
city. The society he lived in may be visually represented as concentric circles; 











from circumference to centre there were the city (or, in the case of the 
country, the land or the tribe); the neighbourhood (or the village); the house 
‘or compound of houses; and, finally, the individual household. 


The Social Stratification 


Families and clans were part of the wider network of Old Babylonian 
not egalitarian, In the Old Baby: 
Jonian city—and in the Old Babylonian civilization in general—several 


The structure of that society wa 








hierarchies can be distinguished. The first stratification to be discussed is 
social, the second political, and the third religious. Though correlated, these 
stratifications are best separately de 

Each man and woman in the Old Babylonian society had a proper station 


in one of the three strata of the social hierarchy which, provisionally, may be 





It with, 





referred to as the upper, middle and lower classes. The existence of an 
upper class is evident from the designation of certain people as kabtum 





Bottéro 1971:1089;Steinkeller 1989%: 142 
97 ‘Diakonoff 198548 
98 See Oppentcimn 1969:15. 

Fora fundamental icussion see Kraus 1973:92-125. See also Yaron 1988:132-154, 
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(literally ‘weighty'); a mar kabrim is a man of importance, These notables 
ide the ‘palace’ (ekallum) or the ‘king’ (Farum) 
and the man of substance (rabium or rabiim).! Though they have influence 
with the king, they cannot be reduced to mere royal servants, They are best 
described as the aristocracy out of whose midst the king had arisen, and 
which formed his principal support group.!®! In texts from the Old Baby 
Jonian city of Mari, the group is referred to as the gaggadatu (‘chiefs’), 


are often mentioned alon; 








the wed (‘notables'),!3 or the maré damgittim ‘nobility’ as opposed to 
“the poor fellows’, efizwm lapnizum).'4 
he usual term for a member ofthe social éite is awilum. In addition to 





its current meaning ‘man’ or "human bein 





the term is a social appellation 
best rendered as ‘gentleman’.!°S The designation has moral overtones. In 
business, one is to behave as a mar awilim, which means that one is to 
adhere to certain ethical and social standards. The code of behaviour of the 
thics and etiquette: an awilum 
should know how to behave decently; he should not look greedily on food 
7 Likewise a “lady (awiltum) should 
conduct herself ‘in accordance with {her} awilitum-status’.'°8 The prestige 


awilum makes no clear distinction betwee 





and on beer when invited to dinner.! 





of the awilun is not based on wealth alone; it is wealth in combination with a 
sense of rectitude, generosity, and munificence.The awili were originally the 
landed gentry; though many of tJ 


merce, th 











hem had earned their riches through com 
looked upon their position as inherited. Theirs, they believed, was 


a prominence by tradition, protected by the gods and beneficial to society.!0? 





109 Op the kabjum and rabium see Kraus 1984245, 

VOL See CAD K s.v, Rabu; Kraus 1973:1 18; Walters 1971:38-26 

12 See CAD Q 107 sv. qugqad 3; Kraus 1973:118; Stol 1976-78. 

10) CAD E3435 s.v, edi, adj; ARMT 2, 127:5-6; AEM 1/1 (ARM 26), 150:10; 
‘AEM 1/2 (ARM 26), 414:23. 

104 ARM 2, 1:15-23 (fora translation of the leter see Oppenbeim 1967b:106-107) 
Kraus 1973:118-119: Dursod, in MARI 3 (1984):277; Durand, in ARMT 21:518; ARM 23, 
620-2; 621, el. p. $78 for discussion 

108" CAD A/2 55-56 s., unilu 3; Kraus 1973:117-122; van der Tooen 1985:111-112. 
[Note also om I, the Sumerian counterpart of aveilum, Jacobsen 1993, 

10s UET'S, 81:16-23 ‘What do you take me for, that you teat somebody like me with 
such contempt? I have sent as messengers gentlemen like ourselves (mari anvil Kima néti) to 
collect the bag with my money (deposited with you) but you have treated me with contempt 
by sending them back to me empty-banded several times, and that through enemy territory 
Translation Oppenheim 1967b:82. See also Oppenseim 19S4:12-13, 

10) CCT 4, 288 ® wean 3! Amur piti paldbam *2 ld ide ana nin da wk a8 3a 
idageat tt awit. For a transliteration and translation of the complete letter see Ichisar 
1981:229-231, 

108 ADB 12, 1172113, 

© CF. the appeal in an Old Babylonian letter addressed toa group of nobles: “Because 
the god has accepted your prayers, you are now gentlemen and men of propery: all your 
affairs have prospered’ (ADB 3, 52:19-21). Even if the author of this lester was merely 
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‘A member of the aristocracy regarded himself as quite superior to the 
muskénum. By itself, the term muSkenum denotes the ‘population’ in the 





most general manner. The io his subjects, speaks of the mu 





num, ie., his subjects.) It is in 
at the ‘opinion of the subjects’ (pt 
There is no trace of condescen- 


kénum as a collective; the 








sion here; the term muskénum is used neutrally, so to speak, to refer to 
inhabitants of the land’."!2 When mutkénum appears in contrast with other 
ssumes the nuance of ‘underprivileged’. Thus the popu 





terms, however, it 





lation known as mukénum is contrasted with the ‘strong’ (dannum), that is 





wealthy, citizens;!!3 they are opposed to the ‘notables’ (weditu);!"4 and to 
sak of the muskénum as 'weak' or 





the men of eminence (kabrum),!'5 To sp 
powerless’ (‘I have not hastened to take anything by force from the power- 





less muikénum'!!6) is almost a redundancy: 


The most common pair of opposites is that of the mudkénum versus thi 





awilum. In contrast with the awilum, the aristocrat in position and manners, 


the mugkénum is the commoner who is common in his behaviour.!!7 Even 





though the mutkénum need not be wholly without mea 





he is considerably 


removed from the awilum—in the eyes of the latter, that is. Some statements, 





est that there was no common measure: "Tam a mar awilim whereas he 





is a mar muskénim: how could he possibly return my favour?'!1® The 
relationship between 7 at obit 
between the Roman cliens and his patronus: the former ‘serves in the gate’ 





uikénum and awilum is similar to 1 





ing 


flatering, the view here expresed was certainly held bythe awl in question, 
10 Chain 1993: 

AEM 1/2 (ARM 26), 408:54: ef. ARM 10, 152 r. 10; ARM 27, 1:24, See also 
AEM 1/2 (ARM 26), 418. 11'-12° ("the eyes ofthe people [muhenim] ae looking at My 
[Lan’). Note also the mention of the offering “of the population (mu/kénim))" alongside the 
‘offering ofthe king” (nig arin), see Biro 1980:142, 24 

I "Note the association between | Gmukémum andd wm w-me 8 maim) in Bonechi 
& Catagnoti 1994:74, no, 38 (reference M. Stl) 

TIN" ARM 27,25 12 i ( 6} dana ka Kina Hem itt watib "31 @ muténum endum 
{a kima tem iis "ana nario italham, “And whereas the wealthy ones who possess 

pac, the poor malemum who donot possess grain have gone othe ier: 
14, B1:38-39; ADB 1,899 m 3 16 wade pid alam, 
you know that lama mudkénum? You, however, ae a notable: come to my 
‘ABB 4, 15422-24 
dbe Meyer 1982:274 "! iat i (tex: Farrum) ina wnat kabti ina amat 
imuiké{nim; Kraus 1984:178 § 15 and commentary Kraus 1984:245-246, 
NO" Durand 1991:18, A. 3696 "1 Gmuikenam endam ' ina emiigim 






































bmaguma la 





CF. the derogatory overtones of Taian meschino (wretched creature, miserable 
fellow) and French mesguin (mesn, shallow, paltry, petty), both going back, via Arabic 
‘miskin (p00), to Akkadian mike. 

8 ADB 3, 33 2 anc mir anim mir mui © 
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of the latter in return for his protection.'!9 Evidence from Nérebtum (Ischali) 
ests that one could also be a ‘retainer’ (mutkénum) of a temple.!20 

If the muskénum, in respect to the awilum, stands for the Babylonian 
erally said to consist of slaves (wardum). 
The locus classicus for this social triparttion is the sequence awilum, mutké: 
num, wardum found in several paragraphs of the Codex Yammurabi.!2! The 
social distance between slaves and members of the élite can be measured by 
the expression of indignation over the fact that the testimony of a slave is 
relied upon for the extradition of ‘gentlemen’.!22 Slaves were not the only 


sug, 





middle class, the lower class is g 











ones in the class of the 





sconomically and socially underprivileged. Many 
people not having the benefit of property or a professional training were 
hardly better off than slaves, even if they were free. They had to hire 
themselves out to whoever was looking for unskilled labourers: as shep- 





herds, cultivators, and non-specialized craftsmen. '23 Prostitutes, waiting for 
clients at the crossroads and in the shade of the city wall, belonged to this 
category as well;!2¢ so did most prisoners of war. The texts do not reveal 
much about the lower stratum of society; 





n spite of its numerical importance, 
it remains largely unknown. No study on Babylonian religion can overcome 
the handicap of our one-sided information: knowledge of the religion of 
important segments of the population is denied to us. 

The social stratification of Old Babylonian society coincides in large 
er times, the 
term awilum came to mean ‘rich’, and muskénum ‘poor'.!25 This economic 





measure with the unequal distribution of material wealth. In la 
riuance is not wholly absent in the Old Babylonian usage of the terms: writ- 

this brothers have not come to his 
rescue even though he is a muikénum;!28 the fact that one is a mutkénum 
should suffice to elicit pity.!27 The muikénum was known, indeed, to be 








ing to his god, an individual complains 1 








109 ABB 1, 8217-20 (My status a8 a muna allows me to serve at the gate of My 
Lord; lt My Lord not turn me down, aad lt me not serve atthe gate of Kubborum, who 
kills me’). The relationship between avsilum and mutkenum i such that the later may ask 
the formes for ‘charity (satu), ic, a charitable loan, AbB 1, 89:26-31 

130 "Hill & Jacobsen 1990:80 

121 CH $8 196, 198-199, 209, 211, 213:21 

122 TEL 18, 90 !2ana pi ward" mar awl it 
extradited on the testimony of asave? 

TE Kenge 1971:42-43, 

"24 Gilg Vili: 19-21; cf. Bouéro 1992:193-194; Lambert 1992. 















naddini, “Are fre citizens being 








12S. Cf, SHTU 3, 94:43 ilarraavilitam illak, “He will become rich and attain the status 
‘of awilu’; Amaud 1986, 213:10-11 ‘Since the death of my husband, Iam poor (mul-k?-na 
Ja) and Uhave contracted debts. 








ABB 12, 99:1 -12 
See ADB 4, 154 sufhénum, “Have mercy! He is poo Cf. TCL 17, 
3735 ima? abi idl # ment 7 abt ina mitig Sa cli literanni ® 1a wdabbabinina, 
As my father knows, Iam a muthénum Let my father save me from the grip of the city 
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“weak? (enum) 
prologue of the Codex Hammurabi, to protect ‘the weak from the mighty 
(dannumy’ (CH i 37 fe economic implications, just as 
their Sumerian equivalents s i g and kaa g."® They indicate that the middle 
and lower classes tended to coincide with an economic underclass. Some 
people were so desperately debt-ridden that they even sold their children 


It was incumbent upon the king, according to the 





19), These terms ha 





into—what they hoped to be a temporary—slavery.!%0 Nor was the presence 
of beggars in the streets of the Babylonian city an unknown phenomenon. 3! 
In spite of the dishonour incurred by taking alms, sheer hunger reduced 

2 Other paupers waited for the evening when they 





some people to be 
could go out and scavenge the streets unobserved. 33 


The Political Hierarchy 


The second hierarchy shaping Old Babylonian society was politica 
coincides large king! might be viewed. 
as the representative of the upper class. Predictions in the om 








with the social hierarchy, since th 
n literature 





mention the possibility of a muskénum seizing the throne.'35 The event was 
unusual (for which reason one finds it mentioned in the omen literature); the 
ruler was normally a mar awilim from an established family. He refers to his 


underlings as the muskénwm, which suggests that he regarded the awili, at 





least to some extent, as his peers." Also, the administration consists largely 

of members of the upper class. Qualified as maré damgiitim, they are found 

in texts from Mari as court dignitaries!37 and leaders of the royal amy. 38 
The power of the king was such 


epithets normally 








he could receive 





they must not harass me any longer.” For the interpretation see Kraus 1973:124-125, 

Tat Durand 1991:18, A. 36961 Gimicenam entam ™ ina emigim 1a abmapuma 
‘el gud 

138" jacobsen in Gordon, EL 1959:485-486, commentary to proverb 2.141 

130 CH § 117. See.on this subject Stol 1983h:13-15; Kienast 1980. 

131 See Withelm 1990:520 n. 78. See also the following notes. 

2 According to the Insiactions of Suruppak, lines 139-140 “The utterance of a curse 
afficts only the outside, but almsgiving kill” For the interpretation soe Wilcke 1978:220- 
222 and ef. Rémee 1978185. Another Sumerian proverb says that “To sreich out (the hand) 
begging is an aberration (1 { gg i g)agaiest Nimuta,’ Falkowitz, 1980:245-246, proverb 


























375, 
133. “The widow scavenges evenings on the road for something to eat,” Falkowite 1980, 
proverb 3.19. 
TS” On kingship in Mesopotamia see Gael 1974 
1S Nougayrol 1971-71 mir mathind Lured gabbat 
136 Kraus 1973:120-122 stresses the fins between the awl and the palace tothe point 








where they all become part of the royal adninistration 
13? "Accotding to ARMT 23, 620 the king bo 
table 
BS Lafont 1985162. 
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used for gods. In leters from Mari the king is called “my star" or ‘my sun’, 
star and sun being usual qualifications of gods in theophoric personal 
names.!39 The sheer divinity ascribed to the king is made explicit in a 
number of ways. The tum of phrase "May the king act as it pleases his 
divinity’ ® could still be interpreted as a form of flattery. But the oath by the 
kking instead of, or along with, the god is ind 

the human ruler is credited with. The matter deserves to be noted, especially 
since the king can also be mentioned in the place where one normally finds a 
reference to the personal god of the individual. Cylinder seals carry the name 
of their owner, his patronymic, and the name of his god. Instead of the 
expression ‘servant of Sama8’ (or some other god), many seals read ‘servant 








e of influence 





cative of the sphei 





‘of Hammurabi’ (or some other king). The significance of these occurrences 
will be probed in another chapter; suffice it to remark here that the devotion 
to the king may be connected to his divine status. 4! 

Though the king is at the apex of the political hierarchy, he does not wield 
solute power. The social élite (consisting of such mei 





as the kabrum and. 





the rabium) also had its share of influence; run-away slaves might seek 
the rabium.'42 These men of 

49 which suggests that they 
es. Indeed, in one or two Old Babylonian texts the 





refuge in the palace, or with the kabrum 





importance could grant judicial proceedings, 
acted as chiefs and judj 
kabtum is mentioned in parallelism with dayyanum (‘judge’).'45 Since the 
judiciary was not a profession but an honorific office, the judges are aptly 
me of the more prominent met 

thority as the 
king, yet their influence was far-reaching. If a good reputation was essential 








characterized as a ‘standing committee’ of 
46 The judges did not have the same a 





bers of the communit 





for a happy life in the Babylonian city, it was especially important to be well- 
considered by the kabrum and the rabim.'*7 According to texts of a later 





period people might even resort to magical means to win their favour.'48 


199 See Durand 1984:132. 

140 See D. Chaspin in AEM 1/2:233, note. 

al On the divinity ofthe king see also Jacobsen 1943: SjSherg 1972; Wileke 1974:179- 
180; Hallo 1988; Veenbof 1988. For the ideology of kingship in the early Old Babylonian 
period see Rémer 1969, 

2 Walters 1971:3536 

10 UBT 5, 246, cf Kraas 1955133 

144 1¢ should be noted that thee was no righ 
the executive in ancient Mesopotamia 

M49 See MSL 1:93 Ana ify VIi37 1d-plury eglir-a-ni au-wn-tar 
abnum arkassu wl ipras: cf. line kud di-[b]i u-un-kud = 
syn dint lin. 

"lo" Oppenheim 19673: 12 

14) AbB 3,22:29-31 
148 “Abusch 1985. 














ous separation between the judiciary and 
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‘The so-called ‘elders’ (Sibiitum) formed another body with political 
power counterbalancing, to some degree, that of the king.!4? They were in 
part conterminous with the circle of the ‘judges’. The title ‘elders’ does not 
‘mean that these men were all senior citizens; they did, however, all belong to 
the local élite.!59 Unlike the judges, they did not need to be formally 
recognized or appointed by the king. The elders of the early second millen- 





nium are the heirs of the third millennium institution of the city council 
(unken) of which all the family heads of the city (ab-ba [abba,] 
ru) were members.!5! They represented the city to the king, advising him 
in all relevant matters, Without their approval, the king could not easly reign. 





Itis probably wrong to call this a form of democracy, even if primitive; what 
it amounts to is an aristocratic control of the exercise of royal power. 

Many matters of the civil administration were settled at a level beneath 
that of the city as a whole, viz. that of the ward or the neighbourhood, The 
neighbourhood, called babnum (Sumerian d a g - gi 4- a) or babum (k-&) in 
Babylonian, i.c., ‘gate’, had its own jurisdiction and responsibilities, !5? 
Headed by a rabidin babtim, ‘leader of the ward','S or a bazannum, 
man, burgomaster’,'% the ward regulated its own local affairs, from 





der 






ita 
tion to security. Minor cases, such as a divorce procedure, might be settled 
by the neighbourhood court.155 The ‘man of influence’ (kabtum) of the ward, 
who acted normally as its judge, was expected to represent and defend the 
interests of the neighbours vis-A-vis the city authorities.'% These neighbour- 
hoods, whose structure w 








indistinguishable from city quarters,'57 can be re 
garded as the institutional layer between the city and the individual families. 


On the elders in Old Babylonian imes see Klengel 1960; 1989. 

139 Lafont 1985162 notes that in texts from Alaa the terms ‘elders’ (i-bucmn © 6-)is 
‘sed interchangeably with ‘notables’ (I d- me Ss i g y= danaitu) 

TSI” Romer 1980-42 commentary to line 3 (with references to further literature); Gelb 
1984, 

153 Donbaz & Yoffee 198667. See alo CAD B 10-11 s.. bub (1, “quarter ofa city, 
neighborhood, ward’); 22-23 xy. atu (2. "ety quarter’), and add to the references BE 17, 
‘86: 19-24 ul maha 88 ayes — api Sy, “He is 90 scanger, he is my brother living 
in my city quae. 

13)” Sto 197680. 

'S¢ On the equivalence ofthese terms see Klengel 1960-366 and n. 1 

155 Driver & Miles 1952.1:242-244; Diakonoff 1971:29. For the role ofthe inhabitants 
‘of the neighbourhood as witnesses see Veentof 1976: 160, 

156 "CE. VAS 22, 85 1 ipddandnaioa "7 3 imi boom Sa ina kuna 20° waziesu 2 
sl ecznnion 2 kil ear nni, "They locked me up and for three 
days the man of influence’ whose station (*zzie-su) is in your ward—they did not come 
to my rescue. The inspector of the merchants came to my rescue and released me. CY. Kraus 

1198355455, 
‘Adams 1969:188, Stone 1987:3-4 compares the Old Babylonian neighbourhoods to 
the residential quarters of pre-industrial Maslim cities, these Muslim neighbourhoods 
consist of between 500 and 1000 inhabitants, and have their own mosques and bath-houses. 
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The Religious Hierarchy 


‘The third hierarchy in the Old Babylonian city is religious; once again, it 
must be noted that there is a substantial overlap with the two previously 
mentioned hierarchies. Leo Oppenheim has formulated the theory that the 
city developed as landed owners began to maintain ‘town houses’ at nearby 
sanctuaries, and eventually moved their main residences there. Thus there 
would have emerged ‘a community of persons of equal status living in 
symbiosis with a cultic center."!58 The hypothesis is attractive in view of the 
evident ties in Old Babylonian times (and later) between the main temple of 
the city and the city's social élite. Though the god is patron of the entire city, 
his temple is run in fact by the established upper-class families of the city. 
‘The links between the city temple and the city élite brings up the question 
of the relations between temple and palace, It is generally held that kingship 





is a later development in Mesopotamia, having been preceded by the rule of 
the high priest (the Sumerian ¢ n).' In this construction of the historical 
development, the advent of kingship is often regarded as having led to a kind 
of dualism, the temple remaining an independent centre of political power. 
‘There is little evidence to support this idea, however. The physical distance 
between temple and palace in a number of cities is no valid argument, since 
the palace had usually to be built on new premises."®! According to the litur- 
gy of the Babylonian New Year festival, known from late first millennium 
the chief priest (Sedgallu) of Marduk slapped the king on the cheek 


















and heard his confession at the beginning of the first month of the year.'62 
Yet this fact should not be interpreted to mean that the king was inferior to, 
‘or even kept in check by, the priest. The supervisor (Zangim) of the temple 
was in fact appointed by the king.'6? Also, the palace had apparently 
complete records of, and unrestricted access to, temple property. A king 
was likely to feel that this was as it should be, sin 
to keep the temple in good repair." Though in theory the king was in the 





was his responsibility 








158 Oppenheim 19772:113-114, 

199 See Van de Mieroop 1992:234-235. An Old Babylonian letter from Mari refers to 
cighty ‘leader’ (gaqgaddty) who abused their privilege of access to the temple of the city 
goddess, AEM 1/1 (ARM 26), 256, around 1200 BC at Emar, the temple ofthe city god 
‘Ninurta’ was under the control of the ‘eMers' also referred to as the ‘ity’. In Neo 
Babylonian times, the temple was run by a college of ‘nobles’ (maré bdnt), see Joannts 
198b:112, 174, 

160 See Jacobsen 1957, 

16h See Postgate 19922137. 

162 CF, van det Tooen 1991:333, 

163 Renger 1969:180 a. 1920. 

164 Gallery 1980:18-19; note her reference wo Falkenstein 196350. 

165 Van de Mieroop 199296. 
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service of the city god, the reverse was true in practice: the temple provided 





religious legitimacy to the king." In the hierarchy of status the temple may 
have ranked higher than the palace, but in the hierarch 
‘was superior to the temple. 

To grasp the significance of the religious hierarchy and its social constitu- 
tion, it is necessary to understand that the role of the temple in the Old 
Babylonian society went well beyond the realm of devotion, The temple is 
‘hot the Mesopotamian equivalent of our synagogue or church; it was literally 
the ‘house" or ‘palace’ of the city god. Being one of the two ‘great organiza. 
1, and administrative 
‘money than the temple 
treasury: the god himself would keep watch; embezzlement would amount to 
hierosylia. The temple served as a bank of savings for wealthy citizens, 
for merchants as a bank of commerce, and for people in financial need as a 
bank of loans." ‘Temple loans to the needy did not bear interest; their 
records often leave the date of reimbursement open, saying that the debtor 
will pay ‘on the day the god has shown him favour’. A religious termino- 
logy is also used for commercial loans to which Old Assyrian merchants 
refer in their letters: they are called ‘votive gifts’ (ikribit) since they are 
eventually to be retumed to the temple." 

‘The importance of the temple as a centre of finance followed from its role 
in the city economy. By the Old Babylonian period the city god had long 
ceased to be the sole formal owner of the city and its land; yet the temple 





of power the palace 











tions’, the temple was an important economic, judi 






centre.'67 There was hardly a safer place to put one’ 




















domains were still impressive. The temple of the moon god Nanna at Ur can 
be cited in example.'”? It owned land inside 





d outside the city; many of its 





Ids were rented out for a fee or a share of the harvest; likewise, most of its 
ate ore! 





ards were cultivated by tenant farmers. The enormous herds of 









sheep and goats owned by the Nanni 
professional shepherds. Ano -e of income for the temple derived 
from the marshes in the vicinity of Ur; they were a quarry for fishermen and 
reed-cutters. The temple had a special house (the h) and a granary 
for storing its wealth; the former harboured the temple taxes and votive gifts, 


temple were assigned to the care of 











46 Hato 1966; Klima 1978-200 
‘Aselection of the extensive literature onthe subject includes Kraus 1954; Postgate 

Lipinski 1979; Charpin 1982; Kozyreva 1991:107-108 

18 “Bogaert 1966. 

> Ochser 1974-2 


9 Harris 1960; Veeahot 1987:58-6 













kat 1994:172-180. 
of the system and the terminology see Veenhof 1977:113-114; 











op 1992:77-105. 
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whereas the granary was the place for cereals and bread. In addition to its 
non-movable property, the temple had votaries who worked as millers and 
weavers in the temple's “workshops; they consisted of prisoners of war, 
widows, children from impoverished families, and the like.'73 Loans to 
traders, bearing an interest, resulted in a further increase of the temple's 
possessions 

‘The survey of the possessions of the temple lends a certain urgency to the 
question concerning the destination of these riches; who stood to gain by the 
temple's wealth? The theologically correct answer to the question would be: 
the god of the temple and his divine entourage. sods fed on the 
sight and the scent of their offerings, most of the temple's income was left 
for humans 
maintenance served as a reserve capital from which the entire community 
was potentially to profit. The temple aided indebted farmers by means of 
st; citizens who had ended up as prisoners of war were 
ransomed with temple money (CH § 32); those who had suffered severe 
of robbery were indemnified from the temple funds.'74 
The temple adminstration, drawn from the awil of the city, had the right of 
decision in such matters; a royal appointee, the Satammu, served as liaison 
with the palace;!"5 in practice, the king had the right of veto 

Judici emples, too, in the main one at the 
level of the city and in the neighbourhood shrines at the level of the neigh: 
ard (babtum)..7 The presence of the god, in the form of an 
image or some other symbol, endowed the proceedings with a lustre of 
1d solemnity. Since the Babylonians did not distinguish between 
civil law and criminal law, all kinds of cases were brought to the temples: 
allegations of larceny, inheritance disputes, and suspicions of marital infideli- 
ty could all be dealt with in the temple of the city god.'77 Along with the 
judiciary, the chiefs of the city (qaggadat alim) could be present at the 








‘use. What remained after the expenditures for personnel and 








Joans without inte 





losses on accout 














matters were dealt with in the 








bourhood or 





legitimacy 











173. Gelb 1972 

114 According to CH § 25 the restitution was made by the dum and the rabianum after 
an official declaration ‘before the god’ i, underoath. Iti not said where the money came 
from, 

V7 Gallerey 1980:19, 

176 On the roe ofthe central temple as place of judicial litigation ef. Christian, J.B 
1969:58 no. 18 29 awit Rima ka cinwm w dayyeinu 41a ibaa 2 inept ® Zumoma ina 
[tj "abi cat ® ane Larsen turdatiumitima 2° ina bit Samat ® dinar lisabic 
Sunita * Suna ibieatann ™ iat ™ ina din 4Samat Tiga, "The men have acted 25 
though there were no lawsuit or judge. If you are truly my father, send them to Lara tht 
they might investigate ther mater in the temple of Samat: and if they have sullered injustice 
they will receive compensation by the verdict of Samak 

177 Klengel 1976a:72. 
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deliberations. 78 The distribution of justice was based on the consensus of 
the judges and the chiefs composing the leading élite of the city. Records of 
the proceedings were usually kept in the temple archives. When physical 
evidence prevented a matter from being brought to the temple, the case was 
nevertheless adjudicated in the presence of the god by means of the divine 
‘weapon; this weapon was simply carried to the place of litigation; the parties 
involved made their statements in front of it.!79 

In ther 
including the authorities, had to bow to it. In reality, the religious hierarchy 
re ties of 
the established upper class (the awilié out of whose midst the ‘elders’ came) 
and the palace with the temple it is evident that the effective power lay with 
the king and the city élite, The institutionalized religion of the day, embodied 
in the temple, veiled the effective hierarchy of power: it offered the citizen the 
image of a stern yet merciful god who reigned supreme, bestowing his 
inde s or position. Before the god, 
every citizen, including the king, was a slave.'®0 In the real world, however, 
equality was an illusion. All through the Old Babylonian period society 
remained divided in classes based on wealth and prestige. 








ious hierarchy the temple stood at the top; society as a whole, 


‘appears to have had a primarily symbolic function. From the intit 









onall alike, irrespective of their sta 


Outside the City 


Due to the provenience of most of our sources, the Old Babylonian society 
‘may appear to have been 





roughly urbanized and quite sophisticated, There 
was also a world outside the city, however; life in the vil np- 
ments was as much a part of the Old Babylonian civilization as life in the 
city. In the mind of the urbs 


es and. 








population, the division of the Old Babylonian 





in an urban 





1nd a rural element tended to coincide with the distinction 

between Akkadians and Amorites; the former were the traditional inhabitants 

Of the cities, the latter the ‘nomads’ who felt at home in the open country.!81 
The average Old Babyl 

close contact. Spread out over the countryside were various villages and 

encampments; though politically dependent upon the city, they enjoyed a 

relative autonomy in their administration, The distinction between a city and 





n city had a hinterland with which it was in 





8 AbB 10, 161:6'-10 

9 Harris 1965; Van Lerberghe 1982; Spacy 1993. 

"WO itis entirely inline with the idea of ‘quality before God when later the qualiiatic 
‘beggar (pisnuqu) is used by Nabonidus to qualify himself in relation to the god (VA 
4:68, line 19), 

"8 According to Finkelstein, JJ. 1969:53 m1 the term “Amorites’ could simply refer 
to the ‘rural population 
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a village is not always clear in the language: the world alum may refer to 
either a city or a village, which suggests that the differences between them 
were gradual. A specific designation of the rural settlement is kaprum (6 - 
dur 5); another term is dimfum (a n - z3- g 4.) which, in distinction from 
kaprum, refers to a place with fortifications (dimtum means “tower’).!*? The 
eristic which distinguishes both the kaprum and the dimtum 
from the alum, it seems, is the homogeneity of the village population in con- 
trast to the diverse origins of the city dwellers: the kaprum and the dimtum 
are clan settlements, inhabited by members of the same kin group and their 
retainers,!83 

In some cases there is evidence to the effect that the land of the village 
was communal property. A document from Mari records the solemn trans- 
action by which a tract of arable land (eglum) near Appin, belonging to the 
Rabbaean clan Bit-Awin, was given by that clan to Yarim-Addu (the verb is 
nabalu, ‘to give in inheritance’). In confirmation of the allotment, thirteen 








main charact 














leading members of the clan, ‘brothers’ of Yarim-Addu, took an oath by the 
Assyrian king Samsi-Addu and their eponymous ancestor Awin the Rab- 
baean.!*4 Such customs cannot be dismissed as foreign elements in the 
Mesopotamian system. The celebrated Manistusu Obelisk (ca. 2260) records 
the royal purchase of eight fields, totalling 3430 hectares; 
bought from a group of people (called the wners of the field’) 
belonging to the same kinship cluster. The transaction, conducted in the pre 
sence of the ‘witnesses of the field’ (Sibiit eqlim), included the presentation 
Of gifts to the “brothers’—presumably the members of the kin group that 
‘owned the property.!85 Comparable customs are attested for other places in 
late third millennium documents;!* they are still found until deep into the 
eral zones of Mesopotamia. 7 

Archives belonging to, or dealing with, inhabitants of the countryside 
convey an impression of the social organization of a village. An example is 
the archive of the soldier Ubarum who lived in the village (u ru, i.e. 











él eqlim, * 














second millennium in the perip 





2_See CAD Dixy. dimaum exp. pp. 146-147 

183 See Diakono 1975; Heuer 1979; Foster 1989; Groneberg 1989. The interpretation 
ofthe dimnum as clan stlemert ress onan extrapolation fom the evidence for Nui, for 
Which sce Sankovska 1969 and Gross 1988:25-24. Evidence for extended family villages in 
Tater times isnot lacking: forthe Neo-Assyrian period see, e Postate 1988:142-145 
commentary os, 54-56 forthe Neo-Babyloninan period se, eg, Brinkman 1989 

TS" ARM 8 11, Fora discussion ofthe let see Asiour 19784 Leemans 1983:69, 

"AS “Matout 1966-5; Stenkller 19893:335s, For a dicussion ofthe obelisk sce ao 
Gasper 1986:152-139, 

Tie Seen. 92 

187 “Ror Nux and Arrapha see the Literature mentioned in m1 
“Tooen 1994. 
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lum!) of Supur Subula, not far from the city of Kutha.!#* Comparable in 
this to the ward of any big city 
elders, led by the rabidnum—a dignity rotated year by year among the 


he village was administered by a council of 





elders; the local mu°irrum (gal-unken-na) exercised authority on 
behalf of the Babylonian king who reigned over Supur-Subula, The village 
had its own temple, dedicated to the god Subula, theologically interpreted as 
the son of Nergal because of the proximity of Kutha (where Nergal was the 
chief god). The local temple was the place to settle legal disputes and to 
conclude contracts; the national gods Sama$ and Marduk were invoked as 
witnesses alongside Subula. Evidently 
local religion; these were subordinate, however, to the natio 











there was a local administrati 
I (i. Bi 
religion. The organization of the village 
differed little from that of the city neighbourhood; in fact, the former may 
have served as a model for the latter 

Though the actual difference between village and city wa 
city population cultivat 
fund 





‘ian) administration and th 








gradual, the 
‘an image of the country-dwellers that was based on 








the assumption of a 





wnental contrast. They perceived the Amorite living 
‘nomad’ "9 He was depicted as 





in the country as a typi 





a tent-dweller, (buffeted) by wind and rain, {unfamiliar with] the habit of 
praying (..). He digs up mushrooms in the hills, but does not know how to 
kneel; he eats raw meat; he has no house while he lives, nor is he buried 


when he dies. 90 


Amorites were said to belong to ‘a ravaging people, with the instincts of « 
beast’.!9! The unflattering im: 





was completed, according to a piece of evi 





dence from the first millennitum, by the characterization of the Amorite 
sexual pervert: ‘(The A]morite says to his wife; You be the man, [I] will be 
the woman’ !%2 Summing up the ignorance and lack of manners of the rural 
population, the Amorite nomad was the antipode of the civilized Babylonian 
citizen, 





The clichés about t 





¢ Amorites catered to the need for an anti-type as a 





18 The archive has been published by Sollberger 1951 and Szlechter 1983. Ithas been 
sMudied by Landsberger 1955 

'W9" Literature o8 the ‘nomads’ includes, in addition tothe studies mentioned in the 
following footnotes, Kupper 1957; Klengel 1959; Malamat 1962; 1967; Klengel 1972; 
Talon 1986; Malamat 1989. On the Amosites see Gelb 1961; Huffmon 1965; Buccellat 
1966; Gelb 1968; Liverani 1973; Anbar 1991 

198 "Translation based on the reading of Kicia 1993:104-106. 

191 Civil 196731ySmar-tu 1G-ba-lam-m{a]%dim-ma-ur-ra 


tty 











WL 230, translation and commentary of the Assyrian Collection of Bilingual 
Proverbs, column i I-4. Note also Borger 1991:36-37, line 27, which says thatthe nomads 
have intercourse like animals’ (G-m a-am-g in 7~n am, Akkadian ‘birds’), 
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‘means to define an urban ideati 





they cannot be taken as a faithful reflection 
of reality. The barbaric Amorite belongs to the same category as the funda- 
mentalist Muslim and the bigoted Christian: they are distorted images 
designed to flatter the self-complacency of those who produce them. That the 





‘Amorites were by no means the scum of society, as the string of clichés 
ct that many ofthe royal dynas 
ties in the Old Babylonian period were of Amorite descent, Hammurabi of 
Babylon had Amorite ancestors; so did Samsi-Addu of Assur and Zim 
im of Mari, Their fathers were “kings that dwelt in tents’, as the Assyrian 


might lead one to believe, is clear from the 








kking list puts it!°3 Nor did the Amorite monarchs try to disguise their 
origins. Sacrificial rituals for the dead, attested for Mari!™ and Babylon, 95 
publicly commemorated the Amorite ancestry of the ruling monarch.!% An 
Amorite king like Zimri-Lim had to be reminded by one of his officials that 








he was king of both the Haneans (an Amorite people) and the ‘Akkadian’ 
(ie. native) el 
horses, as was the Amorite custom, but in a chariot with mules, in 
swceordance with the native practice 
R fact be found in 
pastoralists with a pattern of annual transhumance;!% others had settled in 
Villages and taken to an agricultural mode of existence;! yet others served 
as soldiers in the kin lived in the city, usually in the 
same neighbourhood.20! The main thing these different groups had in com: 
\s their ethnic background: 
Syrian regions situated west of Mesopotamia.” 
tong 
g 
ments.2™ Also in an urban setting they preserved a separat 
usually lived in what we would call ‘ethnic’ neighbourhoods; 








ent of the population; therefore he should not ride solely on 








Amorites could 





variety of settings: some were 











while som 











s are originally from the 






‘Amorite was their native 





; though hardly ever used in the written records of the time, the lan- 





surfaces in their names and the names they gave to their settle 
identity: they 
05 marriage 








193 See Kraus 1965. 
194 Biro 1980, 

195 Finkelstein, J J. 1966 

196 Fora discussion ofthese texts see Charpin & Durand 1986:159-170. 

197 ARM 6, 76, See Charpin & Durand 1986:143-145, 

198 See Matthews 1978; Anbar 1991:159-170, 

199 Anbar 1991:170-17, 

200 ‘Anbar 1991: 184-185 

See below, a. 25. 

See on this issue Kamp & YotTee 1980:89-99, 

Singer 1991 

(Chari & Durand 1986:157-158 

A list from the city of Etounaa mentions twenty-nine Amorite men, divided ito five 
bribuums and denoted as residing in the city, The editor of the text suggests that in this 
‘context the btwn stands for a small encampment (Gelb 1968), but nothing. proves that 
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partners were preferably sought within their own group 2% It is the combina- 
tion of success in an urban environment with the maintenance of an Amorite 
cultural identity that explains some of the resentment the Amorites elicited 
from native Mesopotamians. 

‘The advice to Zimri-Lim to act in such a Way as to satisfy both his Amor- 
ite and his Akkadian subjects offers ag 
between the rural and the urban population. So do some of the Amorite 
terms relating to their social organization. Thus the hibrum, ‘lineage group’, 
refers to a number of conjoint households "7 It was a subdivision of the clan 
a word etymologically related to Hebrew géy, ‘people’ 208 Each 
clan was under the leadership of a sugagum, whose designation is particular 
to the Amorite milieu, but whose functions ran parallel to those of the 
hazannum known from the Babylonian city wards.20° The sugdgum was 
appointed by the king on the recommendation of the ci 
from, a 








impse into the cultural differences 


or gayum, 





210 he was chosen 








assisted by, a council of elders, the S7biitu2"! A collective of cl 





could be referred to as a ‘land’ (matum), a ‘house’ (bitum) or as ‘sons of 
So-and-s0 


To some 





(eg, dumu-me8 Yamina), 





xtent the differences in social organization between Amor 





ind Akkadians may be more terminological than real; yet the fact that these 
Amorite terms did survive suggests that there were no fully satisfactory 
equivalents in the Babylonian idiom. Apparently 





the Amorites consciously 
‘maintained their ‘tribal’ culture in their social organization, To call this 
adic is not entirely appropr 
been described as ‘enclosed’, because they were surrounded by, and 
depended upon, the urban civilization of the Babylonians; the transhumant 
movements they made were limited. The rural Amorites were not bands of 


culture no e. Theirs was a nomadism tha 








lawless adventurers; most of them were simply pastoralists. Like any other 
segment of the population, they were expected to pay taxes.?!? The temple 
administration collected these contributions on behalf of the palace.2!3 1 






yum and Sippar 





such isthe case. Clan-wise habitation of city neighbourhoods is not typical of Am 
(Donbaz & Yolfee 1986:67). Two suburbs of Sippar, vie. Sippar-Ama 
‘Yalu, grew out of Amorite encampmnents 

205 Chapin & Durand 1986:171-172. 

207 Anbar 1991279. 

20 On the term and its significance se Talon 1985:278-280, 

209 Anbar 1991:151 appears to make a distinction between the sugdgum and the 
‘bazar. His description of the (wo offices, however, suggests a remarkable likeness, 

10” Anbar 1991:144-145, 

211 ‘Anbar 1991:150-154, 

212 Talon 1979; f. Diakonoff 1985-51 and. 13. 
213. Galley 1980:12-15; se also Elis 1974, Landsberg 195S:130 notes that Ubarum, 
inhabitant of the village Supur-Subula, had to pay regular family ux, called ki -é aba 
(asap bit aim), to the local erie 
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freedom of the Amorite nomads was limited, then; they had been integrated 
into the administrative system of the Old Babylonian states. 

Because of the cohabitation of Amorites and Akkadians, the Old Babylo- 
nian society has been characterized as ‘dimorphic’ 2! Though the use of the 
term is subject to the risk of over-emphasizing the distinctions5 it can 
hardly be denied that there was a dimorphism of sorts, manifest 
the coexis 





self in 








nce of two different lifestyles and pattems of social organization 





The dimorphism is also evident in the points of reference which the two 
population segments chose for defining themselves, Whereas the urban 
population of Akkadian extraction looked to the city and the neighbourhood 
as anchors of identity, the Amorites and the village dwellers (the two being 
nearly indistinguishable at times) identified with their land and their ances. 
tors. The ‘sons of the city” (maré dlim) defined themselves in a different 
than the ‘sons’ of ancestor So-and-so, such as the maré Awin, This 





distinction also plays a role in the characteristic forms of family 
the Akl 
forms of family religion that the following chapters are devoted, 





ligion of 





dian and Amorites segments of the population—and it is to the 


214 Rowton 1976a; 1976b; 1977 
215 CF, the critique ofthe concept of socal dimorphism by Kamp & Yoffee 1980:94, 





CHAPTER THREE 


THE CULT OF THE ANCESTORS: 
AHISTORICAL FOCUS OF IDENTITY 


The religion of the family’ is an ambiguous expression: it might refer either 
to the religion as practised by and within the family or to the devotion to 
‘one’s family and family values. To avoid such confusion, preference has 





been given in this study to the term ‘family religion’. It should not be 


overlooked, however, that the practice of family religion is rooted in, and 





thrives upon, attachment and loyalty to one’s family. No better illustration of 





this principle than the cult of the ancestors: veneration of one’s forebears is a 


form of devotion to one’s family in its historical dimension, The two sides of 





the coin—devotion to the family and devotion of the family—cannot be 





entirely separated. The present chapter will seek to describe, first the rites of 


passage into and out of the family, and then the cult of the ancestors, 





Rites of Incorporation. 


The predominant met n family is that of “flesh and 





1 the Babyloni 





aphor 








blood’ (rum w lémi). The concept of kinship underlying this expression is 


tion, the members of the 





that of common descent; throu 
family are part of t 
is neither a prerequisi 


h the line of g 











same flesh and blood, Yet by itself such common 





nor a guarantee of membership in the 





Like any other human institution, the Old Babylonian family is a social 
I reality only 
because the participants ascribe to a set of common symbolizations.! Their 


construct. Even if presented as a natural fact, it becomes a soc 








sent to the 
Such rituals may be quite informal, to the point of escaping notice, The rites 
sion performed at the passage from the out-group 
to the in-group or vice versa, however, are too emphatic to go unrecognized 
I some 





¢ symbols takes the form of participation in the family rituals 





of incorporation and exc 





These rites of pass: wuse they rev 





deserve particular attention be: 





of the fundamental values of Old Babylonian families. 





The best-known rite of incorporation is the marriage ceremony.? It 


1 Cf Strauss, A.A. 1959:14 
2 See Greengus 1966; 1969; Renger 1973s; Veenhof 1976; Wilcke 1985:241-284 
Klima 1986; Sauren 1986; Westbrook 1988 
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realizes and validates the transfer of a woman from the realm of the one 
family group to that of the other. The wife is not a natural member of the 
family; she must change places in order to become part of it, acquiring a new 
status in the process. The transaction was concluded in several phases, the 
central event being the weddi 

bride made a formal statement of mutual acceptance, declaring themse! 





in the house of the bride. Here groom and 








to 
be husband and wife. This performative illocutionary act was witnessed by 
the respective families. In celebration of the marriage, which had become a 
reality as soon as the solemn words had been spoken, the guests joined in 
the kirrum, a common meal with a generous supply of food and drink.? An 

nportant effect of the table communion was the creation of a bond betwe 
the two families; by partaking of the 











ne food and drink, the two families 





‘were knit together. Henceforth, there would be saldnum (family ties) between 
them, according to the wording of an Old Babylonian letter.* 





In addition to the ceremonial meal, characterized as a rite of ‘mutual 





ingestion’ in the anthropological literature, the various phases of the wedding 
pace 
groom 


real estate as well, where it was desi 


companied by other symbolic acts. To mark the engagement the 






nted his bride to be.’ The act was customary in transactions of 
ry between 
seller and buyer: by anointing each other, seller and buyer created fictitious 
family ties between them.® The anointing in the setting of the betrothal served 


a similar purpose: the 





gned to create a commun 








an incorporated the bride in his family group. 





ct was the veiling (pussumu) or covering (so with the 





term du 1g) ofthe bride (kallaru, Sumerian é- gi g-a) by the 
sd in studies of the 





‘groom. Though this rite of investiture is often negl 
Babylonian marriage, its significance shou 
of texts. According to a Babylonian pseudo-prophecy 
e bride will be veiled and 
she shall humbly serve her husband.’ The Epic of Gilgame’ describes the 
face of the dead as being covered (katdmu) ‘like a bride’ 9 
sion concerning the bride can be deduced from the investiture of the éntw 





ld not be underrated. The custom 





attested in a sti 





painting an idyllic tableau of family relations, “tl 











A similar conclu. 





priestess at Emar, since the rite of consecration mirrors the investiture of the 


3 See Kraus 1964:24-25; Landsberger 1968:76-85 
4 Laessge 1959:62-63, Sh. 874 9 inanna mirutka ana mariya 





nam 37 w slitum 
ina birifn}i Ua ipparras. CAD § sv. slitu translates the word as "kin by marrage’ 

5” See Landsberger 1968:80-81 n. 4. Note also the anointing ofthe extu onthe occasion 
of her consecration; the ritual is modelled after the wedding rites (Amaud 1985, 39:34). 

© See, eg, Krecher 1980b:494 § 9; Wilcke 1985:257-258; Gelb 1992:168-16). 

7 Civil 198347, lines 12-13, cf. translation p. 48; fra slighily different interpretation of 
the text see AEM 1/1:108 n. 46 
alla (ma f= = pig a) whl 
> Gilg VIN 17. 











miss ip Jolly), Borger 197a:11 i 17. 
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‘woman at her wedding. The ritual prescriptions say that the priestess shall 
hhave her head covered (Jeurtum) “like a bride’.9 

Whilst the role of the veil in the wedding ceremonial is sometimes 
acknowledged, it has hardly been noted that the garment occurs in a dual 
capacity. Many studies limit their observations to the bridal veil as a symbol 
of chastity or virginity. Thus the ceremonial function of the veil at the 











wedding has been summarized by saying that ‘the bride came to the groom 
veiled (or, sometimes, he himself would veil her), so that he might unveil her 
in privacy."!! What has frequently gone neglec 
important role played by the veil as a symbol of belonging. The sum 






|, however, is the far more 





just quoted confuses the two aspects by failing to distinguish between the 
veil worn by the woman at the outset of the ce 





ony, and the veil with 
which she was covered by her new husband. Yet the two situations must be 
distinguished; the veil wom by the bride as she came to her husband is not 
the same veil which the husband later put on his new wife 

“The veiling ofthe bride by the husband is wel attested in Mesopo 
texts, An Old Babylonian example is found in the epistolary archives from 
Mari. As Sibiu, the daughter of the King of Aleppo, was wedded to Zimi- 
Lim, envoys from Mari came to bring the mariage gift (biblum) and to put a 
veil over the princess. '? Here it is not the husband who veiled the bride, but 
cemissaries acting in his name. Yet though the actual veiling might be 
performed by others, the juridical person responsible forthe veiling was the 
husband. The significance of the act is made explicit in the Middle Assyrian 
Laws (§ 41). They rule that the man who wishes to turn his concubine 
(esirt) into his | 
witnesses, while publicly declaring her tobe his wife. The small ceremony 





ymian 









wife is to veil her (pussumu) in front of five or six 





constituted a valid marriage act. A public veiling by the husband, so the text 
Suggests, was the non-verbal part of a rite by which he proclaimed his bride 
as his wife, 

‘The custom may well go back to the third millennium. In Sumerian texts 
the rite by which a m: lationship was confirmed or reconfirmed in 
cluded the covering of the woman by her husband. The verb dul 
rendered in Akkadian by katdmu, literally means ‘to cover’, The object used 





Sumeri 





to cover the woman was a piece of cloth, so that itis possible to tran: 
court protocol of a 
remarriage has recorded the words pronounced by the husband to the 
‘woman he had earlier divorced: I want to cleanse myself with you, I want to 





dul as either ‘to clothe’ or ‘to veil’. A Neo-Sumeri 








1 Arnaud 1986, 369:63-64, 
M Tyevat 19752239. 
2 1 Gg Aatumé eli mars nidd., AEM 1/1 (ARM 26), 10:13-15. 
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veil (dul) you (again)""3 Veilin 
init 


or clothing the woman could either 
iate the marriage with her, or reaffirm or renew it. The veil had come to be 
¢ wedding ceremony, that in Sumerian the 
verb dul, ‘to cover’, developed the connotation ‘to marry’. Of the poor 
man's daughter itis said in a proverb that her love is cheap. “She is a woman 
whom the man with whom she lies does not clothe/veil (du 1), who is not 
given as his wife (d am-a-n i). 

jeneral purport of the husband's veiling his bride is clear: he thus 





so intimately connected with t 














leg: 
solution is found in a phrase belonging to the termi 


ly wedded her. But what was its specific significance? A clue to the 
jology of the marriage 
contracts. An Old Babylonian marriage document says that a man called 





Mir-Sippar has ‘ta 





woman called Tabbitum, “for marriage and for 
clothing and feeding her."!S What is referred to in the Sumerian texts with 
the verb dul, “to cover (with 





ments)’, occurs in the Old Babylonian 


terminology as ‘clothing’ (labdu). The provision of the woman with clothes 





‘was one of the core responsibilities of the husband. By putting a veil upon 
his bride he publicly ass 





id this responsibility and demonstrated thereby 
wn as his wife.'6 The veiling by the husband was 
The gesture was symbolic, focusing on the b 


that he accepted the we 
primarily an act of clothis 
of the bride as a pars pro toto. By veiling his wife, the husband clothed her 








and incorporated her into his family 
Excommunication by Divestiture 


The social significance of the rites of veiling and clothing is elucidated by the 





reverse actions. It might be expected that a woman would lose the right to 
Wear a veil in the event of divorce, In fact, the only passage where such a 
symbolical penalty may be referred to is found ina Neo-Babylonian marriage 
ines are difficult to decipher and their interpretation 
is of necessity provisional.'” Instead of unveiling as a symbolic denudation, 
however, a number of texts hint at an actual stripping of the woman. In legal 





agreement. The relevant 








alkenstein 1956, 23:9-10 
'4 OECT 1, Pl. 131 7-9, translation by T, Jacobsen in Gordon, E. 1 1959:482, 

1S CT-48, $1 7 wna afbiine w mitt * ana labia w aprissa isi. The text has 
been collated and translated by Westbrook 1988:122-23. Westbrook translates uparu as 
patting’, Following a suggestion by J.C. Greenfield, | prefer to take apdru as-a by-form of 
«peru, which may be raslated38"o provide for (with victuals) 

"©" Note that the situal ancinting might be interpreted aloog similar ines, since a husband 
was under the obligation o regularly provide his legal wife with rations of grain, wool, and 
oil’ (VAS 8, 9:12-14; ef. CT 8,31: 61:12-13 

17 Joannés 1986.75, lines 77-78. Joannés re 
Likkatu uparreg, ‘elle dégagera sa nage de Ia ca 
Roth 198911 1-112. 























the relevant passage ina tg Sram 
* For a different interpret 
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documents from Nuzi and Yana denudation occurs as an act of divorce.!8 


‘The standard phrase runs ‘to strip off the garment and to drive out naked. 
Such is the fate of the wife should she reject her husband, or after his death 
go to live with another man, or give family possessions to a ‘stranger’. In 
each case mentioned, itis the wife who has disrupted the family, Denudation 
is not her punishment for dishonouring her husband, but the result of her 
disrespect for the solidarity of the family she has maried into. 

‘A variant of the phraseolo 
from Ugarit, Emar, and El-Qitar, Testamentary texts from Emar say that the 
widow who marries outside the family is to put her clothes (t 4g - mes 
subétit) upon a stool, after which she is free to go wherever she likes." An 





y found at Nuzi and Hana occurs in legal texts 








analogous penalty could be imposed on male members of the family. A deed 
of inheritance from El-Qitar warns the heirs that the one who contests the 
the chi 
bout unprotected.2” According to a compa 


id leave the house, so 





validity of the will is to put (his) clothes o 
that he will wander 
from Ugarit the son who does not recognize the premier position of his 

garment (%% 





rable text 





widowed mother must put his 





6-& =nablaptu) on the door- 
bolt and go off (ipaftar) to the street2! In the same vein it is written in a 
iv; 

serious way, is to put his g: 





ritic adoption record that the adopted son, should he misbehave in any 





ment on the door-bolt and go out (irtesi) into the 





street.22 The family provided its members with clothes.23 The one who was 
forced to return his garment was stripped of his social skin; his ties with the 
lone, without the 
protection of the family, and with no claim to its possessions. 

In Old Babylonian times, the se 
nd his family usually took less dramatic forms. The current symbolic act 





go out on to the streets 





family were severed, He had 








ration of the woman from her husband 








to signify the rupture of the 1 





riage was the cutting of the hem of the 





8 Matt 1988:122-138 

| Huchnerpard 1983, nos. For improvements on the original edition 
and commentary see Huchnergad 1985:431-434: Wilcke 1985:309-313. In one text the 
‘woman has to deposit her garment “in the wooden box’, se Tsukimoto 1991, no, 23:30-33, 

10 Snell 1984: 161, lines 13-18, In view of the paral, line 18 should be read itu & i 
si lcitta-alak, Huchnergard's interpretation of git 86-3 as lit, “stool, s confirmed 
by the occurrence off 1 - gu - 23 , ‘chair’, in the record from El-Qitr 

2” Thureau-Dangin 1937, RS 8.145:22-23 (copy p. 246, transliteration pp. 249-250), 
CC. the Emar text that says thatthe son who persistently disobeys his mother isto “release 
himself (from the house anc the farnily), literally release his head” (8 ag - du fd lipuur), 
‘gagged expressing here the reflexive aspect of the ation. Fr the text sce Tsukimoto 1991 
ore 





























Ug. 5, 838-10. 
CCF. te frequent request for clothes in family comespondence, see ADB 2, 83:18-19; 
‘ABB 5, 160+. 3-5"; ABB 9, 106:16-22; TCL 18, 84-22; 18,111 (translated in Oppenheim 
1967%34-85). On the theme see Zaccagnini 1983-23 

24 CF, Sigrst 1993:387-388, Was clothing distinc 





by expanded family? 
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woman's garment (sissikiam batagu) 2 
an acknowledged gesture to signify that one wished to dissociate oneself 
from someone or something, Cutting the hem of one’s wife's garment, in 
conjunction with the repudiation formula ‘she is not my wife,’ constituted 
g of the woman by the 
went: the former must be understood as the 


Tearing one’s garment in half was 








the divorce. The act was as symbolical as the coverit 
man with the hem of his gs 
‘annulment of the latter. It has also been suggested that the sissiktum is identi 
cal with the bridal veil: cutting it or biting it off would then be an aggressive 
form of unveiling, reducing the woman to the liminal state in which she 
carried neither the veil of her father nor that of her husband 27 

The ceremonial stripping 
and clothin 











nd the deposition of the garment are the 


opposites of the veil of the bride; the latter signified 


on into the family, th 





incorpora 
formal divestiture could be inflicted on both m 
social interpretation of its opposite. The investiture of the bride, if her being 
veiled or cer 


former separation from it, The fact that a 








and women supports the 


nonially clothed may be so referred to, was not intended to 





underscore her charm, nor was it meant to induce a temporary departure 
from the profane world, as Arnold van Gennep once suggested. In ancient 
Babylonia the bride was veiled or otherwise clothed by her husband to 





publicly demonstrate her entry into his family, with all the ensuing rights and 


duties, As long as she was married she had the right to wear the veil as a 





symbol of her belonging to the family of her husband. 





Through the introduction into a different family, marriage provided the 





with a new identity. She received a new name: henceforth she would 
be known as ‘the daughter of Nj” but as ‘the wife of NN2'. Her 
hhusband’s name was the symbol of her safeguard and her identity from her 








marriage onward. A son might flatter his father by saying that the latter's 


*good name’ (umum damqum) had been placed on him: he thereby implied 





that he was under his father’s protection and sha 





ed in his social prestige 
In asin 





lar way did the woman live under the shelter of her husband's 
name. That is why the excommunication from her husband's family left her 
naked, in the same way it they lost their family 
name, and thereby a part of themselves. Their nudity, partial or complete. 
symbolized this loss of identity. Cut off from the family they were free—yet 
fear rather than relief 





id the disinherited so 








theirs was a freedom inspirit 





25 For references see Fink 
2 See, ey. AEM 
2 Cf, Wilcke 1985: 
28 Van Gennep 1908-240-241, 


2 ADB 10, 203 # umd 





cin, J.J. 1976; Veenbot 1976:159. 
ARM 26), 323 2" ana fib neti 72 subi aru 








nqum ina mubhini fakin 








48 CHAPTER THREE 
The Care and Feeding of the Ancestors 


To be incorporated in a family meant to be incorporated in a community that 
embraced several generations. During different periods in their lives, some 
of these generations were contemporaries of one another: grandparent 
parents and children might even live in the same house, Yet the generations 
that had died also continued to have an impact. The dead were included in the 
‘community of the living. This continuing communion with the earlier 








snerations was manifested and, in a sense, realized through the cult of the 
ancestors, 

To fully 
analysis of the forms and function of the ancestor cult is indispensable. An 
introduction into the matter may be found in the Old Babylonian version of 
the Gilgamed Epic. As GilgameS set out for his journey to the Cedar fore 
the elders of Uruk pronounced a valediction of blessings and advice. One of 
their counsels to the hero concerned the daily cult to his dead father: 


preciate the nature of the society constituted by the family, an 











When you see the night fal, dig a wel 
there must always be clean water in your flak. 
Cool water you should sprinkle for Samak 

bbe mindful of the divine Lugalbanda % 








Though this advice may seem unrelated to the cult of the dead, it is not 





Lugalbanda was the father of Gilgame. Samad is mentioned because the 





dead resided in the underworld, and the sun god acted as a mediator between 
the dead and the living. During the time of day Sama was with the living, 
but when evening fell, the sun descended to the world below and met the 
dead, The ‘cool water” libated to Sama was intended for Lugalbands. A 
wealth of texts reflecting actual practice (such as letters and deeds of 
adoption) show that th 

ides 








cult of the dead was by no mea 





ns a mere literary 





One of the duties of a pious son was to bring regular offerings to the 
ancestors, and in particular to his own father. Though the duty was incum- 
lity for the cult of the dead lay 
with the one who had succeeded his father as paterfamilias. Normally, this 
was the eldest son. Testamentary decisions from Old Babylonian Nippur 
show that the eldest, in addition to a preferential part, received such para- 
phernalia of the domestic cult as the ‘ceremonial table’ (ban Sur zA- 
gU-1a, paitiar sakké)2! In his capacity as the new head of the family, he 








bent on all the children, the main respon 


2 OB Gilg. ¥ vi “ina nub bir birtam li kay mi elit ina nadia 
atin mé cna “Samat tana ® (la tahasas *Lagalbanda 
Prong 1976216 
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‘was to ‘uphold the family and the ancestral spirts."3? Since the son did not 
receive his authority by delegation from the ruled, but by transmission and 
assumed devolution from the ancestors, his leadership in the cult of the 





ancestors had the attendant effect of legitimizing his position3 Only rarely 
did a daughter achieve this position. 

‘The advice the elders of Uruk gave to GilgameS assumes that offerings to 
the dead were a daily ritual. A technical term for this day-to-day care of the 
ancestors is kispu gind, ‘regular funerary offering’, found in a Middle 
Babylonian text.°S Also in Old Babylonian times, the word kispum (from the 
verb kasdpu, ‘to break in small pieces’) is the standard term for the cult of 
the ancestors. It designates primarily the presentation of food. Such food, 
offered on a daily basis, was simple: after 
e given a bowl of fine flour, and water was poured for them. 
rites were quite informal, litte mention is made of them in the 
texts. Some references to this daily cult have gone unnoticed, furthermore, 
be: 
the paterfamilias.” The sufferer who complains that he is treated as though 
“he ate his food without invoking his god, and neglected his goddess by not 
the flour offering’ does not refer to the temple cult, but to the 








short invocation, the ancestors 





we Because 





these dai 





use the dead are in this connection at times referred to as the ‘gods’ of 











bringin 
portions the ancestors were to be given daily.38 The text implies that the 
offerings to the dead coincided with the meals of the 
e performed, including the 
presentation of a full meal. In ancient Babylonia, the usual time for this 











On special occasions more solema rites we 


solemn repast fell at the end of the month.%9 This time is referred to as the 
the moon has been ‘taken away’ (babalu). Its 
‘resting day’, must probably be interpreted 





tim bubbulim, the day(s) w 
‘Sumerian equivalent u 4- n 4 - 
‘a8 a reference to the repose of the moon.*® The invisibility of the moon, due 
six hours, 





1o its conjunction with the sun, lasts between twenty and fifty 





” KTK 18. Lines 6-9 read: ‘Whom do 1 
(trust) and whom do you? Is there any stranger (iam) who tomorrow will give us just one 
shekel o uphold our farily (bit abin) and our ancestral sprit (eemame)? The translation is 
by Larsen 1976:289 n, 10 

33° CF, Skaist 1980, 

34 For some examples sce van der Toorn 199446, 

35 Twukimoto 1985:80, 

%6 Cf. lines 73-16 ofthe Incantation to Uta (Cohen, M. E. 1977): “Uta (.), four is piled 
up for you, water is poured for you. Fine flour is brought, to the man's god ... a water 
Tibaion is made for you 

37" See especially the section ‘Gods and Ancestors” below 

38 BWL 38 "ila ikar ek hal » iid Sitaraatu massa’? li ube 

3 Tgukimoto 1985:46-48 (Old Babylonian); 57-60 (Mari); 62-65 (Third Dynasty of 
Ur); 79 (Middle Assyrian), [10 (Neo-Aseyrian): [23-124 (Neo-Babylonian) 

2” See Livingstone 1986264 nn. 28-29; Sallaberger 1993.1:60-61 
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‘hich means three nights atthe most. This period of lunar invisibility may 
be termed the interlunium.! In Akkadian it can also be referred to asthe réi 
warbim, literally the “beginning” of the month, but actually a designation of 
the end of the month, covering the period of the moon's disappearance until 
its firs reappearance. © 

The cuneiform evidence shows that, from the third through the first 
millennium BC, the interlunium was consistently associated with funerary 
rituals. Already a mid-third millennium text from Lagaé associates the funer- 
ary meal withthe interunium ((u 4 }-n~a- a). Evidence from the Ur- 
II Period points to the 
sun god from the be 
of the dark moon’ as the day of th 
continuation of the practice in Old Babylonian times we may quote from a 
letter written by a naditum’® (a woman dedicated to a god and living in a 





same association. A Sumerian incantation to the 
y 
8.45 To illustrate the 





inning of the second millennium also mentions t 





funeral offeri 





cloister) to her brother. 





‘As you, my broth 





know, this year you have sent me neither garlic, 
onions, nor sirbittum fish. When I do not write you, you forget about me! 1 
am now sending Muballit-Marduk to you. (Make] preparations to send me 
‘one shekel silver worth of garlic, one shekel silver worth of onions and 
sirbittwm fish. (If not.) what will I contribute throughout the year to. the 
iy at the time ofthe moon's disappearance? 47 








kispum offering of your 


The letter sugi 
living members were assumed to participate, if not in person then 


ests that the monthly kispwm was a family ritual in which all 





t least by 
indie 





making a material contribution. The phase ‘throughout the ye: 
h of th 





moreover, that it was celebrated each m 








The days of the disappearance of the moon were in some respects fright- 





According to the he al tradition, the days of the interlunium, 





ologi 
wound the 29th or the 30th of the month, are dangerous: A lexical list calls, 
the 30th, identified as the “day of the kispu’, an ‘evil day’.*? The practical 
consequences are illustrated by a section of a hemerological compendium 














For a discussion ofthe Latin teruinology sce Lunais 1979:331-337. 
See Whiting 1987:62-63; JM. Durand, NABU 1987, 73 
‘Thureau-Dangin 1903:32, no, 58= AO 4042, i 61 2, cf. Rosengarten 1960:306- 
308; Cohen, M. E.1993:54 

44 Sallaberger 1993.1:60-62. 

4 “Alster 1991, line 137. 

% Pace Tsukimoto 1985:47, who assumes that the letter was written by a man. The 
reference to ‘SamaS and My Lady" inline 2 shows tht the sender was a naditw living in 











"Fa 1, 106-19 
See, eg. Labat 1939313314 
4 MSL 5:23.24, lines 192-202; se also Surpu Vill 








BMS 61:12 LKA 153 12, 
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dealing with the 29th of the month. For each month, the entry opens by 
saying that one should not go out through the gate.5 One was well advised 
not to undertake a journey, and also other activities had better be suspended. 


People used these *holy-days" to ca her as family for a festive 
meal.5! Delicacies they could not afford on normal days, 
quality beer, were now on the menu. It is probably in the context of this feast 
that the monthly kispum was offered. As the family joined in a meal of 
plenty, it did not for 
dishes.5? Also in respect to the diet 
‘generations lived in synchronism.53 
Once a year there was a kind of All Souls’ Day. In Old Babylonian times, 
ly fell in the fifth month known as Abum (August). The Sumerian 








+h as meat and 





et its ancestors; the latter received their share of the 
ry customs, then, past and present 











it norm 





writing of this month's name is ne-1Z1-gar. A later text offers an 
etymological explanation by saying that in the month Abu, “braziers are 


kindled, a torch is raised for the Anunna gods.’5 The Anunna gods (or the 








Anunnaki) are the gods of the underworld; by the time this text was com- 





osts could be included in their number.5 ‘Raising 





mitted to writing, the 





torch for the Anunna gods’ was a mortuary rite addressed at the gods of the 
netherworld, including the dead. Was there indeed an annual ‘feast of 
torches’ at which hosts of their dead’?57 In spite of 
‘occasional doubts,%8 such seems to have been the case indeed. As part of the 
All Souls’ festival there was a v which lights had to be burned. 
This explains why the Magli ritual, whose calendrical setting in Neo 











ined the 





il during 





Assyrian times is the night and early morning of Abu the 29th, assigns such 





a prominent role to Girra, the god of fire.®? Parallels from the ancient world 


to such a torch. fh are known. 





nual death wa 





5 Labat 1965:126-129 no, $9, 
51 A later ritual calendar (Labat 1965:128, no, 59:2) prescribes that on the 29th of 
Ayyar, people were to olla festive} meal (nit) 
This suggestion has already been ventured by Bote 
1980138, 

5)” Tyukimoto’s dismissal of the possibility thatthe Aispum was int 
‘meal cannot be accepied, the only evidence being adduced coming from Mar (1985:60). 
3 Tsukimoto 1985:48-SI; Cohen, M, E. 1993:454-465; Sallaberger 1993.1:12 

For the netherworld character of Abum sce also Abusch 1974261 and n. 4. 
SS"KAV 218aIl® ki-ne-mes uiuppubi disiru ana “Araki 
56 Note the quotation in LAS 1, 132 ofthe saying that ‘Respect forthe Anunna-gods 

procures (a long life’ (plih “Anunnakibokiqe utar) by way of an approving commentary 

‘on Esarhaddon's demonstrations of piety towards his deceased mother EXarra-bamit. See 

also LAS 2:120, 

57 Quotation from Langdon 1935; 

38 Cf Tsukimoto 1985:50 

3 See Abusch 1974 

© ‘See, eg, Wicbach 1986:263-291 








1972:97-98; see also Bestéro 
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Though the proceedings of the special kispum ceremonies are not known 
in detail, its essential elements can be reconstructed without great difficulty. 
To mark the invisible presence of the ghosts, a chair was set up on which 
they were presumed to seat themselves. Such a ‘chair for ghosts’ (gi - 





gu-za gidim, kussd erimme), known from a lexical list" occurs once 
ina first millennium kispu ritual. During the course of an occasional kispu, 
the one performing the rite is to set up a chair “for his family ghosts’ (ana 
in the cult for 
the royal dead as well.6? In the family rituals of the common peopl 
chairs may have stood around the pair sakké, the ceremonial table which 


efemmé kimtiu).® Such chairs (or rather thrones) were usu 





, these 





belonged to the inheritance of the eldest son. This table was used only on 





solemn occasions. 65 


In Commemoration of the Dead 





The central rite of the cult of the ancestors is the invocation of the dead by 


quite modest, the food offerings of the 





their name (umam zakdru). Of 





ncestor cult are attendant o f the name, The leader of the 





ly to the recitati 





ritual, usually the eldest son who has assumed the position of paterfamilias, 
is called th 
perspective of the dead, th 





ikir 3umim, ‘the one who invokes the name’. Also, from the 








main purpose of the cult of the ancestors is to 
ensure that their names do not perish; their identity is to be preserved. At th 





time, the piety towards the forefathers endows the living with a family 
identity t 





t is anchored in the past. In addition to fostering cohesion, then, 
the cult of the ancestors reinforces a sense of identity in those pa 

One of the Old Babylonian texts to throw some li 
mony of private fami 





icipating 
ht on the kispum cere- 

od Sin commissioned by 
tion by name, The 






sis the prayer to the moon 





nce of the invox 





Sin-nisir. It illuminates the impor 





© par 32:12-14 
For the Ur Il period see Sallaberger 1993.1:147 with n. 696 (showing th 





ac 

al funerary rituals either). A royal ispum ritual from Mari 
waght “inthe room of the thrones’ (ina € pik gu 

The fis millennia prohitition to “remove the chair 

ackground i the offerings forthe dead 

rary offerings to the throne of the 

1.161 =RS 34.126, see Bordreuil & 





indicates thatthe offerings were 
stab A), see Biot 1980: lines 
(ss naldure), found in en’ ise 
(ee Fadhil 1990:478). The custom of 
deceased ruler is reflected in the Uti 
Pardee 1991:151-163, 

O Peang 197616 ths ITPA 

65 Such asthe wedding, see OB Gilg. Pi biti emit igfrit“inni] "S Somat nifima 
"6 (hear bali una pair sath exen "® silt bt mi saychatim, “They invited re 10 
the house ofthe father-in-law where it isthe custom ofthe people to celebrate the mariage. 1 


heaped food on the ceremonial table, delightful dishes forthe howe ofthe father-in-law.’ On 
the reading of line 16 cf. K. Heck 



























in TUAT 34 (1994)652, note to line 146, 
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prayer was meant to be recited at the break of dawn, as the moon went down 
to the world of the dead. 








fen and earth 






























[STin, you are the god of 
[ln the mo}mning Lam pouring water to you 

[for the flamily (kimtum) of Sin-nasir, the son of Ipqu-Annunitum. 
Release the family (kin 





) of Sin-nisir, the son of Ipqu-Annunitum, 
that they may eat his bread and drink his water: 
Time-Ea son of Samat-nasir, his wife and his family (Aimtum) 


[Sin}-nigir, son of Bme-Ea: 





Jitum of SaaS, bis daughter, 








Sin-iddinam, son of Sin-nisir, 

iidin-Ea, son of ISme-Ea; 
‘Amat-Aya, naditum of Sama, his daughter, 
Di-Utu-binduga, his son; 
Ebabbar-nu-u'ule-begal, his son; 
Epursag-matallin, his son; 

Ipqu-Ea, son of ISme-Ea: 
‘Amat-Mamu, naditum of Sama, his daughter 
Nidnwsa bis son: 
Ibni-Ea his son: 

Iqit-Ea son of ISme-{Ea}, his wife and (his) family; 





Ipqu-Aya son of Iime-Ea, Abi-mattum his wife [and his family (?)} 





Lamassani naditum of Sama8, his daughter, 
Tiu-ibni8u his son; 
Sin-nidin-Sumi his son; 
Sin-kabit-biltum, son of Sin-niidin-Bumi 
Tkin-pi-Sin son of Ipqu-Aya, whom. have struck to death; 
Sin-eribam son of Ipqu-Aya,who sleeps (sallu) in Matkan-Adad; 
Tpqu-Annunitum son of Ipqu-Aya, Bélessunu his wife. 
[Release the family (kimtum) of Sin-nigir son of Ipqu-Annunit 
that they may eat (his [br}ead and drink his water! 





“The fact that the prayer is addressed to Sin need not be inspired by a special 
devotion to this god: Sin is addressed here, like Samat elsewhere, asa deity 
who can mediate between the dead and the living. He can ‘release’ 
(wusfuru) the dead from the netherworld, as Sama& can ‘make the spirit 
approach its family 








BE 62, 111:1-33, studied in detail by Wicke 1983:49.54, 
© Alster 1991, line 114. 
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‘The body of the prayer consists of a litany of names. Though the modem 
reader of such a text may be overcome by a feeling of monotony, this is less 


likely to have happened to the o ir, these na 
had significance: they were the ancestors from whom he descended and in 
whose company he Was at home, here and in the hereafter, In the prayer 
for the family of Sin-ndgir, five generations have been brought together. Last 


ginal avdience. To Sin- 











in the is are Sin-nisir’s own parents, Ipqu-Annunitum and his wife Béles 
sunu, Retracing the succession of the generations, however, the list goes 
back all the way to SamaS-nasir, the grandfather of Sin-nasir's grandfather. 
In the end, then, the patrilinear genealogy embraces five generations In 
ordinary families, this isthe maximum. Asa rl, the kispum is brought only 
to dead kin which the eldest generation alive sl remembers from having 
seen them. That is why the list in stan 

be 
mother and grandmother, and brother and sister; te remaining ancestors are 








urd Kispum invocations does not go 
ond three 





nerations: it specifically mentions father and grandfather, 








only referred to in the vaguest ¢ 





terms as ‘family, kin, and r 
The list of Sin-nagir's ancestors is as interesting for the names it mentions 
as for thos 





omits. The place of the women deserves to be noted. Only two 


classes of women are represented: mothers and women defined as naditum 
a 


In Old Babylonian times, it was customary among upper 








of Samai. A frequent but not entirely adequate translation of the & 
rnaditur is “0 








ass families to dedicate one of their daughters to Sama of Sippar, or to the 
god of some other city, such as Marduk of Babylon. The 








lowed to bear 





jewed as concubines of the god 





n question; they were not 
child 
mainly symbolica 


Because their integration into the hot 





hold of their god was 





they were the only female offspring to remain within the 
family. Other families, where 
they were included in genealogical lists as wives and mothers—much as the 
wives and mothers in Sin-nasir's list. These wives and mothers did not 
enjoy the same position as th 





aughters married and went off to join othi 











thers, apparently. While the names of the 


latter are always given, the mothers are at times referred to anonymously as 





this wife’, Only Béless 





is mentioned by name, 





Genealogical lists are family history in telegraphic style, It must be 
t the a logies 
functioned and—presumably—originated; the cult also fostered a sense of 
jing of the prayer shows that it goes 
beyond the mere enumeration of names. It provides the skeleton of a family 
history. Some of its bones are fleshed out by the inclusion of additional 


stressed 





estor cult is the setting in which such gen 





connection with the past, A close re 


iH OULKA 89 3 
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information. Thus Sin-eribam, an uncle of Sin-nasir, is said to ‘sleé 
(saldlu, the usual euphemism for the post-mortal condition) in the town of 
MaSkan-Adad. Ikin-pi-Sin, another uncle, has met with a violent death, 
since he is said to have been “slain’ (mahasu). These data are mentioned, 
presumably, because unlike the other ancestors, Sin-eribam and Ikin-pi- 
were not buried in the family plot; the details are added to explain their 
absence. A third uncle was apparently the black sheep of the family, since 














not even the 





1s of his wife and children are given. Such details suggest 
that the monthly family reunion—the usual setting of the kispum—was also 


the occasion on which family memories were kept alive. 


Gods and Ancestors 


Asleep in the earth, the ancestors lived with the gods of the netherworld, By 
llennium BC they had come to be included in the general category 
ods of the world below. This is hardly a mere 
confusion of notions; also older texts make 
the gods and the dea 
powers. This raises the question of the status of the dead: were they reg: 





the first 





of the Anunnaki, the 





10 clear distinction at times 





ded 





betwee 





id, implying that both groups have simi 








as gods, or was that a mere metaphor? 

The study of what may be called the onto! 
be limited to the Old Babylonian evidence, if only because of its paucity on 
the matter. A suitable entry into the subject is furnished by Middle Baby 
Jonian texts from Emar, a city on Mesopotamia’s periphery.7 Quite a 
n the ‘god” or ‘gods’ of the 
family. The reference to the ‘gods’ occurs in various formulations. The most 
‘complete type must be translated: ‘The gods (belong to) th 
house is the share of PN, my eldest son.’ Concomitant with the 





ical nature of the dead cannot 








umber of the inheritance texts from Emar menti 





main house. The 





mai 





position of principal heir was the duty to minister to the gods, In the words 
the heir had to invoke (nubbd), to honour (palfu) 


and to tend (kunni) ‘the gods and the dead” of his (or her) father.7! Posses- 





of the traditional formu 





sion of the mi 





house and the responsibility for the cult of “the gods and the 
dead’ are two sides of one coin, apparently. The link is based on the pre 
sence of the gods in the main house. So much is implied in the translation of 
| as ‘the gods 

The binomial expression ‘the gods and the dead’ (ili u mété) is peculiar. It 
contains a key to the understanding of the nature of the family gods. An 





dingir-lGa)é g 





elong to the main house 


® Wileke 1983349. 
70 For a survey f the evi 
1 Huchnergard 198542 





9946, 
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analysis of the verbs used in conn 





on with ‘the gods and the dead’ shows 
that the cult they received was mortuary. The most frequent verb is nubbi, 
best rendered as “to call upon’, the equivalent of Suma zakaru, ‘to invoke’, 
in other texts. The second verb, palahu, ‘to honour’, goes with a funerary 
ccult as well: ‘honouring’ the dead implies their provision with victuals. The 
verb kunndi has a similar connotation; itis rarely used in connection with the 
cult of the gods, and far more often in the context of burial rites. All this sug- 
‘gests that the ‘gods’ of the Emar inheritance texts refer in fact to the ances- 
tors. The expression ‘the gods and the dead’ is best taken as a hendiadys: the 
dead are called ‘gods’ on account of their privileged state, The gods entrus- 
ted to the care of the main heir, then, are the material symbols of the family 
ancestors. As the new paterfamilias, the main heir is to continue their cult. 
‘The insights gained from the Emar tablets can be helpful in the analysis of 
family religion in ancient Babylonia. Its true that Emar is at the periphery of 
the Mesopotamian culture. Also, the texts written at Emar use a terminology 




















that sometimes differs from the conventional idiom 
Mesopotamian heartland. The 
‘Akkadian texts from Nuzi and Susa. A difference in terminology need not 
coincide, however, with a difference in conceptual outlook. In fact, aspects 
of the Mesopotamian view of life that have not bee 
the Old Babylonian texts may sometimes be discovered through the study of 
Peripheral texts. The divine nature ascribed to the dead isa case in point. 
Indications about the divine state of the dead are not entirely lacking in 
Old Babylonian sources. Such Old Babylonian divine names as Ikrub-El 
(CEI has blessed’), Itir-Mer (‘Mer has returned’), Ikinum (‘He is 
steadfast’), and Iqalam ("He has paid attention to me’) are morphologically 
theophoric (or hypocoristic) human names; and such was indeed their 
original status.” nes BelSunu (‘their lord’), Sumi-abiya (‘the 
name of my brother’) and various others, they belong to mere mortals. After 
their death, the people who bore these names were venerated like gods, 
however, and their names were treated as divine names.73 This onomastic 
evidence articulates a phenomenon which might easily escape notice: in 
Babylonia, the dead belong to the realm of the gods. A proper understanding 
of the importance of the family rituals for the dead is not possible without a 


n records from the 








me phenomenon can be observed in 





grasped from a study of 











ike the ni 









grasp of the divine nature of the ghosts. 


7 Cr, the entries Ikinum and Jakrsb-Elin the RLA. 

7 See Sto} 1991:203-208, and contrast Huffon 1971-289. Ina personal communi 
cation, Sto has added the names Amat-Zarriqum (CT 6, 31b:4) and A.ba-"En,-gim 
(BCT 8, 20:11), CE also Kar-dlittu, Kar-kiditfu, Iar-maikfu and 1ar-padi(n), in origin 
(Old Akkadian personal names, butatested as divine names in Old Babylonian times and 
late (ce W. G. Lambert in RLA 51173, 174) 
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‘Another indication of the fact thatthe dead were conceived of as gods in 
(Old Babylonian times is found in a euphemism for dying. The expression 
‘occurs mostly in Old Babylonian records of adoption. The moment of death 
of the adoptive father or mother is sometimes referred to in these texts as the 





point at which his or her gods call on him or her to join them.74 The word 
‘gods’ is always in the plural. Since most Babylonians had only one god to 
whom they were especially devoted, there is reason to suspect that the ‘gods 
of these texts are not gods in the ordinary sense of the term. According to the 
euphemism, moreover, the gods ‘address an invitation’ (gerd); the verb is 
normally used for an invitation to a meal.75 There is no evidence that the 
Babylonians believed that the dead would dine with the gods; the dead were 
‘gathered to their fathers”, as the biblical idiom has it. It is these deceased 
‘fathers’ who are referred to as gods in the phrase iltu ilu igter 
his gods have called on him (to join them).""® 
‘The belief in the divinity ofthe dead is already present in Sumerian texts. 
In wisdom counsels and hymas the ‘mother’ is regularly put in parallelism 
the family god was incarnate in the 
father and passed from his body to the bodies of his childres 
ology should rather be seen as a reflection 
of either the authority of the paterfamilias while still alive or the deified state 
scribed t0 him 
Sumerian hymn to Utu is a retrospective reference to the death of one's 





u, ‘after 








with the "god! 77 This does not mean tl 








times been claimed.”8 The termi 








ter death. The ‘death of [one’s] god’, mentioned in a 


father.” The reference to ghosts as the ‘divine dead’ in a S 





74 Fora convenient survey of most of the relevant texts see CAD Q 242-243, 

75 The interpretation of ger as Yo take away’ (80 CAD Q 243) is unfounded. There is 
rot one text for which this meaning is assured. The idiom has been misunderstood by the 
CAD, because it filed to see thatthe “gods” ae in fact the ancestors 

76” Note also the plural of efemnai in CH t. xxvii 39(pi dim -g id i m-fu) and VAS 
1,544 end: ina apt efemonicta m2 aki id, "May the sprts of his ancestors drink clear 
Water below’, References courtesy M. 

7” SP 1.145 “Accept your lt and make your mother happy, do it promptly and make 
Your god happy"; 1.157 “A dishonest child—his mother should never have given birth 10 
him, his god should never have fashioned him; 1.161 ‘Bora from a mother, [fashioned] by a 
0d Instructions of Suruppak, lines 259-263 “The words of your mother and the words of 
Your god you must not discuss. A mother i ike the sun god Utu, she gives birt to humans; 
{father is ikea god... father i like a god, his word holds good! (forthe translation see 
Wilcke 1978:211, 230-231), The later text shows that iti the human father whois ikened 
1o or qualified as ‘godin these tent 

Pace Jacobsen 1976:159; cf. Klein 3. 1982:295-207. 

"The expression is found in the Utu hymn edited by Cohen, M. E. 1977, line 44 
fu am-G% ding ir-za-kam),andin he Us hymn edited by Alster 1991, line 135 
fv am- 6% dingir-ra-na). Alster's suggestion tat this refers tothe personal god 
1s the personification ofthe man's personal luck must be rejected. Elsewhere in the Uta 
hymn, the expression ‘his god" refers tothe ancestor(s) as well (eg, fine 75). The quai- 
fication of the god's death as ‘the destiny of mankind’ (gi $-Sub aam-1G-uluy 
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incantation against spectres (Sipat a d g(LU>xBAD) b a-u 
evidence. 

The conception found in Sumerian texts informs the use of the divine 
determinative for Lugalbanda in the GilgameS epic; the divine determinative 
is affixed to his name because, being a ghost, he has entered the realm of the 
gods. Against this background, the inclusion of the efemmii in the group of 


fits with this 








the ilanu (or the equation of the two groups) in Middle Babylonian texts 
from Nuzi cannot be dismissed as peripheral! nor can the hendiadys iiya u 
météya (‘my gods and my dead!) in texts from 13th century BC Emar be 
regarded as a departure from the Babylonian views, The dead are ‘the gods 
that dwell in the underworld’, as a Neo-Assyrian text has it’? Hence the 
ghosts of one 








parents can be referred to as the "god of the father’ and the 
‘goddess of the mother’ (din gir abi, fin min wmmi).® 

The fact that divinity is ascribed to the ancestors explains the taboo on 
sexual intercourse with ‘the daughter of one’s god’. A cuneiform commen- 
tary to this expression specifies that ‘the daughter of one’s god’ means 
“one’s sister’. Though this interpretation has at times been dismissed as erro- 
neous, there is no valid reason not to accept it. Relations with ‘the daughter 
of one's god! are prohibited because they are incestuous.™4 As a man is often 
qualified as ‘the son of his god’, meaning ‘the son of his. (now deified) 
father’,45 so a woman may be called ‘the daughter of her god’, meaning ‘the 
daughter of her (now deified) father’ * 





Where the Ancestors Sleep 





‘The fact that Gilgame¥ can bring his libations to Lugalbanda at any station on 
the way to the Cedar forest shows that the cult of the dead was not limited to 
one consecrated place. Ordinarily, however, the cult of the dead was con- 
ducted in the house of the f 








nily. Such domestic devotion is also mentioned 
in the E Enkidu have slain the Bull of 
Heaven, Gilgame’ takes its hos and has them made into lib 
He fills them with oil and dedi 





ic of Gilgame’. When Gilgames and 














es them as ointment utensils ‘for his god 


line 135) offers additional support to the interpretation of “his od!" as a human being. 

"0 Cavigneaux & ALRawi 1994.74, IM 90648 line 15, 

8 Ontherelationship between the dine and the ema in Nuai texts see van der Toorn 
19946, 

2 “McGinnis 1987, col.i23:d ing it~ me abbr ergeti, cf. commentary 0 p. 5. 

Meier, G. 1944:142 line 37; Abusch 1987-38-59 a, 79. 

3 For the texs and a discussion see Renger 1973b. I disagree with Renger about the 
nature of the gts "god and the exteat ofthe group with which that god was connected, 

85° CAD UI 100-101. 

8% Schollmeyer 1912:138, K. 3025.20 martid in g ir hi; cf. Seux 1976:217 nn. 8-9 
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Lugalbanda’ (ana piSar ili “Lugalbanda igi’). They were bung on the bed 
in the sleeping-room of the paterfamilias (uSérimma itatial ina urki 
bammiitisu)*7 It has been suggested that this implies ‘that Gilgamesh kept a 
statue or statuette of him {i., Lugalbanda] in his bedroom where he 
anointed it regularly.’ Though the suggestion is based on information from 
the first millennium version of the Epic, there is evidence to suggest that it 
holds good for the time of Hammurabi as well 

‘An important passage in this connection is found in Dumuci’s Wedding, a 
‘Sumerian composition known from a poorly preserved Old Babylonian 
tablet.%9 The text describes the wedding of Dumuzi and Inanna in analogy 
With the usual wedding ceremony among humans. Having obtained the hand 
of Inanna, Dumuzi takes his spouse home. As the pair reach the house, 
Dumuzi turns to Inanna and says 



























Oy bride, come to my 
Olna the house of my god. 
‘To the house of my god Ihave brought you. 

In the presence of my god you will sleep at my side, 

‘on the ceremonial seat of my god, o Inanna, you will sit at my side. 














‘The place referred as ‘the house of n 





god’ (6-din gir-84) cannot be 
separated from Dumuzi’s own house, or rather: the house of his family. The 
‘god’ of Dumuzi, then, is within the house. The reference to the connubial 
bed ‘in the presence of (i g i) the god suggests that the god was believed to 
dwell in or near the bedroom of bride and bridegroom. This was the bec 
room of the paterfamilias, a room of which Dumuzi, as head of the new 
household, had taken possession. Here he would sit, together with his 
spouse, on the ‘ceremonial seat’ (z.A~ g u -1 4) that had once belonged to 
his father, referred to in the text as ‘his god’. We know about the existence 
Of the ‘ceremonial table’ (ban Sur-zA-gu-La), inherited by the eldest 
son, and used on solemn occasions; the ceremonial seat presumably went 
with it. Dumuzi intimates, in other words, that Inanna would enjoy all the 














® Gilg Vi174- 
88 Dalley 1989. 
© SLIN 35. The text is also known, more prosaically, as ‘Dumuzi-Inanna C°, For 
translations and studies see Jacobsen 1946:14-15: Falkenstein 1950:325-327; Kramer 
1963:497; Bottéro & Kramer 1983:102 n, 12; Sefai 1985:323-339; Wilcke 1985:275.281. 
Jacobsen 1987:19-23; Frymer-Kensky 1989:189, 
% Column ii?mi-is-dam-mu x-g4-82 DU-ni ' 4Inanna x 
x ox G-dingit-gé 1! é-dingir-B4-$2 mu-uy-tumy-e '2 
igi-dingir-g4-82 1-da-nG-en !3 2i-gu-la-dingir-ga-ka 
“Tnanna mu-da-tus-d-de-en 
ft 91” For z 8- gu - laa ‘ceremonial seat” or ‘seat of honour” see Sjiberg 1960:63 a, 3: 
1975:219-220 
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rights of the mistress of the house. His reassurance was apparently neces- 
sary, for he had later to repeat it to allay Inanna’s fear that she would end up 
as a domestic servant °2 
A Sumerian hymn to the sun god, meant to be recited during a ceremony 
for the dead, speaks about the ancestor as eating, drinking and sleeping in his 
‘own house. 
Letthe dead man eat in front of his house, 


let him drink water in his house, 
let him sleep in the shade of his house.°3 





ing and drinking are activities the dead can engage in only when their 
descendants provide them with food and drink. S 
the offerings were enjoyed at the place where they were presented, the natu- 





nce it may be assumed that 








al locus of the cult of the dead, according to this hymn, is the family house, 
This is the place, too, where the p. If the dead ea, 
drink, and sleep in the house, they must of course be present there; this 
presence must be taken literally, it seems, 

Indeed, the concrete background of the idea of the ancestors sleeping i 
the family house is the practice of burying the dead within the house. 
“Sleeping in the shade of one's house” is an ‘allusion to the common practice 
of burying the dead in private houses’, as the editor of the Sumerian hymn 


ncestors are said to slei 








writes. We have one reference to this practice in an Old Babylonian 


letter Other literary evidence for intramural burial is found in later sources. 





The myth of Erra and um has a passage in which the constructor of a 
are my living quarters: I have made them, 
n; and when my destiny has carried me off, I will 


sleep therein.'% A first millennium ritual to dispel a bad dream also implies 








house is pictured as saying: “These 
and will relax within th 





that the ancestors are present in the bedroom. As soon as the sleeper is 
awoken from his nightmare, he is to touch the floor of the bedroom, to light 








Cf, Jacobsen’s translation of columa iv, S-9 (1987222: I have not catied you off 
slavery, your table will be a[splea}di able, wil be a splendid table, at the splendid 
table cat! Your able will be the splendid table wl the splendid able, you, you wll eat 
At ibe pend ae) 

® Alsier 1991, lines 151-152:10-G5-e igi €-a-na bé-guy 
a-na bé-nag-nag gizzu é-a-na-ka bé-ni-n4.Forigiioline 151 
there isa Variant gi (=) One woold expect in da, “read 

3 "Alster 1991-28 (coect uring” ato burying) 

% ‘ABB 1, 140 "7 dau 4.20. kam'™ Naramaum abaska "ina Sulpsin iia 21 
lida eplars® warkat biti 2 (purus abtza ™ [xxi ina bit ® [it }ebir 
“Twenty days ago your nster Narimtum died on account ofan act of deflement. Come over 
and scl the mate ofthe este. Her str bas tken her away and bared borin her house. 

78° Era IV fa ita pu 1 and eicpulma apattaa ger 11 
sim ubilann Fatale na ib 
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the lamp, and to ‘bless’ (kardbu) his ‘god’ and his “goddess' 9? Was the 
unpleasant dream provoked by feelings of guilt towards deceased parents? 
‘The belief that ‘neglected ghosts may send evil dreams’ was not uncommon 
in antiquity.®* 

Excavations at Ur and other places have shown that in the houses of the 
(Old Babylonian upper class, the dead were interred underneath the floors. 
‘These burials date from the time of the occupation of the houses; the dead 
ther. The ry room for the intramural burial 
is the second largest of the house.!° This room is situated, as a rule, in the 
recesses of the house.'®! It must be identified with the bedroom of the 
paterfamilias, whose claim to legitimate succession would be underscored by 
the silent approval of the ancestors. That the dead were to be placed in the 
quietest room of the house may be inferred, too, from the Sumerian term for 
‘The name is derived from the 
designation of the grave and means ‘place of silence’.!02 Since the dead were 
‘not to be disturbed, it was not unnatural to bury them beneath the room that 
offered the highest degree of privacy; which, in the ancient Near Eastern 
house, is the bedroom. '03 

It should not be inferred, however, that intramural 
for the anc 









custom: 





the offering to the dead, viz. k i- s1- 











rial was a condition 





tors to receive a cult. The archaeological evidence shows tha 
not all dead received i 





snural burial; both inside and outside the city, sepa- 
ries have been found.!°* It is difficult to believe that the people 
en people who 
were included in the 





buried there were not included in the cult of the ancestors. 
had disappeared, and who might be either alive or des 
kispum ceremony. The fact is illustrated by the case of a father and his lost 
son, 











” Oppenheim 1956:343, tablet 79-7-8, 77. 16°17 

‘9% The quotation is from Tibullus Il vi 37: ne sbi meglecti inant mala somnia manes. 
For another possible allusion to intramural burial ina first millennium ritual ee Tsukimoto 
1985:125, 





rommenger 1964: Gasche 1989-60-61; Krafeld-Daugherty 1994:174-236. 

y 1990, according to Van de Microop 1992.37. Luby's dissertation was 
‘inaccessible fo me 

101” Cy, Krafeld-Daughery 1994:186 “Gemeinsam ist dea Hauskapellen, dass sie mig- 
lichts weit vom Hauseingang entferntliegea und somit far Fremde zum uazuginglichsten 
Bereich des Hauses gehiren” Krafeld-Daugherty identifies the domestic chapels with the 
ooms used for intramural burial 

12 See Lambert 19873:403-404, 

3 “The parallel with the innerroast sanctum of the god in his temple is interesting: the 

ig¢ ofthe god stood in the moma (a g rig ) aterm that can be rendered as ‘bedroom 
private quarters’, The cella was indeed a place where no light penetrate, and where noises 


were reduced to muffled sounds 











arrelet 1980 (Who is too sceptical about the occurrence of intramural burial, 
however) 













2 CHAPTER THREE 


My son Sukkukum disappeared from me eight years ago and I did not know 
whether he was still alive and I kept making funerary offerings for him as 
(one would) for a dead person. Now they have told me that he is staying in 
the town of Ik-bart in the house of Ibni-Ea the charioteer and the goldsmith, 
the son of Sill Sama, !05 


It is possible that these dead—real or presumed—who did not physically 
‘sleep’ in the family house were present there in the form of a statuette or 


Epic of Gilgames refers to a statue of the deceased 
existence of a statue of Lugalbanda,'06 


some other symbol. The 
Enkidu, and implies the 








The Authority of the Ancestors 


Even in death, the ancestors were by no means powerless. They dwelt with 
the gods and wielded divine power. Being kin, they were kind at core; only 
when the living misbehaved did they tum into adversaries. The forefathers 
exercised a 
as tutelary spirits. In this they continued to play the part of parents—only 
Is. 

‘The tutelage of the ancestors was regarded as a safeguard of the integrity 
of the family or clan (kimtum). Threats to this integrity were manifold, First 
in line was the curse of infertility which would lead to an ‘extinguished bra- 
tier’ (kintinum beld), an image of the interrupted lineage.!07 A first millen 
nium p 





thority that was protective as well as disciplinary; they acted 


this time with powers well beyond those of ordinary mor 














tuses the epithet mude3%@ zéri, ‘providing abundant seed’, for 








the ‘god’ and "goddess’ of the house." The expression does not refer to the 
fertility of fields or flock, but to human procreation. Expectations conceming 
the ability of the deified kin to provide their descendants with offspring are 
also hinted at in Dumuzi's Wedding. Just before Inanna is brought into ‘the 
house of [Dumuzi's] god” where, in the presence of the god, she is to sleep 

offspring.!®° This does not 
ents believed that children were conceived only when the 








with Dumuzi, 
‘mean that ‘the 
personal god and goddess of husband and wife, the family deities, entered 





atter asks his god for ma 





the bodies of the couple in the act of procreation and made them fertle."!!0 


105 ADB 13,21 5 'Sukkasion mari 6 ftw mu -8- kan ibligannima 7 balpssw ul 
idéma 8 kima mitineKispam ? aktassipium " inanna ina *"Uk-bur® "ina bit Honi-Ba 
rabbi Kimmie "mar Sill Samat ® 

105 For the statue of Enkid ands clic use see Gilg 
Lugalbanda see above and n. 88. 

For the expression see ADE 2, 111:15-16; Landsberger 1916; CAD B, sv. balla 

and belt; ABB 12:81 ad 90.93, 3). 

108" Sweet 197047, lines 5-6. 

10° SLTW 35 i, 5-6, tanslated by Jacobsen 1957.22 as “O my master, my bride lis 
eeompanying me), may she duly give [ith oa ite lad" 

HD" Pace Jacobsen 1987-22 n. 6 Jacobsea's translation of column ii, 7 ("0 my master, 








abit igbuni 


‘VI ii 25-iiS, For the statue of 
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‘The spirits of deceased kin did not need to enter the bodies of the couple to 
grant them offspring; yet their blessing was indispensable. 
‘The integrity of the family has a moral as well as a physi: 








I aspect; the 
tutelage of the ancestors included both. As protectors of the moral integrity 
of the family, the dead kin might be appealed to as a collective referent. This 
notion is particularly well attested in Assyrian letters from the Old Babylo- 
nian period, A woman, asking her brother for money, urges him to ‘please 
the god and the spirits.''!! The god is the family god, and the spirits are the 
ghosts of the ancestors. Someone acting against the interests of a given 
family ‘shows contempt’ towards its ancestral spirits."!2 Because these 
spirits embody the family conscience, they can also be invoked in prote 
tions of innocence, alongside the god of the city and the family god. A 
striking example is found in the correspondence between Enna-Suen and his 











son. The father blames his son for declaring that he, Enna-Suen, cheats him, 





he refutation of this incrimination is followed by the words: 


‘ASkur, Amurtum, and the spirits of my fathers may be my witnesses that I do 


at you! And is this not enough (to convince you) that you have put a 


not che: 
‘curse into my mouth’ 





The oath of innocence was a means to clear one’s name. Central to such an 
‘oath is a conditional curse by the gods (and, inthis case, the ancestors): the 
juror brings a divine punishment over himself should his assertion be false. 
‘A conditional curse (here euphemistically called a “blessing’, ikribwm'!4) 
invoking the ancestors as witnesses is also found in later texts from El-Qitar 
and Emar, where the ‘spirits’ of the father are referred to as ‘the god{s] of 
the father’,!!5 


{0 in to her in the house’) must be corrected. The Sumerian reads Iu gal-mu é-a 
Kg -Fa- ni, and means ‘as my lord entered the house 

TH BIN 4, 96 13 pubs?" ana kasi tim "7 kaspam kurukma  (3}éilam kima 
9 tym (di git ) wefemné ® sapemoniuma * la aballigu 2 eput, “Conver the clothes 
fino silver, put the silver under seal and send ito me. Act 50 that you please the god and the 
spirits, and I do fot perish! 

2 'BIN 6, 59 © u iit usin cermme ® [a albini lit ugallilma "0 uf mitt ana 
sabburim "(hi iSkunnitidmer "And since he left he has shown contempt towards our 
father’s spirit and even] us he has thereby (teated] as small persons.” The translation is that 
of Larsen 1976:288, 

1" ARgur 4Amurrum we 1-muci ta o-bé-a lili Ui asallvkan w annitum mata 
4c irda ippia talun. | owe the reference wo this quotation from the unpublished lier Kt 
‘91k 139 to prof, K. R. Veenbo (Leiden). For comparison one might cite KTK 18 r. 11 
‘AdSur iki u abn lula, where abst may ia fact refer to the deceased faber. 

14" The meaning “curse” for dvi is also attested in Old Assyrian in Lewy 19 
15:25 ("before their gods] an iribum came out of the mouth oftheir fathers’) and CCT. 
31a:28 (*he does not bear you any grodge and {even] uttered [pfu ublam) an dtrifum 10 
that effect’) Towe both references to K. R. Veenbof 
HS “Arnaud 1991, 70! (mann ume fa awaté anni 
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“4 CHAPTER THREE 


The appeal to the ancestors as moral referees is usually motivated by 
tensions within the family: a woman feels neglected by her brother; father 
and son are on bad terms. Incidentally, the ancestors are invoked against 
outsiders. Those who treat a family disrespectfully may be accused of con- 
tempt toward the spirit of its father. Itmay be assumed that such accusations 
were addressed to persons who had personally known the father during his 
lifetime; their behaviour after his death was felt to be an insult to his memo- 
1y, Itis clear from these references thatthe ancestral spirits, together with the 
gods ofthe family, symbolized the family identity, Anyone acting against the 
interest of the family elicited the displeasure of its ghosts; those promoting 
its interests, on the other hand, would be followed by thei blessing. 

From the exorcstic rituals against angry ghosts, mainly known from texts 
from the first millennium, one might gain the impression that the ancestors 
were fundamentally malevolent, and that the main function of the kispum 
‘was to keep them at bay. This view is certainly wrong. The central motive of 
the kispum was do ut venias (‘I give that you may come") rather than do ut 
‘abeas (‘I give that you may ); the purpose of the rite was com- 
id the maintenance of mutual good-will. Those who performed the 
ispum rites wished to perpetuate the compact between the dead and the 
living. The family and its ancestors were to ‘bless’ each other, to say itin 
Babylonian terms. The clos murabi 
Dynasty, a text recited during the royal kispum, are illuminating in this 
respect. 





























munion 











ig lines of the Genealogy of the H 





‘And any dynasty not recorded on this tablet, 
any soldier who fell while in arms for his lord, 

yal sons and royal daughters, 

all humanity from where the sun rises to where its goes down, 

all who have no one to care for them orto call them! 6 

come ye, eat this, drink this, and give your blessing 

to Amimisaduga the son of Ammiditana, king of Babylon! !!7 








The purpose of the kispum, acconding to this text, was the obtaining of the 
blessing of the dead. One finds this idea in a variety of texts from different 














sme 8) abitie bal (© ) ind; Snel 1984, lines 23 
sna Sebute altar 


118 sabia must be int 





link (Ain git -m e-n) Ya.abiva 





ted a arm. 
Finkelstein, J.J 1966:96 © pal (ba) fa ina pup ant li Karu 3 rd (ag a 
1) 4a ina dannat belt imagaca™ mare Zari (a msm e810 ga) marat Sarr 
@umu-m{-me$ 1ugal)>awiliaum kaltin > i st Samii (4u (ua) ade 
cre Samii (4s tu 8 6 - a) a pigidam we xibiram a ita > alkanimma anniam abla * 
anniam Sia 4" anu Ammisaduga mar @umu) Ammiditina*? Vugal k&- 
din gir-ra! kari. For the tansltion xe aso Lambert 1968. 
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places and periods.!!" The “blessing” was mutual: the living were to bless the 
dead by invoking their name and presenting them with food and drink, and 
the dead would bless the living with peace. 

‘To have the blessing of one’s ancestors is to have their approval; to have 
the blessing of one’s offspring is to have their gratitude. For both parties 
involved the manifestation of mutual acceptance was important. “The word 
of the living is precious to the dead, the word of the dead is precious to the 

the Sumerian hymn to the sun god says.!!9 The central moment in 

ct between the dead and the living was the kispum. It constituted 
the rite by which the family proclaimed and, by the same token, reaffirmed 
and reinforced its identity. Outside the family, there was no such identity. 
Only under the roof of the family home would there be kin to call you by 
your name after your death; out on the street one died nameless, That is why 
the ale-wife Siduri could give no better advice to GilgameS than to start a 
family and have children." The only immortality he could hope for was 
ancestorhood; ancestorhood would provide him with an identity lasting 
longer than a lifetime. 


18 In a Neo-Assyrian leter addressed to the crown-prince the ghost of the queen 
mother is sai to “bless (Aurib) the prince because be has shown reverence for her ghost, 
see LAS 1, 132 5 efemmata ®iharrabtu Hi fa 30? ejemona jplabuni. For a discussion of the 
evidence see LAS 2:190. An Ugaritic funerary ritual ends with the repeated request for 
‘peace’ (Jm)—for the king and his offspring, for the qucea and her offspring, and for 
Uparit and its city quarters (KTU 1.161:31-34. 

V9 “Alster 1991, ines 107-108: inim 16-ti-1a 16 wgs-ga-82 kal, 
inim ugs-ga ld-ti-la kal 

120 See Abusch 1993 

































CHAPTER FOUR 


THE VENERATION OF FAMILY GODS: 
A LOCAL FOCUS OF IDENTITY 





The principal means by which a Babylonian might authenticate a legal docu- 
‘ment is by impressing it with his cylinder seal.' A seal is not a signature; it 
was the equivalent, rather, of an identity paper. The seal's impress on the 
clay of a contract showed that its owner accepted the binding force of the 
document? The legend of a seal usually states the name of the owner, his 
patronymic, and the name of the 
provided the essential information concerning a person's identity. Self- 
identifications in formulary prayers from the frst millennium BC follow the 
same pattern: ‘Iam A, son of B, whose god is C and whose goddess is D."? 
In both the legends of the seals and the self-introductions in the prayers, the 
individual defines his identity in part by his personal god or gods. These 
personal gods, worshipped by families and kin groups, are normally loc 
‘gods with a sanctuary in the city district or the neighbourhood. Through the 





god whom he serves. These three data 














Worship of such gods, families asserted the local dimension of their identity. 


The Legends of the Seals 


The usual le; 





end of the Old Babylonian cylinder seal consists of three short 
lines: the first stating the name of the owner of the seal, the second defining 
hhim as ‘son of So-and-So’, and the third as the ‘servant of god So-and-So." 
Instead of the name of a god properly speaking, some seals have the name of 
a king (cther alive or deceased) ora temple (notably the Ebabbar). The indi 
‘vidual is thus characterized as a ‘son’ (dum w, mérum) and as a ‘servant’ 
(1r, wardum); the filiation implies identification witha family, the servant- 
hood association with a deity (or a king or a temple, both being looked upon 
as divine). What isthe nature of this association? 

Interpretations of the expression ‘servant of god A’, found on the Old 
Babylonian seals, can be divided in two groups. Some scholars take the 
notice asa reflection of the devotion of the owner of the seal: they believe the 
god someone is said to serve is his ‘personal’ god, that is, the god (or 














' For general treatments of the cylinder seals sce Gibson & Biggs 1977; Collon 1987. 
2 CE Renger 1977-79 
Mayer 1976:46-56, 
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goddess) to whom he fels a panicular affection and whose cult be holds in 
high honour.* Others read the expression as the registration of the fact that 
the owner belonged toa temple bureaucracy. They argue tha the term ‘er- 
vant’ refers to a legal status. To prove their point they make a comparison 
with those seals defining the owner as the ‘servant’ of a named king rather 
than a god. Ifthe designation ‘servant of king B’ means thatthe person in 
question belonged to the palace administration, or that he was politically 
Subordinate tothe king, the variant ‘servant of god A’ should be explained 
along similar lines.5 A third group of scholars simply suspend judgment. 
One of them declares that ‘we do not know the basis of the association 
between the deity and the man ots consequences, culic or otherwise. 
“The material that i available does nt justify the scepticism professed by 

the thi group of scholars. Careful study ofthe seal inscriptions has already 
Ted to serious progress in the understanding of their significance.? Thus the 
interpretation of ‘servant’ asa reference 1 the professional occupation ofthe 
owner must be abandoned. A numberof inscriptions mentioning both the 
religious profession ofthe owner and the god of whom be i servant show 
thatthe two do not necessarily match. The view that ‘servant of god A’ 
means that the man in question was a temple official is apparently un 
founded, An example may ilusiate the point 

Satin ply Marduk 

son f Sipe 

Kenpo utente Sanal 

servant of Marduk. 

















Apparently, the god this man was privately associated with (Marduk) was 


not the one he served in his professional capacity (Sama). Other seals make 
4 similar distinction This favours the interpretation which sees in ‘servant 
of god A’ a reflection of personal devotion—also when there is no referen 


association with a given deity 














to a professions 

‘The view which takes “servant of god A’ as a statement of a professional 
relationship may be challenged from another angle as well. The principal 
argument in its favour would seem to be the occurrence of the phrase 





4 Thus, e.g, Krauss 1911; Langdon 1919:51 n. 1,520.2. 
5 See Jacobsen 1940:141; Gell 1977:113-114; Greengus 1979:6 n. 24 
© Oppenteim 19772:198 
7 Notably Charpin 1990a, to whose work much ofthe what 
Seal impression on TCL 1, 69. 

9 Eg. von der Osten 1934, no. 263 (Apil-Yatum, son of Nabi-Sin, paltiun-priest of 
Inanna, servant of Ea), de Ward 1920:91 (Imgur-Sin, pa¥itum-priest of Ninlil, son of 
AAnebabdu, servant of Dam, Jean 1931, 22a (Zaziya, pafifum-priest of Gula, son of Su 
‘NinSubur, servant of NinSubur). 








lows i indebted 
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‘servant of king B.’ By tacit consensus, the latter phrase is taken to imply 
that the owner of the seal is attached to the court. Such may or may not have 
been the case, however. Even before their death, kings enjoyed a status not 
inferior to that of the gods; they were the object of an adoration bordering on 
worship.'© Oaths invoke the names of gods and kings alike; similar powers 
were ascribed to them. Royal names are also found as theophoric elemen 








personal names, such as Hammurabi-ili, ‘Hammurabi-is-my-god', or Hini- 
Sarrum, ‘the king-is-our-god’."" If kings can be treated as gods, why should 
nds of the cylinder seals? In 
mentioned in the place of the 








they not occur in a divine capacity in the le 
some cases itis evident, moreover, that the kit 
Personal god was deceased.!? This does not imply that the kings who are 
referred to in a divine capacity are by definition dead; yet the relationship 








between worshipper and deified king obviously differed from the relation- 
ship normally obtaining between employee and employer, It may be con- 
cluded that the association between the individual and the god (or king) 
mentioned in his seal is not based on the former's position as a temple ot 
palace official. The last line of the seal legend is the expression of a private 





devotion, 


Greeting Formulas in Letters 


By their nature, seals are stylized and formal expressions of identity. It 
cannot be taken for granted that they reflect actual religious moods and 
Practices. We must therefore probe for the reality behind the seals, One 
avenue of investigation that may take us some way toward this goal is a 
study of documents of day-to-day life; family correspondence falls into that 
category. Amid the various events and affairs discussed in Mesopotamian 
letters, the refer 





es to matters of religion are relatively rare, it is true, yet 
they are by no means lacking. In epistolary texts gods are traditionally 
referred to in two capacities: as powers that may bestow their blessing upc 
the addressee, and as supreme witnesses to (and, as the case may be, 
retributors of) human behaviour. In the fist capacity they are found in the 
opening statements of the letters. 

To win the goodwill of the addressee, the rules of the epistolary genre 
Thus says B: May god C and god D 

















require the writer to begin by saying: 

{© CF Chapter Two, 141 

See Klengel 1976; 1983:8 n. 7, Cf. EA 198:1-2 "To the king, my lord, my personal 
‘0 

"2 See Klengel 1983:15 n. 22. Cf. BM 96956 (reference courtesy K. R. Veenbof, a text 
from the reign of Abi-eSub (1711-1684) with an impression ofthe seal of Sin-iddinam the 
son of Naritum, ‘servant of Hammarahi’ (1792-175) 
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keep you in good health,’ or some other pious wish. Normally the reference 
is to two gods; sometimes one, and exceptionally three or more. A mere 
glance at a collection of Mesopotamian letters suffices to establish that, the 
contents of the wishes being quite similar, the dei 
these blessings often differ from the one letter to the other. Letter writers 





ies invoked to effectuate 


were apparently at liberty to select the names of the gods themselves. 





Assuming that the gods we 
criteria commanded their selection? Do these opening statements afford an 
insight into the actual religion of a given family?! 

he choice of deities in the formula 
of greetings have been hampered by the wish to find one fixed rule; such a 
rule, apparently, did not exist. The habits that govern the selection cannot be 
translated into a ‘law’. The general considerations of the letter writers are 


not chosen at random by the letter writer, what 








Inquiries into the motives explaini 








clear: they wish to mention the gods that can effectively bestow the desired 
benefits because they stand in an acknowledged relationship wo the sender, to 
the addressee, orto both; yet the translation ofthis concern into the actual 
choice of deities is var 

‘Attimes, the gods invoked have a relationship with the sender alone. The 
in the service of SamaS usually open their letters by invok- 











naditum wome 
ing the blessing of their ‘Lord’ and their ‘Lady’ upon the correspondent. 
the gods referred to by 
these epithets) will give their blessing ‘for my sake’ (aiSumiya), by which 


They sometimes add that Sama and his consort Aya 





they mean, as other letters show, that their intercession with the divine pair 
will lead their gods to extend their care to the addressee. In cases like this, 
the salutatory address tells little about the beliefs of the recipi 

Letters written by naditwn women constitute a minority of the epistolary 





tof the letter 








corpus, however. In correspondence betw 
alm, there usually is a reference to one or more gods with whom the 
recipient of the letter is somehow connected. According to earlier studies, the 
gods mentioned are normally those of the cities in which sender and recipient 
lived; since each Mesopotamian city had its patron deity (Marduk in Baby- 
lon, Zababa in Ki8, Tiipak in ESnunna 
‘was often between two persons living in different cities, the frequent occur- 


1 people living in the secular 














and so forth), and correspondence 


rence of two gods isto be expected.'# Pressed for further precision, scholars 
ve sugges 
the god of the addressee and only then his own city god.'5 It must be 





ted that good manners required the letter writer to first mention 


For a study ofthe background ofthe Old Babylonian greeting formulas see Dalley 


1 See Schroeder 1918, 
‘So Landsberger 1929:300, 
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immediately added, though, that the rules of epistolary decorum were applied 
witha great amount of freedom. 

A perusal of the several thousands of Old Babylonian and Old Assyrian 
letters shows the presence of another pattern, too. There are quite a number 
of letters in which the writer calls upon the personal god of the addressee. 
Some examples illustrate the practice 





May Sama8 and your god keep you in good health"6 


May Sama, Mardok and Amurrom your crestor keep you in good health 
forever for my sake!!7 





May SamaS and the god of your husband keep you in good health!!® 


May Samat and NinSubur your crestor keep you in good h 
‘my saket!? 





‘These few cases reflect a pattern: the personal god of the addressee comes, 
last, and may be mentioned by his name and the epithet ‘your creator’, or 
simply as ‘your god! or—when the writer is addressing a woman—'the god 
of your husband’, The gods previously mentioned are often Sama& or 
Marduk, or both. Their mention need not be related to the city of the letter 
‘writer: under the Hammurabi dynasty, Marduk is mentioned as the ‘national’ 
‘god, whereas Sama seems to owe his place (always first in line) to is role 
as ‘universal’ god. Sama, in other words, is not invoked in his capacity as 
city god (which would imply that one of the correspondents were by defini- 
tion at home in either Sippar or Larsa, which n 














festly is not always the 
case), but because of his omnipresence asthe sun god.2° If there is atraditio 
nal order in wh al 

amas) to the particular (‘your god”) 
the pattern is established on the basis ofa few unambiguous refer- 
ences, it becomes possible to recognize personal gods in deities not explicitly 
designated as such. When a letter having Larsa as its destination mentions 
Sama and Gula as those who grant the addressee good health, we can be 
Gula isthe personal goddess of the recipient.2! Likewise, a 





ch the gods are mentioned, then, it goes from the gent 











fairly sure 








16 Ane 13,6545 

17 ARB 13, 1614-5 

18 App 12, 1203. 

19 ARS, 1324-6 

2 Not the frequency of the uum Samaf formula in eters from various pats of 
Mesopotamia, see Veeabot 1978, C¥. the equivalent hetrcal question “Ts nt Samak ur 
(Common) god? i ABB 10,1785. 

21" ABB 13, 1384-6. For the destination see ABB 13, px 




















THE VENERATION OF FAMILY GODS n 





blessing by Suma$ and ASnan in a greeting formula presumably means that 
Asn: 
Once again, one must beware not to take a custom for an inflexible rule. 





is the personal god of the recipient? 


Though the rule according to which the order goes from the general to the 
particular is usually valid, the god who is last mentioned may also be the god 
of the letter writer. An example of this phenomenon is found in a letter of 
Ur-Utu, the galamahhum priest of Annunitum in Sippar. He Matters a 
potential benefactor by evoking the admiration and moral respect which the 
latter's intervention might elicit: “May those who see me invoke a blessing 
upon you, my lord, before Sama, Marduk, and Annunitum.” The order 
suggests tha 

‘other evidence confirms to be the case.? 

In spite of their standardized forms and obligatory nature, the greeting 
formulas of the letters offer room for a personal touch. The reference to the 
personal god of the recipient is not omnipresent; yet its regular occurrence 
shows that the rel man or a woman and his or her god 
‘was a matter of concem to others as well. By alluding to it, they demon- 











Annunitum was the personal goddess of the writer—which 











jonship between 








strated their sensitivity to the religious identity of their correspondent. Clear- 
ly, the commitment to a persor 
religious identity, materializing in the devotion to a particular god, was also a 
identity. 


I deity was not only a private matter. One's 








The Familial Context of Private Devotion 





‘To call the god mentioned on the seal and in the letters the ‘personal god’ 
may easily convey a wrong impression, When we speak of a ‘personal 
computer’ we refer to a computer that is meant for personal use, normally by 
‘one individual only. ‘The gods the Babylonians privately worshipped were 
not personal in this sense, Babylonians were not devoted each to his 
particular deity: the cult of the ‘personal god’ was collective, as the evidence 
shows 

Is of various members of 
one family. A synoptic study of these seals reveals that, within a given 
family, different generations mention one and the same god as their personal 
deity.24 One Iddin-Amurrum from Larsa is ‘servant of Amurrum', as was 





Ina limited number of cases we possess the 











2 ADB 13,1463. 
23 Van Lerberghe & Voet 191, 68:5". UeUtuis ao known a the author of Teter 

prayer to Annunitum (de Meyer 1999). Since leer payers were normally addressed to the 

Personal god, this fsa cae, i seems, where profesional service and private devotion 

foalee. 

Chapin 190a:61-69 
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his son Mari-Amurrim;?5 the brothers Etel- and Waqrum from Ur, 
sons of Sama8-nasir, both claim to be ‘servant{s} of Nimintabba’25 Other 
examples abound. The personal god was passed on from father to son and 
from son to grandson.27 He was part of the heritage, so to speak, and as 
such the god of the patrilineal family 

A family's loyalty to one and the same god over several generations 
shows that it would be mistaken to sa) thatthe god mentioned in a personal 
seal is the god of the owner's private predilection; he had not personally 
chosen this god. To judge by the seals the room for choice must have been 
very small, The fact is illustrated, too, by the practice of sons using the seal 
of their father.28 The seals are statements ofa family identity rather than an 
individual identity; therefore, th 














transmission from father to son need not 





‘cause surprise, On the death of his father, the eldest son succeeded to the 
former's position as paterfamilias, It was his role, henceforth, to represent 
the family. The transfer of authority was materialized in 








rious ways, one of 
them being the transmission of the seal. Just as the possession of the royal 
seal was a means to demonstrate royal authority by commission,2 so the 
seal of the father was a visible legitimation of the authority of his succes- 
sor.30 The god mentioned in the father's seal was also his son's, not because 
the son had decided it that way, but by virtue of his membership (and now 
leadership) ofthe 

To judge by the evidence of the cylinder seals, devotion to a particular 
deity ran inthe f , Adad, 
there is a fair chance that his son and grandson will do likewise, Their devo- 
tion follows the family tradition. The fact that the god of the paterfamilias 
‘was a god of the other members of the family as well is also evident from the 
letters, where the expressions ‘your 
used indiscrimina 














amily 








de 





nily: if a m: 





himself as a servant of, s 








and ‘the god of your father’ are 





ly to refer to the same deity. The phenomenon is particu 
larly well attested in the correspondence of Assyrian merchants travelling 
between the Assyrian homeland and the trading colony at Kirum Kanié 


(modem Kiltepe in Central Turkey). Their letters, written around 1900 BC, 








25 Charpin 19904:62-63. 

2 (Chapin 1990361 

27 A similar conclusion was already reached by Hirsch 1966:57 and Stol 1980:187-188 
and n.9, 

2” For examples see Charpin 199073 

2 See Charpin 19923:70-74, 

% Cf. the observation by Cunnison 1957.22 concerning ‘positional succession’ among 
certain clans inthe border zone between Zaire and Zambia: ‘Whenever a married person 
dies, he of she must be succeeded by a person who becomes sociologically the deceased, 
taking not only his role but his identity as wel. 
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abound with references to the personal god of the recipient.?! The study of 
these references becomes particularly instructive when they can be traced to 
the same family archive. Compare the following phrases, both taken from 
letters addressed to Inndiya, a major Assyrian trader. 





May A8Sur and your god be witnesses! "2 





May ASSur, and Amwurrum your god, and the shrine} of ASSur by which 1 
hhave taken an oath, reject me (if this is not so)! 


In letters dispatched by Innaya himself we fin: 






May ASiur and Amurrum the god of my father be witnesses: Ihave not done 
anything to him!" 






May AXSur and your [plur.] gods be witnesses! 


your [plur.] gods, and the god of my father be witnesses!37 








May ASK 


‘These few examples (which could 
of other merchants were drawn upon as well) support some of our earlier 
observations. Here, to0, there is a movement from the general to the particu- 
lar: first A8Sur, the national god, is invoked, and then the personal god (of 


asily be multiplied if the correspondence 














For studies see Galli 1962:207-208; Hirsch 1966; 1972:35-36, Nachirige, 18; 


TC 1, 20:46, ef Michel, 191.2, 26 Alar w ik if. 

The word p-riicum problematic. The only other occurrence is in OCT 4, 438 
{mahar} pairin a Atte WU pic-kam > fa Alar imam amon] Iiuma, “They 
‘eat before the sword of ASB, He took an oath by the pram of Aur, declaring 
Following a suggestion by Lewy 1980-25-26 n 3. von Soden (AHw 866 s.) iferprts 
Pirin as sion symbol on te basis of Sumerian pig “bon”. Alernaively, Balkan 
1967:399-400 n, 3 has suggested reading it as b-ri-gi-um, a by-form of birgum, 
lightning’. The Old Assyrian pila is conpected, believe, with the woed pik Ku 
‘atin an Old Babylonian hymn to Amumrum, OECT 11, 1:12. In view of the parallel 
txpression fe ubitun, is apareny a vatant of prallam, shrine ef, O.R. Gurney 
im his commentary, OBCT 11:18). This meaning fits the Old Assyrian evidence. The 
Piri of Dagan is metioned in a Mai text (ARMT 23, 2843), and a txt from Emar 
tmentions an undefined pirikkum in connection with an oath (Arnaud 1986, 28). Note aso 
the goddess lar (Sa) pr-kit i Emar, presomably the “Ina (or simply “goddess) of 
shrines rather than “IStar of the ons’ (cL. Fleming 1992:89 n. 73), For other eases of an 
‘ath bya shrine see van der Tooen 1986. 

4 BIN 6,97 = Michel, C. 191.2, 44 2° Attu w 4Amurrum ilk 
<<la>> Atfur ® ta amit 

8 CCT 5, 1a = Michel, C 
ming li épabutun 

38" Donbaz & Veenhot 1985, 9. 2= 

37 Donbaz & Veenbot 1985, no 
in gir) abies ™ int 


























se pirithum Ba 





dit. 
91.2, 96 34 ARtur 32 w 4Amurram il abiya 3 liga 





Michel, ©. 1991.2, 98 7 Adfur ido Lipul i. 
Michel, C. 1991.2, 98! AE fur 19 iikunt w ili 
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the writer or the recipient, or both). For Innaya, the latter is Amurrum. Since 
the god can be referred to both as “your god’ (in letters addressed to Innaya) 
and as ‘the god of my father’ (in letters written by Inniya), the personal god 
is evidently the “god of the father’: even after the father's death, the devotion 








of the paterfamilias determines the devotion of his son. 

The ‘god of the 
proper. In an Old Babylonian letter from Adab (modern Bismaya), the 
letter writer (a woman) appeals to Ninubur, whom she calls ‘the god of 
your father’, 1 
‘man and the woman are brother and sister, and theirs is a dispute over the 
heritage. Since they have the same father, the god of his father is by 
definition the god of her father: he is the god of the family 49 A second letter 
containing the expression is special, because it is addressed to ‘the god of 
my father’ +! Since this unnamed god is asked to have mercy on the sup- 
pliant for the sake of his family, ‘old and young ones’, he may appropriately 





father’ is not altogether lacking in texts from Babylonia 








render a verdict about my affairs and your affairs’)? The 


be characterized as the family patron. A third occurrence of the expression is 
found in a personal lament ry 4 
of the 

The characterization of the personal god as the "god of the father’ con- 


ion not devoid of I lities; here the ‘god 





father’ is asked to intercede with Bar 2 





firms what could be deduced from the witness of the seals: the god to whom 
the patert 
Sumeria 
millensium at least. The persona 


milias is devoted is also the god of his sons, To judge by the 








evidence, the Babylonian practice goes back to the mid-third 





od of the male adolescent was the god of 


ther. In one of the Sumerian literary dialogues from the ‘tablet house’ 
cher blesses his pupil by ‘the god of [his] father’, according to the 


his 





the te 
most likely restoration of the slightly damaged text? There are also 
ly of early 
the correct 
id grandson.44 
There is no reason to believe that such traditions flourished only in royal 
families. Like the Babylonians of the early second millennium, ordinary 
citizens in the third millennium were devoted to the god of thei father’ 





historical examples of such family traditions. In the royal fa 
Li 
reading of the name being in doubt) shared by father, son 






ga8 there was a veneration ofthe god Sulutl (or Sulu 








38 The context of the expression is sometimes obscure, asin ABB 11, 15:20, 


% AbB S,39 7 fyfua katus ®[4N)inkubuer i abika ® [aie 

Because ofthe greting formula ‘May Enlil and Ninurta keep you in good health 
forever fr my sake,’ lassume that the woman isa naditum living in Nippur 

41” AbB 9, 141 = YOS 2, 141, Fora justification of the translation of din g 

od of my father” (pace M. Solin ABB 9:89) see Groneberg 1986:103 n. 82 

IM $8424:13-16, sce Groncberg 1986 

© See Kramer 1949:208, line 83 [d in gir] -ad-da-zu 
the translation by Kramer 1965:240. 

“4 Eideard 1993:203 





a-biya 












he restoration see 
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The terms in which the Babylonians referred to their family gods are 
always re 
‘the god of your father’, we find, where a woman is addressed, references to 
“the god of your husband’ (the husband being referred to as bélum, literally 
‘Jord’). One letter writer expresses the wish that ‘SamaS and the god of your 
husband keep you in good health’ ;*S another prays that ‘GeStinanna and the 
god of your husband keep you in good health forever.'46 The 
does not warrant the conclusion that ‘women had neither a tutelary god nor a 





ational. In addition to the customary expressions “your 














xpression 


tutelary goddess.'*7 Itis true that the ideal woman “humbly serves the god of 
her husband,” as « Sumerian text has it but her devotion to this god may 
be as fervent and genuine as her husband's. Women were not free to choose 
od they would worship; nor were most Babylonian men. The liberty to 
nent and 





choose must not be confused with the measure of personal involv 
dedication. 

The at 
between men and women, however; a man would never be said to serve the 
god of his wife. The religion of women was always determined by men. 








hment of a wife to the god of her husband does imply inequality 


‘There is not a single text from the second millennium that speaks about the 
personal god of a woman as ‘her god’, unless the woman in question is an 
ried, a woman worships ‘the 
god of her father’ (ili abiZa).® Her wedding altered the situation: henceforth, 


‘oblate or a priestess.” As long as she is not mi 





she was to serve the god of her husband (that is, to be more precise, the god 
h othe 





of his father). If her family and her in-laws lived in proximity of e 





there is a fair chance that they were devoted to the 
t, though, the marriage could coincide with a religious 


sme deity. When the 
distance is signific 





transfer; the woman had to forget her ps 





I gods. The case of princess 
Kirdm, who was anxious to return home to worship the gods of her father, 
shows that the transition was not always easy.5! 

Béltani, whose father had dedicated her as a gadiitum (literally, a ‘conse 
ed woman’) to his god Adad, henceforth belonged to the god Adad; he 
xt says.*? Likewise, the naditum women, dedi- 











“her god’, as the 
8, Marduk, or some other god, speak of their divine ms 





cated to Sama ters as 





45. AbB 12, 12933 (pace W. van Sold. 
46 OBRT 11645 
47 Stamm 1939:73 (on the basis of personal names). 
48 Cig Kramer 1976:416, line 15. 
© Credit fortis discovery goes to Nashef 1975. 
50 Ungnad 1910141, lie 3. 
51 ARM 10, 113:19 
52 Grant 1918, 26021 
tt ana gaditin (0 - 818) i 








pda iia, fines 2-4: Nmi-4Adad abita ona 4Adad 
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‘my Lord’ (béli) and ‘my Lady’ (belt). Yet their position is exceptional, 
since they had entered the household of the god. Though the naditum could 
marry (provided she remain without children), she was reckoned to belong 
to the house of her god—in spite of her material connections with the ‘house 
of her father’ (in whose ancestor cult she participated and was included after 
her death) or ‘the house of her husband’. Ordinary women have an indirect 
relationship with the family god; it always takes place through their fathers 
or their husbands. That is why the husband incurs the blame when she errs 
or sins. ‘If his wife curses his god, he bears the punishment of his god, 
according to a view that found its way into the first 








literature 

‘The impression of exclusivity that is so often associated with the modem 
use of the term ‘personal’ would seem to find some support in the designa- 
tion of the personal god as ‘the god of my head’ (ili réfiya) in texts from the 
Old Babylonian period. Thus Yarim-Lim, the king of Aleppo, 





sserts his 
readiness for combat in an oath "by Adad the god of my city, and by Sin the 
god of my head.'* In an inscription of the Assyrian king Samsi-Addu, the 
monarch curses his enemies also by “Sin the god of my head’. The *god of 
my bead’ occurs once more, this time ina strictly literary context, in the Old 





Babylonian composition Man and his God. The sufferer is said to utter loud 

complaints “before the god of his head’ (mahar ili ré¥iSu)6 Other occur 

rences are uncertain 5? 
Though it has been sug; 


short for ‘the g 





ested that the expression ‘the god of my head! is 





od who lifts my head’ (ilu multi rétiya), that is, ‘the god who 





exalts me’, there is no need for such convoluted explanations. Nor is it 
likely that the word *head’ should be taken figuratively as the head of the 
family, or even the he The expression is attested predomi: 
nantly in Akkadian texts from West Mesopotamia and Syria. In these 
‘western regi 








id of a lineag 








‘one also finds the expression ‘the god of my head’ with a 


33 C139, 46:64 
956:67, lines 27-28; ef. Sasson 1985:238 

$8 KAHTm0.2i 19, 

3% Lambert 1987b:190, line 7. Lambert's translation the god, his chie’) is based on his 
restoring ion] re-S-bw. The restoration is required neither by traces of signs nor by 

37” See AEM I/l (ARM 26), 108:6-7- Ifthe bold restoration of Durand is correct, Adit 
would be ‘the god ofthe head’ of Yasmap-Adia. We would have to assume, however, that 
Yasnab- Addu had a ‘personal go than his father Samsi-Adda, who called Sin the 
‘god of hishead’. The expression ‘ofthe bead’, qualifying a god as personal, is also found 
in itite sources, see WalM VI-21 
38 Grayson 1987:51 note to line 132, 
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different Akkadian term for head, viz. ilu 3a gaggadiya® Its significance is 
clear from the Autobiography of King Idrimi of Alalab: after a seven year 
Jong stay among the Habira, the king found that finally the storm god had 
returned to him, i., literally, ‘to [his] head’ (@im a-na sa g-dw-ya it-tu 





ur, lines 29-30); the divine return was followed by the king’s successful 
recapture of the throne of Alalab.®® The words réum and gaggadum stand 
for ‘person, self", and the expression ‘god of the head’ can be rendered as 
‘personal god’; itis the equivalent of the late—and very rare—construction 





i ramani, "the own god’ 

Arguably, the circumlocution “god of the head’ emphasizes the intimate 
connection between a man and his god. Yet this intimacy does not imply 
exclusivism. The cult of Sin, whom Yarim-Lim called ‘the god of my head 
‘was continued by his son Hammurabi; one of the latter's corresponder 
referred to Sin as ‘the god of your father’.® If there was exclusivism, it did 
not shut out one’s male offspring, apparently. In fact, as may be inferred 





from both the seals and the letters, the personal god could be referred to as 
‘my god’ or ‘the god of my father" without distinction, There may have been 
orts with respect to other families, but within the family, 
different generations are united in a common devotion to the god (or gods) 





an exclusivism of 





of the family. Their god is both a personal god and a divine patron of the 





family; they saw no conflict betwes 





n the two notions. 


If the ‘god of the father’ is the god of his sons, and also the 





wife and daughters, why not simply call him the ‘family god"? Indeed, the 








term seems appropriate from a modern point of view. Yet the Babylonians 
themselves spoke seldom of a “family god’. The 
itar biti (‘god of the house’ and ‘goddess of the house’, respectively) do 
not refer to such family gods as Marduk, NinSubur, Amurrum and the like, 
but to numina loci or deified ancestors.® One Assyrian text from the first 





mand 





od expressions il(i) bi 








millennium mentions ‘the gods of the house of his father’. Even if the 


$9 EA 198 2d ingir-mes tu sag-d{ oyu), inreference tw the king. 


© For editions and studies of the text see Smith, S, 1949; Oller 1977; Dietrich & Loretz 
1981 

1” Note that the personal god honours and protects the 
Five, n.37. Cf. also the expression gayi lpr, 
1991, 291.6 

2" STF 73:60, se also Reiner 1987, 

© "ARM 10, 156:10-11 

Cf. Selz 1990-112: “Itcan be shown ... that what is traditionally believed to be a 
‘personal god", also erroneously termed “tilary deity" (Schutzgotheit sin fact a god of 
the family or the clan, presumably taking care of any member ofthat family. 

‘Fora discussion see “Trouble Between the Generations’ in Chapter Six. 

© tinu Sa bit abit, Luckenbll 192430 #82, 








his protéps see Chapter 
-ase himscl’ Taikimoto 
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expression should be translated as *his family gods’, it would be late and 
without a parallel in texts from the second millennium, The closest equivalent 
is in an Old Babylonian letter to Iltani the queen of Qattara (Rimab). The 
writer refers to ‘the god who knows the house of your father” From the 
the verb ‘to know” has the force here of ‘to 
elect’: the writer congratulates the woman with her elevation to queen; since 
she is a daughter of Samu-Addu, the king of Karana, her accession to the 
throne is in line with the local dynastic traditions 

‘The single instance of an expression that might be rendered as ‘family 
gods’ is found in a letter to the same Itini, With a variation on a traditional 
greeting formula, the letter writer expresses the wish ‘that Adad and Gestin- 
anna, the god(s) of our family (or clan, d in g ir kimtini), honour you in the 
city where you dwell." Ris-Adad, who uses this formula, 
acquainted with Itani from the ti 
to ‘our family’ implies that they were related and were hence devoted to the 
‘same pair of gods, This one occurrence of the term “family gods' (family be 
ing understood in the wide sense of the term) is so far unique in the known 


context itis clear, however, t 














she still lived in ESnunna; the reference 





texts. We must therefore conclude that the terms ‘personal god’ (*ili résim) 
and ‘family god" (*ili kimtim) were both used by the Babylonians, but that 
preference was given to such terms as ‘the god of the 
husband’, or simply ‘my god’. The terms ‘personal god!’ and ‘family god’ 
fail to do entire justice to the hie 






rchical structure of the family 
ion; they are, in a way, too democratic, Ina patrilinear society, a household 
worships the god of the patriarch, that is the “god of the father’.”2 





The Local Character of the Personal God 


‘A question that is still unresolved concerns the criteria by which a personal 
god was chosen.”! Though for most generations the family god was simply 
the ‘god of their father’, whom they had inherited rather than chosen, the 
devotion of the family to a particular deity must have had a beginning. What 








© OBRT 118 "1d in gir ta 6 abi i 
8 Cf, Eidem 1989:67 
© OBR 119 3 “Ad 
likabbit, see Lambert 19 
‘my lords clan’, in ARM 2, $0. 
din gir it ibe 


g ix kim( tind ® ina 

he din gir kimi bell-ya, of 
oa an erroneous reading. The line reads either 
1, "God (goes) with my lord (atthe side ofthe army)’, or—more 








probably—‘a lads. me hells, ‘The good genius of my lord (goes atthe side of the 
army see J.-M. Durand, NABU1991,34 

® Whether slaves were included inthe community of worshipper is uncertain. The per 
sonal name Ili-awilim-rabi, ‘The-god-o-t 
1939-73 n, 2), contains aint at the d 





gentlemanvis-great’, carried by slaves (Stamm 
otion of slaves tothe god oftheir master. 
For discussions ofthis issue see Charpin 1990a:74-78; Edzard 1993:204, 
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was the motive of their distant ancestor who decided that this deity and not 
od and the god of his children? Though a fully 
question cannot be given yet, some characteristics 





another one would be his 








satisfactory answer to 
of the nature of the relationship between a family and its god are beginning 
to emerge. In anticipation of the discussion to follow, it may be said that the 
principal correlation is topographic: the deity that the'family worships is a 
god that normally has a sanctuary in the district or the neighbourhood where 
the family lives. Whether this is the cause or the result of the devotion cannot 
be established. 

The quest for the motive behind the choice of the one god rather than the 








other is hindered by our ignorance concerning the identity of most Baby- 





| names are of limited value for the reconstruc- 





lonian family gods. Perso 
tion of family religion. In many cases the god of the family is also found as 
theophoric element in the name of the worshipper or his father. Sulpae-bani 
Sulpae-is-my-creator’), the son of Sulpae-mansum (‘Sulp: 
is—not unexpectedly—a servant of the god Sulpae;7? likewise Mari- 
Amurrim ('S 

given’), is a serva 
effortiessly be multiplied, 
fication of the 











has-given’) 





on-of-Amurrum’), the son of Iddin-Amurrum (*Amurrum-hi 








t of the god Amurrum.7® Though the examples could 





¢ are so many counter-examples that the identi- 





amily god on the basis of personal names is often a hazard: 
ous business.” Only when the same theonym occurs in the names of father 
and son is there good reason to suspect that they honoured the deity in 


‘question as their god. But what to make of a father by the name of Enlil-abi, 





whose son was called Sin-iddinam, the latter having named his son 
Mannum-balum-S: 
and mere fashion we 
pr 


a8? Considerations of propriety, deference to tradition, 
ing; apparently, they often took 
a reference to the god of the father.75 






e all factors in name 





dence over the wish to include 





From the limited number of instances in which it is possible to establish 
the personal god of a given individual, 
of the same family, certain patterns of choice emerge. It is necessary to 

ity with the god of 
necessity precedes his choice as patron. On the evidence of the so-called god 
lists, the Mesopotamian pantheon was extraordinarily rich and ramified; the 
names of gods run in the thousands. Most of these gods were known only to 
the theologians of the time, though. Babylonian laymen did not have such a 


sometimes of several individuals 





remind ourselves first of the fact that a certain famili 








2 YOS I 
8 TCL 2,2 
™ Carpi 1990a:72 0.89 
S DiVito 1993:269-271, cf. 93 n.71. A reference to the family god may have been 

considered imperative only forthe name ofthe first-born son 
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panoramic view; they were acquainted only with the major gods of the pan- 
theon and the gods they knew from their surroundings and their particular 
traditions. 

‘A survey of the gods mentioned as personal gods on the cylinder seals 
shows that they were chosen from a relatively small group. Unlike such pro- 
tective spirits as the Sédum and the lamassum, they are never anonymous. 
The divine names on the seals can be divided in two groups: the one is 
constituted by the names of minor deities such as Subula,7” Weddm,78 Bal 
sarbi,? Bar-Kidi8Su,® [Sar-padan 8! Satwak®? and the like; the other by the 
‘names of major and well-known godssuch as Adad, Amurrum, Anan, Dagan, 
Damu, Enki (and his Akkadian alter ego Ea), Enlil (rare), Gula, Marduk, 
Nabium, Nergal, Ninsianna, NinSubur, Ninarta (rare), Nissaba, Sama (rare), 
Sin, Zababa and a few others. The occurrence of both minor and major 
ities shows that fame was not the principal facto inthe choice of a god. 
son the seals, in combination 











‘The analysis of the catalogue of divine nan 
with a search for the correlation between the worshipper and the identity of 
the god, yields three motives of choice. A study of the theonyms alone 
suffices to establish a general tendency to address the family worship to a 
deity below the highest level of the—locally differentiated—pantheon. A 
first indication to this effect is the absence of the goddess [star (or Inanna) as 
personal goddess on seals.*° In view of the presence of other goddesses, the 
gender of the deity was no obstacle for her worship. Rather than to her sex, 
is to be related to the prominence of NinSubur. Ningubur 
was the minister of Itar, and could in that 





the absence of Ist 





be asked to intercede 








The Iédum and the lamassum were protective spirits that could act as emissaries of 
the family deity. An Old Babylonian letter opens with the words “to my father whose god, 
his creator, gave him an everlasting guardian ange’ (TCL 17, 37! ana aba Kaila init 
2 Tamassam daritam iddinuum). One neither prayed to such angels aor worshipped them. 
nly the Family gods were worshipped. Most ofthe time one's lamassu was anonymous, In 
the cases where a specified deity i said w be a lamas, the latter term serves as a functional 
epithet Jacobsen 1989:74). On the Azdim and the lamassum see also A. Belkind apud 
Rosengarten 1971:158; Mayer 1978:494; Edzard 1993:206, 
VAS 22, 12 seal d 

% YOS 12, PLC, no. 490. 

® BIN7, 214 

% Goetze 1950:114; Porada 1950:159 fig. 9: YOS 12, 428 

M1 Scheil 1908:133, 

2 UBT, 476 seal 4 
The only possible exception I am aware of is found in CT 47, 32 seal impression 6 
Which reads tr 8Nindubur, ¥¢ Exe, which I would preferably understand as “Warad. 
Nindubur (son of) Warad-Ettar,” rather than * Warad-NinSubur, servant of Ear,’ The very 
rare seals that mention Istarnann as family god refer to a local form of the goddess, such 
as Inanna of Zabalam (Chazpin 1990s:71 n. 88). Nove also the mention of f8tar-garbat in BE 
G/,59 and TCL 1, 83 
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with the goddess. An Old Babylonian prayer from Nippur shows that 





NinSubur could indeed be worshipped as family god (‘the god of my father’) 
precisely because he was able to reach Ista. Letters to family gods often 
allude to their role as intercessor the goddess Ninmug is asked to intercede 
with her consort Ium,85 Amurrum's word is ‘heard before Sama8’,*© and 
‘an anonymous ‘god of my father’ is asked to plead forthe letter-writer with 
‘your friend’ Marduk §7 

‘The absence of Istar/Inanna on the seals alerts to the fact that some of the 
other high gods are either absent or very rarely mentioned as well. Anu 
Sama8 only seldom, and the mention of Enlil or Ninurta is 
highly exceptional. The glyptic data are too abundant to dismiss such matters 
as pure coincidence. It seems that only kings could boast a private devotion 
to the highest gods. Since royal worship was never a stricly private matter, 
however, the kings who professed such devotion thereby made a political 
statement as well. They clgimed to be superior to normal human beings to the 
king deities 
Ordinary citizens considered intimacy with the upper echelons of the pan- 
theon presumptuous. Though in their prayers they recognized the fact that 
these gods were ultimately in command, they tried to influence their de- 
cisions by the intermediary of lower-ranking deities $¥ 

Another factor to play a role in the choice of deities is the profession of 
the worshipper. Iis influence on the choice of a god was presumably limited, 








never occurs, 














point where they could freely communicate with the highest- 





however, since there is only one group in Babylonian society for which a 
link between profession and devotion can be established, viz. those who had 
issaba or 








tered the art of writing. Scribes tended to worship either 
Nabium as their god, also when there is no evidence tha 





these gods had a 
temple nearby.89 Nissaba and Nabium were both known as gods of writing: 





in the universe of the myth they are the secretaries of the gods. Because of 
of their divine identity, scribes felt 


an affinity with them. As a scribe, it made sense to honour Nabium, who 


the mythological role of these gods, pa 





‘was after all the ‘lord of the reed stylus’ (bél gan uppi).9° Thus Nabium- 


See Groncherg 1986, 

1S ADB 13, 164, 

%6 AbB 12, 99:12 

87 ‘AbB9, 14:89. 

4 The suggestion might be ventured thatthe occuteace of kings inthe capacity of 
family gods onthe Od Babylonian seas is tote explained in pat by reference the role of 
these kings as intermedtanes between thei subjects and the gods 

* Charpin 19903:74-75.C¥. the wih of the teacher for his student May Nidsba, Lady 
of guaran angels be your guardian age (Kiar 190-20, ne Hin id aba nin 
Siama-ra ‘lama-2u bé-ava. bé-am. 

"CAD Q 80s. ga up 
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milk, a scribe living in Lagaba (where Nabium was certainly not a main 
0d), is referred to as ‘servant of Nabium’ on his seal, A flattering reference 
to his profession and his god is found in a letter in which he is described a 
‘a fine gentleman, whose reed stylus is directed by Marduk and Nabium."?! 

‘The mention of Marduk and Nabium as those who endowed the scribe 
with his skill is representative of the rel 








of scribes in the sense that they 
very often worshipped two gods. Private devotion to a pair of gods was 
comparatively rare in Old Babylonian times. It occurred in three constella- 
tions: the two gods were each other's consort; one of the two gods was 
typically Amorite (Amurrum, Sin, Adad, or Dagan); or one of the two gods 
was a patron of the art of writing (Nissaba or Nabium), When a seal 





mentions god X or goddess Y plus Nissaba or Nabium, we can be sure that 


the owner of the se 





was a scribe.®? Do these cases of devotion to Nissaba 





and 





abium imply that the gods of writing were present in the scriptorium in 


the guise of an image or a symbol? The possibility should not be excluded, 





seeing that Nabium is also ‘the lord of the tablet house’ (bal bit tuppi);23 
such patronage is likely to have been visualized in some form. 
Of far greater importance than the first two considerations is the third and 


usually decisive factor of choice, viz. topographical proximity. The god 





Babylonian citizens elected to be theirs had to be near. In theory, this ni 





ness meant physical proximity. Few gods being omnipresent, it was of litle 


vail to have a mighty god as one’s helper if he had his temple miles away. 





People wanted to worship a god within reach. When the god they wot 





shipped belonged to the lower echelons of the divine hierarchy, there is a fair 
degree of probability that the god in question had a temple c 
neighbourhood. A few examples may be giv 





a shrine in the 





lustration. 
About 25 km south of Babylon, on the Arabtum Canal, lay the city of 
Dilbat (modern Tell Daillam). Shreds of information on the city and its 








"ABB 3, 33 2 awilim dumgim Sa “Mardut 3 » 4Nabium gan p 
ba stu) 4 ulefter, Poe Nabiunn-malk see Frankena 1978:103, 
See, .., TLB 1,5 wurad “Amurrum 4Nissaba, said ofa sribe; Charpin 1980:286 
10.71 warad “Ninsianna u ¢Nissab, said of a stb, CT 6, 35 seal impression (collated by 
K. Van Lerberghe): ‘Sin-iddinam, scribe, son of Api-iit, servant of Ium, and Nabiu 
VAS 22, 14: *Sin-iddinam, scribe, son of Muzuku, servant of Ningubur, and Nabium": 
Wilcke 1982:432 seal impression I: “Sin-nidin-iumi son of toni-Sin, seevant of Sin and 
Nabjum,’ said of a man who was an apprentice scnbe um u-€-dub-ba -a); Van 
Lesberghe & Voet1991:150 seal §: Avil */Adad), mir (4 u ms") *Ninkarrok-(.), warad 
(1.8) Sin, u! ANabifum), we know Awil-Adad was a scribe at Sippar, VAS 22, 10 seal 
3: Lusfthurra, mir (8 mw) Inbuta, warad (it) “Amurrum, w ‘Nabium, Only 
exceptionally do we Find mention of Nissba und Nabium, see TIM 3, 135 seal impression 
‘A&nan-tayya, son of Sin-leme, servant of Nissba, Aéman, and Nabium, 
® RSOu 7, 3638 
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inhabitants have been recovered from several tablet finds.% One of the 
deities worshipped at Dilbat as personal god was Lagamal, an underworld 
deity whose name means ‘No mercy’. We have the seal of Huzalum, the son 
of Nab-ili, who was a ‘servant of L 
Lagamal the devotion to Lagamil is attested for several generations.% In 


gamal’.%5 In the family of Iddin- 











Mesopotamian religion, the role of Lagamal is small, This family honoured 
him as its god because Lagamal, being the son of the city god Ura8, had a 





sanctuary at Dilbat 
‘Another little-known deity is Nimintabba.% This goddess had a small 
temple in the city of Ur, built on the orders of king Sulgi. It can be shown 
that the people that lived in the vicinity of this building tended to have 
particular devotion to the goddess. The evidence is cumulative: a grave 
tabba’; a tablet found 
the city quarter had a seal impression reading ‘Nimintabba, who holds all the 
offices (m e), who loves hands that are pure.’ More telling than these finds 
are the legends of several cylinder seals found near the temple. In their 
inscriptions, one Etel-pi-Sin, son of Samat-nasir, is qualified as ‘servant of 
Nimintabba’; so is his brother, Waqrum. Other ‘servants of Nimintabba’ 
from the neighbourhood we: a scribe and the son of Nanna- 
kuzu, and Siami-abiya, son of Hi-awili.!% Obviously, Nimintabba was a 
goddess of local importance, Those who lived near her sanctuary had a 
ned to inculcate this veneration in their 








the area contained a seal with the inscription *Nimint 











Nannasag: 














special veneration for her, and inclis 
children, 
The evidence from seals 








1nd prosopography is consonant, in some 





that, as-a rule, people lived in topographic 
explains why someone abroad, faced with sudden disast 


est 





sure, with the impression conveyed by more literary texts. They sug; 
-al proximity to their gods. This fact 








most first return 





home before he can ask his 
Ya 
ill he requests that he be re 
sacrifice to his gods. 


od to help him, A case in point is tha 








im-El, an official of king Zimri-Lim stationed in Andarig, Having fallen 





ased from his duties so that he might go home to 





‘Since the beginning of the year I am suffering from a severe illness. Two 
servants of my lord have already died. Now my illness is getting worse. 1 
‘have consulted the diviner about my illness a number of times: the signs are 








% See Unger 1938; Klenge! 1976a; Koshurnikoy & YofTee 1986. 
VAS 7, 21; Gautier, JE. 1908, 59; Szlechter 1958:31, MAH 16370 

%% Klengel 1976867 

27 Unger 1938:222 § 11. On Ligamil se also Lambert 1983. 

98 For this goddess see Lambert 1985:199-201 

% Assyriologists ove tis Knowledge to the analysis of Charpin 1986:144-147. 

100 "Por references and discussion see Charpin 1986:146-1 
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inauspicious. This is what he said: ‘Go, kiss the foot of your gods and 
strengthen your body.” However, should my lord wish that I stay in Andarig, 
Iwill stay. Let my lord send Hatium that I may go and kiss the foot of my 
Jord and bring sacrifice to my gods. At the end of the ith day I can return to 
Andarig. If not, itis to be feared that my illness gets worse and that I fall out 
of the hand of my lord (Forever)! 











If the circumstances do not allow you to go home to visit your god, the best 
thing to do is to write him, Several letters to gods have been discovered. 102 
The practice itself is described in an Old Babylonian leter: 





{am} lying in the morass. [1 have] wasted away through tears and weeping, 
This evil thing) has blown me down. [On] my journey [I sent] my letter to 
Bear [my Llady. (... .) May they read [my letter] to my Lady. Let it be 
deposited {in} the sanctuary before [tar in order that [the help] of my Lady 
reach me and I may sing (her praises] 








The writer is experiencing great difficulty (to which he refers with the 
traditional image of the morass); since he is away from home (ina aldkiya), 
deposited 
in the sanctuary, he hopes, the goddess of the sanctuary will read it and send 
herhelp.!®5 Her range of action extends beyond her own city, apparently, 
though her worshipper, far from home, has to send a message to the temple 
in his home town, 

A humorous text from the first millennium, dealing with the difficulties of 





he must write to his goddess [star.! Once his message has be 





0 AEM 1 
$1 r- med ta belive imifti 
faniftu atSum [mui 


(ARM 26), 4039 tu Kati margom * dannam mari w Kalan’ 
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12 See the section “Letters to the Gods' in Chapter Six. 
WB “AbB.6, 135% (..) ima marivi madiaka) * [u ono dito w bikin © fatfatut 

[... annfitum iddipamma ¥ [ina] aakiva ruppi ana “Har (% wa 0a) beltiya) ® 
{aspur] (.)"® ftuppi) belt fiatma ina sfimakkim mahar “Bitar (4 nnn a) 
[)itainma "* (ncn bei lbfudannima © [dalilta) tulad, For the restorations ef 
Albertz 1978:131-132. Unfortunately, the reverse ofthe tablet isi poor condition, which 
entails considerable difficulties for the interpretation: With Franken (in ADB 6) I prefer to 
readin an a rather than 4 ip a k. It follows thatthe plea ni-racam pusutfee Jer in 
line 15, "Loosen the yoke’, is not addressed othe goddess. 

Olin view ofthe fact that Ikari never mentioned as a family goddess on the seals, the 
Jeter might have been addressed to the goddess through an intermediary. Note thatthe god 
(ofthe father scems to be male (fine 7}—though Ir can on occasion be referred 10 a5 an 
itu. 

'GS For the practice of depositing esters in the sanctuary see also Hallo 196879; Ellis 
1987-238 and n. 22. 
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the Sumerian language, offers a further illustration of the local nature of the 
cult of the personal god. A citizen from Nippur afflicted by a wound goes to 
the city of Isin to be healed. After his recovery, he invites the priest who 
cured him to visit him in Nippur. When the priest accepts the invitation and 
arrives in Nippur, he does not find his former patient at home. 





My lord, he is not at home.’ ‘Where did he 20?” 


He has gone to the temple of his god, Suzianna, 


to bring an offering of thanksgiving,” 


The reason which prompted the subject to visit the temple was the recovery 
from his wound. Though healed in Isin by a priest of the goddess Gula, the 
man from Nippur visits the sanctuary of his god in his own town to express 
his gratitude, This text, as well as the letter previously quoted, shows that the 


cult of the personal god was normally conducted near (but not in) the house 





where one lived, 

Assuming that topo 
and afterwards veneration, of a personal god, it is to be expected that in a 
od and the city god would coincide. We know 
ncient Egypt in the period of the New King 


jhical proximity is a dominant factor in the choic 





number of cases the person: 
this to have been the rule in 
dom.'07 In Egypt the god of the city is conceived as the creator of its inhabi- 
tants, As such, he is entitled to daily pra 
on the part of his subjects. Such regular worship is greatly facilitated, of 
course, by the presence of the god’s temple. It is true that the ordinary 






fers and material signs of reverence 





Egyptian had very little access, if any, tothe temple. Yet the temple's outer 
‘walls and its courts often served as centres of attraction for lay worshippers. 
People felt th 
theological and practical reasons, then, one regarded the god of the city in 
which one was bom as one’s personal god 
As for ancient Babylonia, there i litle evidence of the city god being the 
gal process from the city of, 
Isin registers the fact that the judges have sent one of the litigants ‘to his 
gods, to Sama’ and Gula, for an oath.’ We know that the divine p 
ama and Gula were the city gods of Old Babylonian Isin, but we cannot 
be sure that the personal suffix (*his gods’) implies that the gods were the 
jjuror’s personal gods. A letter to the Assyrian merchant Inniya refers, in one 


nselves to be closer to the deity here than elsewhere. For 











personal deity of private citizens. A record of a 














106 Cavigneaux 1979:115, lines 30-32: é-dingir-bi 48u-zi-an-na 
siskur gaba-ri mu-un-bala//{¢ dite “Sucianna nig mebrim (gaba~ 
+ 1) inaggi. For ga a pram sce CAD MV2 $9 sv. mira 

107 ce Assmann 1984-26-35, wih references to Further Iterature, Add Vernus 1977 

108 (AO 11127:10-41, ama ite Sama (4 tw) ue 4Gula ana mfa}mfiti}m, quoted by 
‘Charpin 1990a:76 n. 114. 
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breath, to both ASSur and Amurrum as ‘your god’,! which shows that the 
city god (A88ur), as distinct from the personal god (Amurrum), can never- 
theless be called ‘my/your/his god’. If call a 
my personal god. In an a 
“Is not Marduk the 
The fact that Sama8 is referred to as ‘our (common) god’ in this rhetorical 


god mine, then, he need not be 





severation of his reliability, a letter writer can say 





od of my city? Is not SamaS our (common) god?" 10 








‘question does not mean that he is the personal god of either one of the cor- 





respondents: as the sun god, Samat is universal and the god of every man 








In spite of the ambi 
in which the personal deity of a given individual is undoubtedly identical 
with his city god or goddess. A certain Lulu-bani, inhabitant of the city of 
Marad between Babylon and KiS, was a ‘servant’ of Lugal-Marada (‘King 
of Marad’), according to his seal.'!! Lugal-Marada was the city god of 
Marad.!" Another case is that of Hatnu-rabi, the ruler of Qayjara (Tell 
Rimab). In a letter addressed to him, the goddess Istar, the 
inclosure’ (bélet-tarbasim), is 


ity of the personal suffix, there are a few cases 











Lady of the 





cifically designated as the ruler's personal 









na St, ‘she is your god indeed’).'? From other evidence we 
ar was the ‘Lady of Qaitara’ (belti Qayfara¥)."4 It is possible 
that Hatnu-rabi's devotion to her hinged upon his role as 








ng, however. 
Thus Hammurabi of Babylon could call Marduk “his god’, though the 
sources show that Sin was his family deity.!15 

The second millennium evidence for the worship of the city god as one’s 
person 





| god is extremely scant. The available data leave the impression that 
od a god in their vicinity, yet 
tron. Though the conclusion must be tenta- 


people chose to worship as their personal 





different from the divine city 





tive, itis in line with the observation that there is often a difference between 
the gods invoked in official oaths (exculpatory and other) and the gods 
privately worshipped. The matter has been systematically studied for the little 
town of Kutalla, about 15 km east of Larsa. Its inhabitants appeal to Sin and 


Sama in their oaths, but address their devotion to other gods.!6 Inspection 








10 Donbaz 1989, $2:13-15 =Michel, C. 1991.2, 65:13-15 

MO ABB 10, 178 # ud ¢Mardud il lives Sl ‘Saat dum (im git) nm 

ML Langdon 1912 (Lalani mar {du m w | Bagaqum wared (17 | Laygal-Marada). 

2 Stot 1987. 

OBRT 18 * aa “tar bet “arbasim” Situ anit ¥ ima st 

OBRT 15434, ef. 2003. 

The situation of aking is exceptional in more than one respect. The king being the 

ruler ofthe nation, all the national gods ae in a way “his gods. Tat is why Zimi-Lim, king 

‘of Mari, can also call the river god Id ‘my god’ (AEM U/l [ARM 26], 191). Dagan is 

referred to as his god as well (AEM 1/1 [ARM 26], 2327). 
‘6 Charpin 1980-:288-289, cf 185-187 
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of local archives leads to similar conclusions. Itis striking, for example, that 
among the various deeds and documents from Dilbat, there is not a si 
reference to Ura’, Dilbat's city god, as the personal god of one of the 
citizens.!"7 The inhabitants apparently felt a greater sense of solidarity with 
their neighbourhood than with their city. Their identity is rather narrowly 
loca 








lized. 





a god of the neigh- 
bourhood concerns the connection between the family god and the family 
land, An Old Babylonian record of a judicial procedure in Dilbat conveys an 
idea of the role of the local nents over a house plot.!"8 The 
procedure has been initiated by Marduk-kaSid. This man made a statement 
under oath (by Ammi-ditina, under whose rule the dispute arose) to the 
effect that the house sold by the sons of Zababa-nasir had never been theirs, 
but was his. The official who had taken his statement reported it to the king; 
the latter issued an order to the judges to investigate the matter, At the 
rduk-kaSid they decided that the sons of Zababa-naisir must 
jouse and the 


‘One of the reasons why families tended to worsh 















suggestion of M 








{g0 to the temple of Marduk to prove their ownership of the 
legitimacy of its sale. The 
were able to produce the necessary evidence; a record of sale wi 
ral temple. 


ties complied and the sons of Zababa-nigir 
kept inthe 











a, Marduk-kafid insisted that 
h he was forced to concede 


Dissatisfied with the turn things had take 








the matter could not be settled this way. Thoug 
that the sons of Zababa-nasir had a title to the property, he contested their 
definition of its borders. To determine the exact boundaries of the property 








the parties had to go to the city district where it was situated." Zababa 
the god of this part of the city; he had a temple there, andl the sellers, to judge 
by their patronymic, worshipped Zababa as their family god. With the help 
of the weapon of Zababa, called ‘Binder-of-those-who-swear-by-it" (4Kémi 
tdmi§u), the authorities established that the sons of Zababa-nisir stood 








in their right. Various neighbours, among whom the administrator of the 
Zababa temple, took an oath by Zababa (presumably by touching his 
weapon) in corroboration of the claim of the sons of Zababa-nasir. Neigh 
bourhood solidarity, validated by the god of the neighbourhood, proved 
decisive in the 









enforcement of the rights of the Zababa-nasir family. 








9s. 
28, studied by Klengel 1983: 
BLSUR® is unidentified 














88 CHAPTER FOUR 
Amorite Family Gods 


Not all family gods were gods of the neighbourhood. Certain sections of the 
Mesopotamian population were devoted to ancestral gods that had their sanc- 
twaries in distant settlements of little demographic importance. These people 
did not see the city and its neighbourhood as determining their identity; they 
were far more sensitive to the clan they belonged to and the land of their 
ancestors. Their religious culture, manifesting itself also in the factors deter- 
mining the choice of the personal god, can be described as Amorite. Between 
the Akkadian population in south and central Mesopotamia and the Amorites 
in the West (but increasingly present in the Mesopotamian heartland as well) 
there was a difference in lifestyle that did not leave the realm of family 
religion unaffected.!29 

norte family religion is rooted in a tradition of pastoral nomadism. 
‘Owing to the migratory nature of their lives, the early Amorites rarely wor- 
shipped as their personal deities gods that had their temple in the vicinity of 
their settlement. Since their settlements used to be temporary, their religious 
alle 

















ce was not governed by topographical reasons, The social constraints 
that commanded their devotion allowed them to choose from a small group 
Of deities whom they traditionally considered as their native gods. Their gods 
‘were not themselves migratory, as their worshippers were, but had their own 
fixed sanctuaries. The shrines were often confederal in the sense that they 
were used by a number of Amorite groups. Though politically speaking 
minor or insignifi 











int, the towns where the sanctuaries were located 
continued to play an unmistakable role in the religious life of the Amorites. 
‘They were to be found, for the most part, in the areas which the Amorites 
considered to be the traditional land of their ancestors, 

In the Old Babylonian period we find many Amorites in the Mesopo- 











tamian cities, also in positions of high command. Such urban Amorites often 


continued to honour their native traditions. As a matter of consequen 
many of them distinguish between city god and personal god. Yarim-Lim, 
the Amorite king of Aleppo, speaks of Adad as ‘the god of my city’ and of 
Sin as ‘my personal god’. In a letter addressed to his son and successor 
Hammurabi (not to be confused with Hammurabi of Babylon), the same dis- 
tinction is made: ‘in the name of Adad, the god of Aleppo, and in the name 
Of the god of your father."!2! Though the identity of this god is not specified, 








120 On the Amorites and their differences with the ‘Akkadians’ se ‘Outside the 
in Chapter Two. 

"DK "ARM 10, 156:10-1 (the wond aflom introduces a conditional curse, comparable to 
the aun Sama forma). 
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there can be no doubt about the fact that the moon god Sin is meant. In 
Assyria proper, the Amorite ruler Samsi-Addu also venerates Sin as “the 


god of {his} head’ !22 that is, his personal god. By virtue of his political 
function, however, he can also refer to himself as "beloved of ASSur'.123 
Since he reigned from Ekallatum, both Sin and ASSur were distinct from his 
city god, viz. Adad.!2# What we see with these Amorite rulers, then, is an 
alliance of their native religious loyalties with the religious responsibilities 
and duties which their political office entails. 

“There is no evidence to support the hypothesis that Sin owed his position 
as personal god of the kings in Aleppo and Ekallitum to the fact that he had 
a shrine or a small temple in these cities. In fact, the venera 
characteristically Amorite. It is hardly coincidental that also other kings of 
Amorite descent cultivated a devotion to Sin. Sumu-abum, the Amorite 
founder of the first dynasty of Babylon, chiefly honoured Si 
names. His successors Apil-Sin and Sin-muballit (note the names!) are 
«lin oaths primarily with Sin, and only secondarily with Marduk 
position of Sin in this Amorite dynasty is also reflected in the 














jon of Sin seems 











in his year- 





The spec 
prologue to the Code of F 
a dynasty created by Sin!25; he hails Sin as his personal creator (ium 
bani),"25 and so does his son Samsu-ilina.'27 Preceding the devotion to 
Marduk as the city god of Babylon, then, Hammurabi and his predecessors 








\murabi. Hammurabi states that he is the seed of 


honoured Sin as their personal god. Likewise, the so-called Manana dynasty 
at KiS, also Amorite, had 


the moon god, then, would seen 








in as its patron deity.!28 The particular devotion to 
to be specifically Amorite: it is the worship 






of Sin-Amurrum, the ‘Amorite 
Other evidence for Sin as a deity specifically of Amorites is found in the 

Mati letters. The temple of Sin in Yarran, situated in an area known as 

Zalmaqqum, was a religious centre for the Yaminite groups which inhabited 

f 

capture the city of Dér, they came together in the Harran temple for a coven- 


pon god’! 








region. As the confederate chiefs of these various tribes made a pact to 
ant ceremony in the presence of Sin.!3° The Amorite devotion to the moon 





on 1987.31 line 132 

12 Charpin 1984:51 

"28 Charpin, NABU 1987, 1 

2S CY ii Baer (nu mu a) Keri 

126 CH xxvii 41-42. 

127 Frayne 1990:381 lines 41-42 (Sumerian) 39 (Akkadian): 4h ana din gir 
sag-du-mu-§ 8/f ana 4S ii bana. 

‘Yuhong & Dalley 1990:159 

‘ABB 2, 82:10, 30. 

130 AEM i/1 (ARM 26), 24:10-15. The ceremony is referred to a8 the “killing of the 
foals’ (haya qapil) forthe significance of which see Finet 1993. 
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‘20d proved to have a long life. In much later times the Assyrian kings still 
claimed to have been created by Sin.'3! Also the fervour for the cult of Sin 
on the part of the first millennium Babylonian king Nabonidus, denounced 
as an aberration in Mesopotamian texts and still remembered in later Jewish 
tradition, is to be understood against the background of the ancient Amorite 
religious culture.!32 

Sin (or his Amorite equivalent Erab) was not the only deity receiving 
special veneration among the Amorites, As could be expected, the god 
Amurrum is popular among them, too. Amurrum (#mar-tu) or 
Amurrum (an - m a- tu) is the Amorite variant of the West-Semitic god 
El, just as Sin-Amurrum is the Amorite variant of the Mesopotamian moon 
god.!33 Amurrum is a very frequent element in theophoric personal names 




















among the Amorites. In many cases, the people who bore such names wor- 
shipped Amurrum as their family god. Specifically Amorite, 100, is the joint 
mention of Sin and Amurrum (or E 





-Amurrum) as personal gods on se 








icularly noticeable among Amorites in northern Mesopotamia 
such as Kis, Dilbat, Babylon and Sippar.!4 Though many of them carry 
good Babylonian names (such as Ibni-Zababa, Iddin-Marduk, and Ura 
nasir), their continued devotion to the two Amorite gods Erah (Sin) and 
(Amurrum) is proof of their loyalty to their ancestral traditions.""5 
Another god who was popular 

















nite branches in Westem Mesopotamia, is Dagan from Terga, Such 


he Amorites, mostly among their 
¥. 
rebel Ya sgib-Addu and Dadi-Yadun felt obliged to do 


obeisance to Dagan in his temple at Terga, even when the city was occupied 








ninite rulers as Y 





by royal troops from Mari.' Owing to the position of this god in Yaminite 
piety, it was of vital importance to the king of Mari to win the support of the 
clergy of the Dagan temple at Terga. According to a prophecy from Terqa, 
Dagan would have been able to make the Yaminite leaders submit to Zimri- 
Lim if only the king had acted so as to please the god.'37 Allegiance to 





131 See, conveniently, CAD B 87. 

2 See Lewy 1946:453-461; Landsberger 1948:46 n. 114 

133 For the identification of Amarrum as form of El see de Vaux 1971:268 and Cross 
197357 

134 "Thave noted the following instances: YOS 13, seal inscriptions on texts 74, 203 (3 
seal impressions), 226, 271 B, 292, $49 B, 349, 371 B, 379 B, 380 A, 386 A, 386 B, 396, 
408 A, 496, $32 (3 seal impressions); Wilcke 1982429 K; VAS 22, 15 A and C; BIN 7, 
208 (2 seal impressions); CT 47, 56 seal 11;CT 48, 106; CBS 1545; Szlecher 1963, Pl. 14 
44 YOS 13, 91 (2 seal impressions) 

138 Note also the combinations of Amurrum with Ninsianna (TIM 4, $ seal); Nin-insi 
im (= Ninsisnna?, BIN 7, 212); Geitinanna (YOS 8, 9 seal; YOS 5, 126 seal; cf. RIA 
301b); Enlil (VAS 9, 38): Enks (Chapin 1980-283 no, 24), 

136 Chapin & Durand 1986147. 

7 Dossin 1948:131, lines 29-31 
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Dagan as a personal god is also found with the Amorite king Gugunum 


from Larsa.!38 Like other Amorite deities, Dagan can be mentioned in con- 
19 


junction with a second god as personal deity on seals. 

‘One of the principal gods worshipped by the Simalite branches of the 
Amorites is the storm god Adad (or Addu) of Aleppo. In a prophecy 
addressed to Zimri-Lim, the Sim*alite king of Mari, Adad claims to have 
raised the ruler in his lap, conferring on him the kingship when he had come 
40 Since it was not the king of Aleppo who brought Zimri-Lim to the 
throne, Adad’ s claim must be explained in the light of his role as major god 
of the SimPalite Amorites.!4! The devotion to Adad of Aleppo was wide 
spread in the region between the Mediterranean and Mari. King Idrimi of 
Alalab, born and raised in Aleppo, was a ‘servant of the storm god” accord- 
ing to his seal.'*2 The traditional allegiance to Adad could override the loyal- 








of a 








ty to the god of one’s city, as is shown by the case of the family of Aqba- 
abum, Though dwelling in Terga, the city of Dagan, the family was devoted 


to Adad as its personal god. In som 
in conjunction with yet other gods." 

In the realm of personal or family religion, the Amorites differed from the 
Akkadian segment of the population mainly in that their gods were tribal 
rather than local. The adjective ‘tribal’ should not be confused with such 
pejoratives as ‘primitive’ or ‘inferior’. The gods whom the Amorites wor- 





seal inscriptions, Adad is mentioned 


shipped were ascribed the same characteristics as the usual Mesopotamian 
deities. They can be said tribal on account of the mechanism by which their 
worship was perpetuated among the Amorites. Membership of a lineage or a 
descent group (here qualified as a ‘tribe’ in accordance with the terminology 
of the Amorites themselves) det jous loyalty. Whereas the 
city-dwellers of south and central Mesopotamia directed their devotion to 
‘gods from their city-quarter or neighbourhood, the Amorites venerated the 
‘gods they had inherited from their tribe. In their personal allegiance to tribal 
gods instead of city gods, there is a reflection of their nomadic past: the 
devotion of their nomadic ancestors was focused upon a god of supralocal 
importance, even if he had his sanctuary in a specific place 








ined the 











138 Soltberger 8 Kupper 197:183-186 1VBSb. 
2 Pinches 191765, no. 19 right-hand edge, nos. 1 and 2 the sribe Lipit-Itar, son 

crag tam poor oe 

1" Lafont 1984'9-10 9 ka ine birt" paaliya urablrtuma (..) 9 ta ina ‘oupativa’ 
urubbukama. 

"40" Chapin & Durand 1986174 

12 AIr 99, 

143 Rouault 1984: no. SE. For the family in question sce Kelly-Buccelati 1986:140. 

144 In Sippar we find Amorites devoted 1 "Sin and Adad’ (Owen 1976:12, seal a; Wil 
ke 1982:467}; in Kutallaan Amorite devoted to Adad and Enki (Charpin 1980-286 no. 70) 
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The religion of the Amorites compares, to some degree, with that of the 
much later Safuitic nomads. 45 The Safaitic nomads, at home in the arid land 
between the Euphrates and the Hauran, numbered over a hundred clans (7a), 
most of them belonging to either the “Awid or the Daif branch, Each tribe 
worshipped its particular god, who could be referred to by name or simply 
as ‘the One of clan 3 








or ‘the One of clan Y". Though their worshippers 
were mostly itinerant, the tribal 





ods used to have a temple of their own, 
Once a year, the members of a given clan met in the sanctuary for a solemn 
offering ceremony. These annual meetings were occasions for social inter- 
action of a variety of sorts; they certainly contributed to a sense of cohesion 
Within the clan. The picture of Amorite religion that is beginning to emerge 
from the Mari texts shows resemblances to thi 

In the secondary literature on the Amorites one may come across the idea 





faitic model. 


that groups of kindred Amorites could be referred to as ‘the sons of the peo: 
ple of my/yourhhis god’.!46 By implication, this expression would mean that 
each tribe or clan had its own god, and that its members were the ‘people’ of 
this god. A closer look at the evidence makes it clear that the texts ha 
misinterpreted. The Akkadian expres 








e been 








ions maré (du mu - me’) ni-¥ ilibu 
(dingir-Su)!7 and mari ni-if iliya' do not mean “the sons of the people 
of his god’ and ‘a son of the people of my god’, respectively, but ‘those 
bound to him by oath” and ‘one bound to me by oath’. The error lies in the 
imerpretation of ni-f or ni-i as niSim, ‘people’, instead of nifum, ‘oath’ 





The nii(i) ilim is the ‘oath by god’, and the mr(i) nii(i) iim is ‘the one 
bound by religious oath’.14? 

The only text that could be quoted in support of the idea that kinship 
groups might be referred to as ‘sons’ or ‘daughters’ of the tribal deity is 
‘a record from Sippar dating from the reign of king Ammi-Sadiqa.!50 ‘The 
text speaks of the mission of certain officials to collect temple taxes (referred 
tos adirtum, ‘tithe"), consisting of barley, among ‘the sons of the god and 








the sons of the goddess who dwell in the open country"!S! and to bring it to 
Sippar. The interpretation of this text is debated. Various scholars (includ- 
ing Landsberger) interpret the expression ‘sons of the god/goddess’ as a 





jignation of certain religious communities in the northern peripheral 





ce forthe following Knauf 1985, 
See, eg. Renger 19736, 
ADB 2, 88:5 = ADI 

ABB 6, 1047 
See van Soldt in ABB 13:55 note b 

Sdlechter 1958:122-124, 
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zones.!5? If this were its sense, the expression would be without a parallel. A 
more conservative interpretation takes the ‘god’ and the ‘goddess’ as refer- 
and Aya, the city gods of Sippar. The ‘sons of the god’ and 
.xidess" would then designate the rural population falling 
within the administrative realm of Sippar.'53 Considering the nature of the 








ences to Sar 





‘the sons of the 





mission (viz. the collect 
the like 





g of temple taxes), the second interpretation seems 
er of the two. 





Conelusion 












The existence of the Amorite model is a reminder of the cultural—and thus, 
by the same token, religious—diversity within Mesopotamia in the Old 
Babylonian period. For all elemeats of the population it holds true that their 

cir origins. Through the cult of 
historical identity. The 
) part of the population moreover asserted and main- 








private religion is a form of devotion to t 
their ancestors, they asserted and maintained 
Akkadian (or ‘nati 

tained, through the worship of their personal gods, a local identity. In the 
cease of the Amorit y of origins, The 
Akkadian devotion to their family god was a devotion to the settlement, the 
district, oF the neighbourhood where the worshippers were bom and raised, 
and usually still lived, The Amorite religion of the “gods of the fathers’, on 
the other hand, was a loyalty to tradition and a sign of solidarity with those 








this local identity was mainly an ide 








of the same descent. 


152 See Renger 1973b:103 (with reference to Landsberger; Kraus 197368. 
153 See Haris 1975:205 and n. 26 











CHAPTER FIVE 


FAMILY RELIGION AND THE INDIVIDUAL: 
THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 





The preceding chapters have described the cult of the ancestors and the 
devotion to a local patron deity as the two constituent parts of Old Buby: 
Jonian family religion. Both aspects of family religion are group phenomena. 
‘Therefore, when family religion is said to foster a sense of identity we are 
king first of all about a collective identity, Through the cult of the 
ancestors and the devotion to the ‘god of the father’, the Babylonians shared 
in a group identity. By following the religion of their family and their 
neighbourhood, they identified on the one hand with their kin group and its 
past, and on the other with their neighbourhood and its gods. In so doing, 
they received a social identity with a historical and a local dimension. Itw 














both collective and devolved, not based on individual distinction nor 
‘obtained by personal merit. 

‘When trying to assess the significance of Babylonian family religion, 
however, we should not ignore its role in the life of the individual. Although 
it can be plausibly argued that personal religion in the modern sense of the 
word did not exist in early Mesopotamia, individuals were personally 
involved in the religion of the community. They constructed their personal 
unily 
jon provided, in addition to a corporate identity, the elements of an 
individual identity by offering the Babylonian a religious interpretation of 
biographical data and by holding out a certain code of behaviour. One might 
refer to these facets of family religion in 











identity in large measure upon the beliefs and values of that religion, 

















onal terms as its theology and 
its ethics: Babylonian family religion was indeed sustained by certain beliefs 
and supposed to validate certain moral values. Rooted in the milieu of the 
family, these beliefs and values provided meaning and orientation for the 
individual and allowed him to conceptualize a personal identity 

The use of the terms ‘theology’ and “ethics” requires a word of caution, 
‘The Old Babylonian civilization never produced a system of abstract meta- 
physical propositions or a manual on morality. The beliefs and values of 
family religion are never formulated in separation from the social reality in 
which th 
people speak of their god as their creator or refer to an act of kindness as 
pleasing to their god. The fact that the tenets of family religion always 


function; when expressed, they are always found in context 
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assume the form of a valuation of social realities gives fuel to the idea that 
they were conceived as a response to those realities. We may go one step 


further and affirm that the notions and concepts of family religion usually 
had the effect of legitimizing and consolidating the existing social onder. The 
world was essentially as it should be because the gods had so wished it, 
which in terms of the individual meant that he owed his life and social 
position toshis god. Accordingly, he bad to conduct his life in such a way as 
to keep the social onder intact 

Because the theology and ethics of Babylonian family religion are always 
xd to human realities, they can be presented in the form of a biographical 
description. Neither the description nor the underlying ideology is an 
‘unbiased representation of the Babylonian reality. Since nearly all our texts 
‘emanate from the upper strata ofthe Babylonian society, the ideas and values 
they convey are basically those of the awilum ("gentleman'). Among the 
Babylonian aristocracy, family religion served to underpin the position ofthe 
upper class by explaining their privileges as divinely endorsed. By legitimiz- 
ing the status quo family religion justified the existence of social inequality 
1s well. Yet despite their origin in the aristocracy, the beliefs and values of 
the awilum seem to have functioned as a frame of reference for many ordi 
nary people as well Itis only rarely that we catch a glimpse of religiously 

















inspired or legitimized opposition against the privileges of the gentry. Most 
Babylonians, it seems, cherished religious notions and ideas very similar to 
those held by the class of the awiliz, Though not awilis themselves, they 
tended to interpret their lives in 





logy with the lives of the upper class, 





Biography as Theology 


The narrative which sums up the beliefs of a Babylonian gentleman is 
concerned with such basic biographical facts as birth, education, career, 
social standing, and death. These data are not presented as bare facts, 
however, but as religious events involving the personal—or family—god. A 
Babylonian from the early second millennium BC would find his identity not 
in the mere fact of his birth, but in the belief that his god has brought him to 
also perceived as interventions 





life, Other central moments of one’s life 
of the personal god. In this sense, the biographical narrative that is to furnish 
the answer to the question of personal identity is a personal creed. 

‘A human life begins with conception: this formative event is ascribed to 
the initiative of the personal god. A name such as Ili-bant, ‘My-God-is-my- 
Creator’, captures the belief that the individual owes his life, from its remot- 
est beginnings, to his god. Such names are miniature confessions illuminat- 
ing the conceptual universe of family religion. Parents who called their son 
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Tddin-Enlil (‘Enlil jen’) or Iddin-Lagamal (‘Lagamal-has-given') 
honoured Enlil respectively Lagamal as their family god, just as their son 
would do after them.! The belief in the involvement of the family god in 
conception and birth underlies one of the standard epithets given to the 
personal god. When addressing another person, one refers to his god as his 
‘creator’ or ‘begetter’? 

The theme of conception and birth also occurs in letters written to the per- 
sonal god? and in compositions of edification such as Man and his God.' In 
these textual genres it is closely associated withthe entry into human society. 











You have created me among men, 
and you have made me walk along the street 5 





To ‘walk along the street’ (siqam etéqu) is a consecrated expression denot- 
ing participation in public life. As the protagonist of Ludlul bél némeqi has 
recovered from his illness, the narrator asks ‘Who would have thought that 
hhe would see the sun? Who imagined that he would walk along the street?"6 
An Old Babylonian prayer to [tar, known from two 13th century versions 
from Boghazky (Turkey) and one Neo-Babylonian copy,? asks the goddess 
to restore the suppliant ‘so that [he], with beaming appearance like a prince, 
‘may walk the street in the company of the iving."* Human life, according to 
these phrases, is more than a mere biological existence: it is always life in 
society; hence the importance of being able to conduct oneself ‘like a prince’ 
The implication of social superiority only confirms the observation that such 
statements come from an éliist milieu. 

Much about the role that the Babylonian will play on the human stage is 
thought to have been decided even before his entry into the world, Personal 
identity, from the Babylonian perspective, is not something chosen but be- 
stowed. Itis a topos in Assyrian royal inscriptions thatthe gods have looked 
‘upon the king with favour while he was stil in the womb of his mother. 




















‘See the seal inscriptions of Iddin-Ealil(YOS 8,113) and Lddin-Liigamal (TB 1, 238), 
Fora collection of Iddin-DN names from the third millennium see DIVito 1993:128, 131, 
139, 160. 

2 Bg. TCL 17,37! ana abiye Ja ib hinif ?lamassam daritam iddinulum, “To my 
father, whose personal god, his creator, gave him an everlasting lamassum.’ For other 
‘examples se CAD B 94; Alberta 1978:102-104. 

> "See the section on Leer to the Gods in Chapter Six. 

4 See Lambert 1987. 

3 ARB 12, 99 3 itcti> ail tabmdnnioasigam © nueiegann 

© BL 58:31-32. Both amar 4iamia and etégsiga are conventional compounds. The 
personal sufix, then, refers back tothe expression asa whole. The translations ‘his Sun 
and ‘his street’ of BWL are tobe corrected cording. 

7 See Reiner & Giterbock 1967 

© STC UPL N2 © namrif eel it bul lub sign 
> OW 2,173; Borger 1986:115 § 82:8: 119 § 101:13; KAH 2, 91:9. See also Schramm 
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Such divine involvement before birth is not limited to princes and kings. A 
formulary prayer of the first millennium, to be used on a variety of occa- 
sions, says that the goddess [tar assigns poverty and wealth to all human- 
kind when they are still in the womb.!° One's place in society, according to 
this view, is preordained by the gods—a comforting thought especially to 
those belonging to the upper class. The idea is not the product of later times. 
An Old Babylonian letter to a king mentions the “good destiny’ (Simrum 
fabtum) decreed for him even before his birth (itu Sassizrifu, ‘when stil in 
the womb’). |! Human destiny has been predetermined by higher powers. 

The idea of a social destiny imposed by the gods can be connected with a 
ritual performed on babies shortly after birth.'? The Sumerian text of these 
rituals says that a newbom boy must be made to hold a *baton’ or ‘weapon’ 
(¢ukwl) and an ‘axe’ (ba-zi-in). A girl, on the other hand, has to be 
touched with a ‘spindle’ (b ala, Akkadian pilakkum, cf. Hebrew 78) and a 
hair clasp (k i rid). These objects were regarded as symbols of manhood 
and womanhood. The significance of the rite, which has been characterized 
1s a consecration, lies in its stress on the importance of being male or female. 
No ambiguity is tolerated on this issue. That is why the biological gender of 
the child had to be ritually confirmed so as to make certain that boys and 
girls would also adopt the appropriate social roles. The variants of this ritual, 
known from Old Babylonian and even Hittite sources, do not alter its 
fundamental meaning: gender identity, including the ensuing gender roles, is 
accepted and celebrated as a divinely ordained fact of life; the relevant ritual 
serves as its religious validation. 

Conception and birth are the beginnings of a lifelong relationship between 
the individual and his personal god. Once the god has put you on the track of 
life, he will also ‘straighten your path’.! When it comes to ordinary people, 
there are hardly any references in the texts to divine protection in early youth. 


























The Old Babylonian Man and his God contains an allusion, though, when it 


says 
You have caused me to be bor (..) 
From the time I was young until my manurity (..) 
T have not forgotten all the kindness you have done to me. 4 
1973:10. 


1) BMS 8:13 11 KAR 250:8 ina Sassi nifl Inna iba tukanni. See Veenbot 1985. 

1 Kraus 1983:205, lines 9-10. 

12 Fora more detailed description of what follows, inclading references tothe primary 
sources, see van der Toorn 19945:20-22 

13” See STC Hi, P82 ¥ Suc kibs 

46 Lambert 1987-190 2 (ralianni ...(..) (iw sJebrétn adi rabiyik . 
‘mala tudammiqannima ta ami 
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Personal names often contain the wish thatthe personal god who has created 
the name-bearer keep him healthy and strong. Such Old Babylonian names 
as Samaé-liblut, ‘Samat-may-he-be-healthy"'S (note the Assyrian variant 





Palibka-liblut, ‘May-your-worshipper-be-healthy,’ suggesting that itis the 
personal god who is addressed in the name), and Ili-tabni-Suklil, ‘My-god- 
you-have-created-make-it-perfect,’ 6 attest to the belief in the enduring 
concem of the personal god for the well-being of his creature. 

On occasion, the image of the personal god fostering his human child is 
found in connection with kings of the Old Babylonian period. In a prophecy 
spoken in the name of Adad of Kalassu, the god reminds Zimri-Lim from 
Mari that he has reared him ‘between my loins’; in another address Adad of 
Aleppo tells the king that he has reared him ‘on my lap'.17 The topos of 
divine nurture goes back to the third millennium. Thus, in a laudatory song 
on Sulgi from the third dynasty of Ur, the goddess Ninsun is said to have 
raised the king ‘upon [her] own pure lap’." The theme never wholly 
appears and enjoys a distinct popularity in royal hymns, inscriptions, and 
prophecies of Neo-Assyrian times (e.g.,‘I knew no father or mother, I grew 
up in the lap of my goddesses. As a child the great gods guided me, going 
With me on the right and the left'!9). Though here applied to kings, the idea 
of divine parentage was widely held: it was thought to hold true for other 
people as well. Its overtones of legitimation, particularly noticeable in con- 




















nection with kings, are always present in some degree: the solicitude of 
‘one’s god legitimizes one’s existence as a member of the élite. 20 

References to the care of the personal god are frequently found in formu- 
lac of greetings in Old Babylonian letters. Alongside the epithet banika, 
“your creator’, the personal god is often called nasirka, ‘your protector’ 2! 
AAs protectors, the personal gods were responsible for the 'well-being’ (Sul: 
mum) of their devotees; letter writers wish their correspondents eternal (li 
They may also express the 
wish that the god of the addressee not be careless (eg@) in his protection.23 

















dari) well-being ‘before’ (mahar) their gods. 





Stamm 19392158 

M6 YOS 13, 19:21 f, Sin-tabei-Sukll, PBS 1/2,2225. 

17 Lafont 1984:9-10 ' ul andtu '3 '4adad” bel Kalassu® Ja ina birt 6 poballiya 
srabbufuma (.)  tAdaa bet Yalot! wT aniku % 5a ina “subitiya" urabbukama’ 

‘Sui P, section b, 24, see Klein 1981:36-37 
1 SAA3, 33-15, 

2 Inthis respect. the apologetic nature of many royal autobiographies of Neo-Assyrian 
times (see Tadmor 1984) isan accentuated form of all Mesopotamian autobiography. Oris 
the autobiographical genre by definition apologetic 

21 Cf Salonen, E 1967.21 

2 For examples see Salonen, E. 1967 
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‘To emphasize its extent, one can add that this protection is to surround its 
beneficiary ‘on the right and on the left. The personal gods extend their 
care to their devotees either directly or indirectly. As major deities, they have 
power over lower-ranking spirits whom they can assign to their protégé, 
The usual name for such a beneficial spirit is lamassum, ‘guardian angel" 25 
One neither prayed to such angels nor worshipped them; their invisible 





presence was witness to the involvement of a higher power. 

In a poetic tu of phrase, the gods of a naditum-woman can be asked to 
protect her ‘like the purse of their hands’.2 The image is that of the leather 
bag in which the merchant keeps his silver. By implication, the individual is 
likened to the most valuable possession of his or her god(s)?7 The mood on 
the part of the personal god is indeed presumed to be love and affection. The 
galamabbum-priest Ur-Utu describes his personal goddess as raimat na- 
pisti, ‘caring for the living’ 2 Normally, a personal god is indeed not indif- 
ferent to his devotces;? is not raimka, ‘the one who loves you,” a standard 
epithet of the personal god?® The worshipper feels secure in the knowledge 
that he has unique value to his god; no one will be able to replace him.3! 

The immovable property of the awilum might be viewed as a concrete 
token of the solicitude of his god. The personal god, say Sumerian texts, is 
‘a shepherd (s i p a) seeking pasture for the man.'*? This is the Babylonian 
conception, too: people have the conviction that the land where they live is 
their share by divine decree. A passage from an Old Babylonian letter 
illustrates this view. Though generally positively valued, the involvement of 
the persona 























I god can seem subversive to outsiders 


ADB 8, 148:5-7. Cf, AEM U1 (ARM 26), 191! w ama 
leter of Zir-Lit to the river god 

"ADB 11, 106 5 iniaum * uSumelam bel beti ana mayirika ay i 

3 Cf, TCL 17, 371-2, seen. 2 
‘ABB 6, 1" eli w hile hima isi ka git 1 puri 
The parallel with the = TM, “the bundle ofthe living’ (1 Samuel 24:29), adduced. 
by Rollig 1972:46, i not entirely appropriate because the Hebrew term refers not toa purse 
but toa bag or pouch containing a number of stones coresponding to the numberof sheep 
entrusted tothe shepherd. 

2 de Meyer 1989:41, lines 6°, 15 

2 Hence the bewildered question ‘Why have you become indifferent to me? (amin 
‘uktabi?am), in the ler prayer ABB 9, 14:4 

30" Cf. Salonen, E. 1967:46 and see ABB 1, 105 ! Marduk rii’imkfa} 2 Ja ibaa. 1 
should be noted, however, thatthe epithet isnot applied exclusively tothe personal gd: in 
[ABB 11, 119:27-30 the personal god is called banika while another god is said to be 
rink 

31" AbB 9, 141 5 ka Rime yet 
(again) someone like me? 

32 Geller 1985:40, line 375 {din gir 1G-1u sipa G]*kin'-kin-'gé 
14-01 usef Falkowice 1980:224.225, 


fr map hiya bel ay ig. 














ana bitin 7 mannum lifddjin, “Who will give you 
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‘You and your brother there—wio has released you that you can live there? 
‘You have ruined the land (first) entrusted to your care (li. the illucland) and 
now you sit there! I shall never forgive your crime, ever! (...) Have you no 
fear about siting there? Perish the name of your god and your supporer,®* 
who made you and your brother st there! 





‘The vehement tone of the letter suggests that the writer (Adad-Sarrum) 
himself had assigned Lipit-Ea and his brother (the addressees) to the land 
where they were to perform their service (the illum). Apparently the brothers 
had ruined the land where they first worked, and were punished for their 
behaviour with forced labour. At the time the letter was written, however, 
they had been released and had settled elsewhere, Adad-Sarrum ascribes their 
impertinence to their god, without whose consent they could never have 
settled in their new place. Yet the god that he regarded as their evil genius 
‘was probably considered a be 

The support of the personal gods is especially vital when 








evolent protector by the two brothers. 





human being 
is pushed beyond the normal confines of his existence. As a literary illustra- 
tion of the phenomenon, GilgameS is a case in point. According to the Old 
Babylonian version of the epic, the hero does not allow himself to be dis- 
suaded from his plan to go to the Ce 





a Forest 





fight Huwawa, because 
he is certain that his god Sama8 will place his ‘protection’ (sillum, lit 
‘shadow’) over him.*S In the sam 





connection, Gilgames discusses one of 
his dreams with his friend Enkidu.% Strange things have happened in his 
dream. Enkidu explains their significance. 


‘The... whom you saw is Samat the protector: 

In difficult circumstances he will take our hand. 

‘The one who gave you water to drink fom his water-kin 
is your god Lugalbanda, who honours you? 


% “The epithet mutabtilon, "supporter, applied to the personal god, occurs once more in 
an Old Babylonian dialogue, see Held 1961:5 i29 the goddess mutakkilial, “your (em) 
supporter 

% TCL 1, 40 4 kata w ajuk alarit > manmum wwaltertunitima adarit § watbanunn 
i tubal abarif watts * éretka ana imi (W410 € 8) alibwcri> ® ul ubbak 
(6) 9 ana atarid wa-Sa(text:dl)-biim ul tapalla 22 fond kaw muta 3 fa hata 
apaka alarit * ubctibu * lida. Cf. Ungnad 1914, 186; Landsberger 1915:523, 

35° OB Gilg. ¥ v 40, cf YOS 10,24 sl iim eli awélim iba 

36 TIM 9, 43 iri futam ata ., "My friend, I saw a dream... Fora study of the 
passage, known only from an Old Babylonian tablet from Tell Harmal (IM 52615), se von. 
Soden 1959:215-219, 

37 TIM9, 43 13... ta timuru ‘Sama naigirum (text bas nasrum) "ina dannatin 
‘gabbat garni '3 guts ila (din gi ka) mukabbit gaggadika '? 
Lugalbanda .. Note that the image of Lugalbanda giving GilgameS water to drink isa 
reversal ofthe normal situation in which the son quenches the thirst of his father's ghost 
For the personal god as ‘honouring’ his protégé sce also OBRT 118:12; 119:6. The 
construction with gaggadum is also used in guggadam nay, see TCL 17, 6!" 4Enki ta 
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In the interpretation of the dream, Sama and Lugalbanda, the one the divine 
patron and the other the god and ancestor of Gilgame®, are pictured as his 


powerful companions. The image of the personal god as a ‘friend”®® and 
‘helper’ taking you by the hand is also found in other texts. Recovery from 
4 severe illness is interpreted in this way in an Old Assyrian leter: “Have no 
womy because ofthe fact that I fll ill: ASSur and your god have taken me by 
the hand and I have recovered. 

The adventure of Gilgame$ and Enkidu is experienced on a different scale 
by soldiers on campaign. In any war effort, the personal gods of the king, 
leader of the army, must lend their assistance. Some examples from the 
epistolary archives of Mat illustrate the point. As the armies of Zimri-Lim of 
Mari and Hammurabi of Babylon have joined to take the city of Isin, one of 
the generals writes to Zimsi-Lim wishing for the help of the personal god of 
the king. "May the {god} of four} lord come {to our aid), $0 that the name of 
ur lord be remembered in victory."s! The successful capture of the city of 
Larsa is announced in comparable terms. “Today the god of my lord has 





























gone ahead of the troops of my lord and the spear of the evil one and the 
‘enemy has been broken; the city of Larsa has been taken."4? This is the 
of what has been inappropriately described as the “holy war’. It 
is, in fact, an application to the king of the concept of the personal god as a 

helper in distress. 
Most Babylonians were neither explorers like Gilgame’ nor warriors like 
Zimri-Lim. Even if they did not expect to perform heroic fe ary 
pired to success and prestige. They looked to 








ideolo; 








is oF mili 





triun 
their family god as to th 
motivated in part by desire. It was the hunger for social esteem which 
ess Kiriim to the god of her 
father Zimri-Lim. Kirdim was married to Haya-Sumu of Iin-yara, a city in 
north § to compete with, 


hs, however, they 





‘one who could fulfil their wishes; devotion was 





explains the intensity of the devotion of pri 





ria. Her life there was hardly enviable since she hi 


mais tii "2 qaqa lgyur, "May Enki protect you for many days to come 

8 Cr. the opening line of the Babylonian Man and his God, Lambert 1987b:1 
tlm rai ara ld taki, “A roan weeps to bis god like a frend, 

39 So Hallo 198559 't 4inanna igistu-mu bé-am !? dingir 
mu d-dab-mu ba-&m |) egir-mi ba-gin, May the goddess be my 
vanguad, may my god be my helper may be walk behiad me 

CCT 4, [db = Michel, C. 19912, 89 © ana Fa amrusuni mimma 7 ina lbbia ta 
9 iszabtia atin. For other examples ofthe idiom see CAD 


189, 











tatabhan ® Aur w ie ai 
$3132 

‘0 "AEM U2 (ARM 26), 379 2 (ium) Za lft appa ® than] ® Sum bln 
(initia ® tisbasine 

2AEM 12 (ARM 26), 386 . © ionamin (in git) ka belie 7 ina pin 
sumone belive ® ilihna kur lem 7 yin tbr "ilu Lars pai] 

CE. Weippert, M. 1972 
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her sister, married to the same man, for the position of queen, The surest 
‘way to victory was motherhood: one reason why the king of Mari had given 
Waya-sumu his second daughter was that the first one was still without 
children—though the marriage with Kirtm had also political significance. 
When the outcome of the battle was still uncertain, Kirtim expressed the 
wish to go to Mari, Her husband did not allow her to travel with him when 
hhe went there. On the eve of his return from Mari, Kirim wrote to her father: 





Now when Haya-Sumu retumns to ldamaras, may my lord send with him a 
chariot and a wagon, that I may go to my father and my lord. I want to bring 
sacrifice tothe gods of my father and be successful over there, 45 





There is no indication in our texts of anything which would lead us to sus- 
pect that Kirdm is il; the verb Sala 
‘a reference to her recovery 





mu, in consequence, cannot be understood 








jrdim wants ‘to be successful’ and ‘sit on the 
throne of the queen.'# When she situates her prospective success ‘over 
there’ (agrdnum) she is re 
already—or still — 





ring to Iin-sara; as she writes she is in spirit 
Mari. For her success in llan-sira she feels dependent 
‘upon the intervention of the gods of her father; the gods of her husband she 
does not feel to be truly hers. In her other letters as well, Kirdm strikes one 
as a religious woman;47 her desire to honour the gods she knows from het 
early youth seems authentic. The success she hoped for, presumably, was 
pregnancy and the delivery of a male child.** 

The personal god is to make his worshipper walk ‘with beaming face like 











a prince’ among his fellow men? He is to secure his good reputation. We 

attached to one’s fame in a society where 
nearly everything took place in the public domain; esteem and respect were 
of essential importance. A “good name’ (unum damgum), moreover, is an 
echo of social rank. It is in this sense that we have to understand the epist 
lary greetings wishing that the gods grant the addressee a ‘good name’.5 





can hardly overrate the importanc 











“4 Durand 1984, but ef Charpin in AEM 1143-46, 
48 ARM 10, 113! inanna ifm) '* (GayaSulmu) 'S ana mat Idémafras) ' 
tuciratmma) "then narkabiam (gi 8-gigits) «®mayallijam "™ aidu beth 
prada" ana ser abi w beliya adits" ana itani (d\n g i= e%) $a abiya 
2 nifqlém tggi ® w afranuna ln. Fo this text see Durand 1984:164, 

Se “ARM 10, 34 1.810", see Duraod 1984:168. 

© Cf. ARM 10, 311.9°-10', see Durand 1984:165; ARM 10, 32:11, ¢. 5, see Durand 
1984168, 

“One might even speculate that this des is hinted at with the verb fala, since itis 
also used inthe language of Mari forthe delivery of cldren, see Charpin, NABU 1990, 
138 

© STC ,PI.82 ™ namri tell ti bait abi” sig. 

2 See,eg. TCL 18, 150? ka DN, u DN, famu udammligi}; ABB 11, 84 1 Marduk 
17imka® tumaim dag Sa taramars > attumiya lira, 
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‘And since a society which so much values prestige is asymmetrical, social 
status is closely linked to the fact that your god has established you in a 
‘superior position’ (ina litim Suzuzzum)$! Especially in places where 
competition is fierce, such superiority is looked upon as a precious good. To 
a courtier one wishes that his guardian angels (lamassi) grant him long life 








in a superior position and in good reputation in the palace whe 
and go.’S? Such a wish could be further specified: ‘May during the rule of 
Samsu-iliina prompt acceptance of your requests be destined for you.’ In 
the royal administration a good reputation and a safe position go together; 
both are a gift of the personal god. 

Social eminence, which percolates down under the guise 


of a "good 
d in different ways. The 





name" among one’s fellow men, can be achit 





accumul 
mmilias prays that his cattle pen expand and that his fold become wide. 
Wealth was indeed taken to be a sign of divine favour, witness a passage 
from an Old Babylonian letter, 





ion of capital, usually by husbandry, is a major means. A pat 





Because the god has accepted your prayers, you are now gentlemen and men 
of property; al your affairs have prospered. 
‘The unnamed deity is the god of the family to which these men of eminence 
belong; their riches were his blessing. The same conviction underlies the 
clause of an Old Babylonian land tenure contract which specifies that the 
$7 Divine 
support in financial matters could on occasion materialize in the form of a 
he temple of 








lessor can redeem his field with ‘the money his god will brin 





charitable loan. The case of Irra-Ga8er, who took a loan fro 
his god ISar-padin, isa case in point. * 
‘Another road to social success was the appointment to a position of 





31 ABB 3,47 (DN). a ina li we zhao}? {}iinima gaggadiunu lkabbit, 
‘May [DN], whohas put you in asuperir position, honour you again. 

‘ADB I, 15 !lamasti a biota 2 ina iti w Sumi damm ina ebm (6 -g 1) 
tanuanalake * abi kata ilabbira. Cx, ABB. 7, 168:1-2. 

S0'TCL 17,37 7 ina palém ta Samow-ilina ® 

54 Cf, ABB 1, 122 1 4Manduk rionka ? na oni darmgiw pipati® lima *atumiya 
lilabbirka, "May Marduk who loves you allow you to grow old in good reputation and a 
safe postion fr my sake 

38° STC M, P82" tarbape lip ilteamdila supa 
56 "ADB 3, 52.19 affum dlum (din girlie) annéniunu ilgdma ™ awilt atanuma 
ratiatuna ™ mimonims ana pnibeitalak. See aso Frankena 1978-166. 

ST” IM 4685 "" kaspam & Q-bab ba) dtu !2 ubbalamma " egelfu (a- ¥ kd) 
Apanar, see Suleiman 1966:364. Ct. ako UET 6.262 'nfg-twk 2 aig-al- di 
Dig-gig * dingir-ra-am, wealth, desire, maller of importance are from the 
aot. 

5H See Schell 1909 
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political power. Since many of the prestigious offices were neither full-time 
nor remunerated, a solid financial situation was often a prerequisite. In these 
cases, an appointment as an official added honour to wealth. Though the 
nomination to office was a royal prerogative, one’s personal god was 
assumed to be the true nominator. The belief is reflected in the congratula- 
tions sent to men in high office shortly after their appointment: 





‘When Marduk mentioned your name (scl. and you were appointed governor) 
{Iwas very pleased, thinking: It is a gentleman who knows me, whose name 
has been mentioned: he will do for me what I want. 








The construction Sumam zakdru is used here and in many other texts as a 
standing expression for ‘to promote, to elevate in rank’.® It is also used for 
the promotion to kingship, as can be sex 


shortly after her accession to the throne. 





from a letter written to Il 





ume and has not 





[was very pleased to hear that the god has mentioned your 
withdrawn his protection (lit: arm) from you. The god who knows. your 
father's house has just honoured you! 





It is evident from this string of expressions that the letter writer gives a 
religious interpretation to Iltani’s career: her god (that is: the god of het 
F) does not forget her ('mentioning the name’ is also the usual idiom for 
smbering); his att 
her eminence. 








tion is focused upon her; he knows her and grants 


The elevation to kingship can be viewed as the access to the highest level 
of the social hierarchy. The letter to Queen Iltini from Quttara (Tell Rimab) 
er was ascribed to the intervention of the personal 
nation of political power was a matter of particular 
concem to usurpers of the throne, since they could not boast royal descent to 








shows that also this car 





god. The religious leg 





support their claim to supremacy. An example in point is that of the man 
ne of Rim-Sin (after Rim-Sin I, the last king 
of the Larsa dynasty, 1822-1763)? Though Larsa was the seat of his 
kingship, the reign of Rim-Sin IT had begun in the city of Ke8, according 
toa letter he wrote: 





who adopted the illustrious na 





5 ADB 10,1 7 intima ‘Marduk fumba iskurs * madi abdu 9 wma anikuma 10 
‘awilum fa idiani '" umd itackar ! (sJabidtiva ippud.. See also the translation by 
‘Oppenheim 1967:78-79. 

(See CAD Z 18-19, but cf. Frankena 1978:158-159, 

1 OBRT 118 7 kima ilum (d i'm git) Fumi ckuruma ® abfu eld 9 (1a) idda "0 
‘eBimema ods" than (4 im g is) Sa bt abiki di "2 "gar'ggadti ubzabit 

(2 For Rim-Sin Il see Stl 1976-4458. 

According to bilingual Samsu-iina insripon, see Frayne 1990:387, lines 92-100, 
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‘Thus says the divine Rim-Sin: In onder to bring light to Yamit-Balum, and 10 
gather its dispersed people, the great gods established the foundation of my 
throne in KeS, the city of my creatix. 


‘The unnamed ‘creatrix’ of Rim- 





in I was the goddess Ninmab. The first 
year-name of the king commemorates his rise to kingship by saying that it 
was the year ‘Ninmab elevated Rim-Sin to kingship over all the countries in 
the Ke temple, the temenos of heaven and earth."65 This is a case, then, 
Where personal god and city god coincide. Having begun as a local ruler in 
K 
reign over the territory of Yamiit-Balum, of which also Larsa was part. 
‘The ‘any facets of the care ofthe p 
phrase that the god wishes to give his human servant life in abundance. That 
is why the most frequent formula for greeting in leters, saying that the gods 
are to keep the addressee in good health, uses a verb meaning ‘to grant life’ 
(bullujum, from baléru, ‘to live’).6 The idea of plenitude is expressed in 
various ways. The god may be ask 
of life’.§7 This ‘fullness of life’ (lalé balaim) includes old age (¥ibiitum), as 
god makes his protégés 
xys'.70 With 
characteristic overstatement, these ‘many days’ are said to amount to as 
a8 3600 years (‘May Sama$ keep you healthy for 3600 years'?!)~ 
mn of 60 by 60. 
arth’7? can be seen 














with the endorsement of the city goddess, Rim-Sin soon extended his 








sonal god can be summarized in the 














d to ‘sate’ a human being with ‘fullness 


a variant of the formula shows." The person: 





‘grow old” (labdru)®® so that they can enjoy life for ‘many 





mat 








3600 being the number of plenitude, based on the multiplicat 
The wish that people be ‘eternal lke the heaven and the 
rant: the love of the personal god is to manifest itself in the fact that 

his devotees have their fil of life. 
Eventually, however, all people have to die. Death is ‘the lord of the 
people',73 and to die isthe ‘destiny’ (fimeum) of all humanity. The dying day 











is the ‘day of destiny’ (ium Simtim), on which one “goes to one’s destiny 
(ana Ximtim alaku). Death being inevitable, the most one can hope for is to 
4 ADB 13,53 3 wma “Rim-Stuma § ana na ‘ 


saphatim pubburim ? ii rabbi (4 in git-gal-gal-e~- me) ina Kel Sal (ur ud) 
banitiya di huss (gw ~ a3) ion 


git Blum" 5 Kakinim u pitibe 








‘mu Rimsin tugal SNin-mab-e é-kes*! temen-an-ki 
bi-da-ta mam-lugal-kalam-kisi-gal-la-$2 gal-bi-ta ba 
an-{1.-1.a, see Stol 1976-54, 





See the numerous examples collected by Salonen, E. 1967.22.44 
© Eg. ADB 2,89 ! llé butt) 4So/mat] lett. 
ABB 1, 105'" “Marduk nikal ®t ia lle bf agi] > w Siti Sebi 
© See, eg. Salonen, E 1967:48 
7 Eg, AbB 9,39 madi ii 
1 So,e.g. TCL 18, 905. 

| 72 ANB 13, 169 # kim fama werstum dar atu ri? i darn 
78 TCL 17,29 "7 mui bel nit 
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die in good time and not before one’s proper day (ina tim ld Zimtim). The 
mere possibility of premature death shows that the destiny laid down by the 
gods is not immutable, The very prayer that says that IStar assigns poverty 
and wealth in men's womb, also claims that she is a 





ble to ‘reverse the desti- 
ny, The power to extend life beyond the appointed time, which Apuleius 
ascribes to the goddess Isis,’5 is also available to the Babylonian gods. 





Nevertheless, the day will come when the ancestors will call (gerd) their 
Offspring to join them.” The euphemism (which refers to the ancestors as 
‘gods") implies that death does not mean annihilation but transition, At the 
end of his lifetime a man is gathered to his fathers, to be remembered and 
honoured by his own children and grandchildren, 


‘The biographical pattern here described echoes the ideals of the awilum 





class: birth is viewed not as a mere biological fact, but as the entry into a 
individual enjoys dignity and respect (he walks 
ound ‘like a prince’, etelli); the “good name" his god has given him is the 
to his god's blessing he is a man of means 
od ‘remembers’ him (Sumam 
position of honour and responsibility in the 


social world where th 








effect of his social rank; ow 





0 awilumt; because his 





skaru) he 





ministration 
(such as the judiciary); his prosperity, materalizing in fields and flocks, is 

id numerous offspring may 
od as characteristics of the social dlite: to reach an 





likewise due to divine kindness; even old age a 
be interpret 
sees one’s gi 





where one 
ndchildren is a realization of awiliarum, according to the Old 
Babylonian omen literature 











7 The biographical pattem which emerges from 
the Old Babylonian letters, prayers, and did: 
prototypical awilum, the aristocrat. 


tc literature, then, is that of the 





Family Religion and Moral Behaviour 





Religion, in Babylonian parlance, is “fear of the god’ (pala ilim). This term 
is not concemed with the acceptance of a set of propositions relating to meta- 
physical realities, but with proper religious and social behaviour. “Fear of the 
god" is tangible in acts of human nd in dutiful observance of the 
Cultic worship of the gods. It is the safeguard of social decency: as soon as 
people forget their gods they start using uncivilized language.7® ‘Fear of the 





ndness 





2 BMS 8:14 KAR 2909 raltepell Smatamn 
73. Metamorphoses X16: cies ul 
mihi tanturelicere, "Know that | alo 
‘termined by yout destiny 
% See CAD Q 242-243. There is in fact not one text in which the verb gerd would 
‘unambiguously mean “Wo take away, along. to lead sway’, pace 
7 YOS 10,44" nila avilitam iiak mar marily immar. 
78 Cf. Evra IL 11-12: shall make their words wicked: they will forget thir od (ln) 


See Veenhof 1985:95, 
status fo two spatia vitam quasyue tii provogare 
have power to prolong your life beyond the span 
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god’ is not belief (belief being tacitly taken for granted) but the manifestation 
of an attitude of reverence for the gods and love of one’s fellow human 
beings, In the Babylonian view, religion must be regarded as the proper 
human response to the divine creation and providence. 

In Babylonian family religion, the relationship between a human being 
and the god is supposed to be mutual: whereas the human is to benefit from 
the lasting assistance and support of the personal god (as reflected in the 
frequent epistolary blessing ‘may your god attend to your wishes’), the 














latter is to have his wishes fulfilled by his human servant ("May your god 
have no wish left"). The conclusion of the Old Babylonian Man and his 
God epitomizes the reciprocity of the relationship more poetically. As the 
sufferer has recovered he is enjoined to henceforth return the generosity of 
his god, 


In future days you must not forget your god 

your creator, now that you are happy again. 

‘Lam your god, your creator, and your comfort. 
ong. 








assigned alert watchmen to you, they ar st 
The field will open up {for you} its vegetation, 
I will provide you with life forever 

‘As for you, do not tarry to anoint the parched one 

Feed the hungry one, give the thirsty one water to drink 
‘may he who sits down with feverish eyes 

see your food, suckle, receive it and be pleased with you. 
The gate of peace and prosperity is open for you: 

(..) + 80 out, go in, you will be secure,"*! 








This didactic poem illustrates the transition from biographical description to 
ethical prescription. The experience of the kindness of his god (which is, 
d the 
healed sufferer to display a comparable kindness to his fellow humans. His 
philanthropy will be a manifestation of his gratitude; it is in this way that he 
does not “forget his god 

The social ethics of the Old Babylonian Man and his God are the ethics 


after all, an interpretation of a set of biographical elements) is to le 








and to their godess ftarina) they wil ter the most blasphemous language 
79” This isa tentative translation ofthe bom ka ret ana damit Lil and ts variant 
ks rf damigtka Ui, see CAD K 517s. ala St 
0" The expression runs lia jibiuam ay iri, se Salonen, E. 1967:46-47 and Rollig 
19746, 
1” Lambert 198761925 afr i ka toma {ha} 5” banka Mi todammigunim ati 
ani ka bank okultuk * erika magzaricya w dammiku{m) © eglum (a -& 2) 
rmarqi°issu ippetiltum) ©! apallatkumma diril balai{am) © w ata e tepsi ubbulam 
putas] © emga Skil Fgl samiya maid © u da wlbuma iErabbuba india) © liga ablitha 
Uispub Upbur u libfdaka] © patyet abl Salmi u belatim © muna gerbut erab i tu 
almat, CE. von Soden 1990; Foster 1993.1:75-77 
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of family religion. Also lat 
(hada) when his servant * 






texts know that the personal god ‘is pleased’ 
ves food to eat, beer to drink, grants what is 
asked, provides for and honours,"*? Such conduct, which the Babylonians 
called “charity” (usditwm),* was incumbent upon the social upper class. The 
following plea, concluding an Old Babylonian letter, is fairly charac 





istic, 


If you are really my brother and you worry about me, buy two shekel silver 
worth of barley from Sill Samaf, whatever he charges you, and send it to me 
together with your own barley. Provide this chanty for me! You are not 
unaware of my mood, my situation, and my poverty, are you? You are a 
notable. Come to my rescue! 











‘The letter writer defines his own position as that of a mutkénum, which term 
has unmistakable economic overtones here: it refers to his lack of means. 
‘The appeal to fraternal sentiments (‘If you are really my brother ..’) shows 
that the writer construes his relationship with the addressee as though they 
ne family or clan; itis possible they actually did. On the 
evidence of their names, both 





belonged to the sa 








in-uselli (who wrote the letter) and Sin-bel-ii 
nd as th Yet in contrast with 
his ‘brother’, Sin-bél-ili is a ‘notable’ (wédiim). He owes it to his rank to 
show kindness. This is a case, it would seem, where two people from a 


(who received it) honoured 








partly common background are individually different on account of the 
social-economic classes to which they belong 

The social superiority of the wealthy was both legitimized and kept in 
check by the religion of the day. Economic disparity could be a source of 
especially if the well-to-do took an attitude of contempt toward 
their inferiors. Those who suffered from the behaviour of the rich could 
femind them of the 
shows 


conflicts, 








accountability to the 





god, as the following letter 


Because the god has accepted your prayers you are now gentlemen and men 
of property. All your affairs have prospered. The land (lt. boundaries) of our 
family you have ruined. Under whose protection are you ruining us small 
‘ones? Fear (your god) and leave us small ones alone!8S 








© BWL 102° sakil kale igi kurafnafu © ert git epir w kubbit © ana annimma 
ja. 
See, eg., BWL 102.64 


“ADE 1,89 1° Sama ine hittin ® ai ani w amarraga 2! fe’am a 2 gin KY. 











bab bar? ka qi Sic Samat ® ana ma nada * gamma 2 int habia 2 
sia iam ly ii emi laa mana a de 8 wed pi 
‘liam 


ADB 3, 52 "9 affum ium (4 in g i-lum) unnénikunu ilgima * awit attunuma 
asiiewna ? minora ana pani iaalak 

‘arin mannim niati sebherisim 24 
sebheratin. 


4 see) Sa bit abi rupli ® ance 
laganiisi anita palpatama *° itablal niati 
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The letter writer accepts the fact that some of his fellow citizens enjoy a 


prosperity that his family has not. Yet he feels free to appeal to their notion 
of religion and morality to induce them to change their behaviour, With a 
thetorical question he warns them that they cannot act with impunity. 
‘Though their god has blessed them with riches, they are not immune from 
his punishment, They must ‘fear god’ (palafuu) since also the ‘small ones’ 
enjoy divine protection. 

“The role of family religion in social conflicts is especially visible when 
people have to deal with conflicts that involve members of the same family 
‘An important concern of the family god is the mai “e and 





nance of pei 





solidarity among parents and children, among brothers, and among relatives 
in general. That is why the god is often called upon to act as witness and 
referee in family conflicts. Writing his brother Innaya, the Assyrian Bir- 
ASSur asserts his innocence and good intentions by calling the punishment 
of the family god over himself in case he should speak falsely. In disputes 
over the inheritance, the god of the father is to render verdict about the 








division of the family estate.87 In this respect, the family god fulfils the same 
role as the spirits of the ancestors. The behaviour of the members of the 
ig" (gamdlu) to the ancestors and, 
in group betrayed the loyalty 
other, the family god was called upon to intervene and 


family toward each other had to be ‘ple 
the family god 
they owed one a 








ike.** If people of the same 








redress the situation by punishing the perpetrator 
A quite spectacular demonstration of the role of the family god in 
ed within the family can be reconstructed from the 


ms King Zimri-Lim and his daughter 








punishing crimes perpetra 





royal archives of Mari. The case conc 
Simatu 
(north 





This Simatum was the half-sister of Kirdm, and lived in Nan-siira 






Syria) as one of th 





wives of Haya-sumu. It is clear from the episto- 








lary evidence thatthe court of Tn-sra was divided in a pro-E 
anti-Elamite faction; Si ed to the former, Kiriim to the latter. 
Lmni-Lim's correspondent, stationed atthe court of Iin-sir to report tothe 
king of Mari, sided with Kirim and described the behaviour of Simatum in 
harshly negative terms.® According 10 one of his leters Simatum would 


natum belon; 





% BIN 6,97:20-22 = Michel, C, 191.2 
[ADB 5, 39 7 yalta w hasta ® [4NJintubur is }abs. The judicial signif 
‘cance of the terminology is evident from a comparison with Dossin 1956:66 > Samat 
Yam atta al © u abc, “May Samak investigate ry case and your case and (then) 
Tender verdict.” The same expression occurs in YOS 15, 19 fe. reference courtesy K. R, 
Veenhot), The abbreviated formula is found in ADB 8, 106:4-5 and Al-Zeebari 1964, 25 r. 
1-19" 
WS BIN 4,96 8. ki n(din gir )wctemme 
pnd “Act so that you please the god aed the sprit, and Ido not perish!” 
"9 See Charpin in AEM 1/2345. 
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have sent her father "bewitched herbs’ (Sammi Sa kiSpi).% Another letter 
reports that the god of Zimri-Lim punished his daughter for her insolent 
behaviour. 

Something else: Simatum, who speaks contemptuously about my lord—and 


my lord turned to the god conceming her, and the god of my lord took hold 
of her and cutoff her fingers ®!—she has repeated fits of epilepsy. 22 





Since the conflict is with his own daughter, the god whom Zimri-Lim con- 
sults is presumably his personal god, and therefore also the god of all other 
members of his family. His identity is not stated. The accusation of witch- 
craft had apparently been confirmed, since Simatum had her fingers cut off 
by the god (that is, a human acting on the god’s behalf), Zimri-Lin 
confidence at Ilin-siri was convinced thatthe illness from which Si 
suffered was a divine punishment as well, He interpreted it as an act of the 
family god, since Simatum’s crime was an offence against family ethics. 

The role of the family god as witness of disputes and settlements is 
eritance of the family estate, Two 
aspects of the presumed involvement ofthe family god underlie this p 
There is, on the one hand, the traditional position of the god as patron and 
ed because the land which the 
family owns is ultimately his: it is the portion he has given them, Since real 
estate property has both public and private aspects, inheritance records often 














prominent in cases which concer the 








tutor of the family; but the god is also implica 








mention two divine witnesses: 


Erra-kiimi-nii, Rif-Erra, and Boriya, the sons of Su-Kitar, had a lawsuit 
concerning the heritage. They divided the inheritance in the temple of their 
city god and (the temple oftheir god (follows a description of the division. 
‘They will bring the food offerings of their god and of Marduk together 93 








90 AEM 1/2 (ARM 26), 318 2 fanitam attum lami Ja kiipi a **Simatum ana 
sér bela ® ulabilam awatum St kinat © ul sarrat, Something else: concerning the 
iched herbs which Simatom sen to my lor: tha report sre, ot false 

The verb huspuju means to cutoff” The interpretation of Durand (‘doigts estopits & 

laste d'une ataque de la maladie beni,” AEM 1/1583 n..) should be abandoned. The 

mutation of the fingers st he undersoad 38 an actually performed judgment in the name 

ofthe pod. See also Mag 117-119 where there isa similar sequence of hafadu (by the 

1119 reads kima tri abne (a 4~ me 8) ubsindtibunu 

lkaasig, “May ther fingers be cut off lke chiseled stone’ (reference as wel as suggestion 
forte interpretation couresy LT. Abusch) 

2” AEM 1/2 (ARM 26), 31258 fant maton fa 1 
a(n tka) inrfis iame (45 & iam) Ha] belly 
ulkas ssi] ™ ve binnao elta imag et) 

8 CT4, 9a! "Erra-im[nifi Rik-lErra) w Briya * mare (du mu - me 8) 
‘tar 3 ona it (b a1 a) igri ® ina bit (@) il (40 gi) altwnu (uF uS-Fun) 
itSwue 7 sinam (b a 1) izazioma (-) " alal (mind a) ildurw (8 im g-Sunu) w 
“Marduk (mfiharit® [ubbjats, For transcriptions and studies see Kohler & Ungnad 
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‘The two gods involved in the legal settlement are the national god Marduk 





(also referred to in the text as their ‘city god’, the city being the city-state), 
and the unidentified personal god of the three brothers.°# Though the text 
does not say explicitly that the division of the paternal estate was made in 
two temples, this seems to be the most likely assumption. Another Old 
Babylonian inheritance record is more specific by mentioning “the chapel of 
their god’ (ina tertim Za iliiunu) as the place where the oath concerning the 
division is to be taken. Its interesting to observe that the division of the 
estate by the sons of Su-IStar eaves their joint responsibilty for the periodic- 
al contribution to the food offerings of the state god (Marduk) and the family 
god (ilifunu) unaffected. 

In the capital of Elam (Susan, later Susa) there was a colony of people 
from Larsa and its vicinity. Their inheritance settlements are ratified by an 





oath by SuSinak, the national Elamite deity, and an oath by their personal 
god. Take the division of the inheritance by Larsatu, Rabiya, EriStum and 
Béltani—all persons with good Babylonian names. We have found the 
personal copies of the inheritance document of Eristum, Rabiya and Bélani 
they betray minor variations, The tablet of Exitum concludes: 





Whoever transgresses (the rules of this agreement): his hand and his tongue 
shall be cutoff he has touched the sacred symbol of Sutinak: he will die. 

They have sworn and touched the head oftheir god." 
To judge by another inheritance text, detailing the division of ‘everything the 
god has given to mankind’, the oath by ‘their god’ is to be distinguished 
from the oath by Sufinak and the Elamite king; the name of ‘their god! is 
ion ofthe family property 
nly 





Adad.2? The text confirms the fact that the di 








was to be supervised and ratified by both the national deity and the f 
‘g0d—also on foreign soil 


1909, 57; Sommerfeld 1982:44, The reading #SU.KUR in 
Sommerfeld) must be emendated to read dt g it-u-nu 

‘% Tn view of the names of the three brothers, there isa fair chance that their god is to be 
‘entiied with Erew 

95 CTS, 34:24, see also Schorr 1913, 194. Note that the official division of the 
inheritance could alo take place ‘inthe dertum of the house of their father” in the presence 
of the emblem of the family go 1993:420, CBS 1513 °7 fru ing 
Fakdin (8'8 cu kw I) Sa “Ada bul "aterm fa bit (€) abitulnu J? 
‘awilum awilam ubbifbu] (ceference courtesy M. Smith, Philadephia). 

‘MDP 24, 337 7S thbulalat ® rian w lain  immakis:kidin “Susinak "put 
Jae tnd gaged iar 

‘1 MDP 22, 11 ! une 4Adad iin (4 im g ie Sun) som 





ine 18 (90 Kohler & Ungnad and 





























12 CHAPTER FIVE 
A Gentleman's Religion 


‘The statements of personal identity in the extant compus of Old Babylonian 
texts reflect an acute sense of class consciousness. The only identity that 
really counts is that of the awilumm; the muSkénum is a ‘nobody’ (mar la 
‘mammanim), as the expression goes in fist millennium texts.%® Personal 
identity, in the Old Babylonian text, ist 
identities are not honorif 





amount to being an awilum: other 
ind are therefore discarded. Old Babylonian 
extispicy texts list the mar muskénim (member of the muskénum class) 
alongside the mar almattim (‘son of a widow’, .e., a bastard), the ld hassum 
(‘fool’), the nakrum (‘foreigner’), the mar matim (‘country dweller’), and 
the sardum (‘one driven out of town’) as po 
these persons are simi 

















ential usurpers of the throne: all 
in that they lack the status and dignity of an 
awilum:® they could be negatively defined as la awilum.! 

The rules that dictate the behaviour by which the Babylonian is expected 
to respond to the love of his god are also at home in the upper class. The 
code of conduct represents 1 1 ideals of the awilum. Babylonian 














philanthropy is as much an expression of genuin 





human concer as an 
assertion of membership of a social élite. Munificence and generosity 4 
essential to the 








behaviour known in Old Babylonian letters as awiliutum, 





‘gentility’. The writer who expresses the desire to see a display of awiliitum 
on the part of his correspondent indicates that he hopes for ‘an act of 
kindness’ (gimillum, which in more archaic E 
gentle’ act).!0! 
readiness to accept the moral consequences of his position as an awilum. The 





glish could be rendered as a 





omeone responding to this wish thereby demonstrates his 





recovery reported in the Old Babylonian Man and his God is not just 
physical: it is the return to an ea 





social status. Philanthropy, though 
presented as a manifestation of gratitude, is also public proof of restored 
prestige 

If philanthropy is a duty of the awilum—and, by the same token, a 
demonstration of the fact that he is one—so is religious behaviour in the 
more narrow sense of the term, Thou; 





gh charity and philanthropy are 
anchored in the will of the gods (since proper conduct is supposed to 
please’ the god), they cannot take the place of devotion, Devotion must not 
avoids extremes, The first 





be confused with fervour. A true gentlem: 





millennium copy of an etiquette cast in the form of omens says that the man 
% See CAD M/1 200-201 
See CAD §27 

Note the use of lawl 








ext For some examples see CAD A/2 
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who is constantly visiting the god will be reduced to muskéntitum; devotion 





it 





must remain “balanced! ($iiqu 
he feels he has become a mucikénum (muikénékuma) pleads with his god by 
referring to the sacrifice which he offers once a year—which is a frequency 
that can hardly be called excessive.!®® On the part of the human servant, the 
relationship with the god is one of mutual obligation. As long as he treats his 
god fairly, he expects to be fairly treated by the god. 

Behavioural omens of the first millennium imply thatthe road to success 
obtaining a god, as the texts say literally) is reli 
must ‘bless’ his god.!* The verb kardbu, ‘to bless’, refers to anillocutio: 
ry act, which may be supported by gesture, proclaiming someone's 
qualities. To “bless’ one’s be speak 
highly of him in the presence of others; for the act to be truly effective, it 
must be witnessed by an audience, The ‘blessing’ of one’s god is a daily 


A gentleman suffering such adversity that 





ious in so far as a human 











actor, whether human or divine, is 





duty, according to a first millennium wisdom counsel.'®S In real life only few 
was, however, the possibility of 
substitution: instead of daily visiting the temple in person, one could dedicate 





people could live up to such ideals. Th 


A votive object fo take one’s place, Such objects frequently took the form of a 
statuette (salmum) representing the individual in a pose of obeisance; the 





object was called a karibum (fem. karibtum). Archaeological excavations 
have yielded a number of such statues 
The dedication of a kdribum image was more than just an act of piety. 


Indirectly, these statuettes sent out a message fo other visitors to the temple 








and to society at large, Though formally addressing the gods, they were also 
the repui gs. At 
times, the secret purpose is hardly hidden by the inscription on the statue. Let 
us take, for example, the text on a statuette from Larsa, presently kept in the 
‘L’Adorant du Louvre’), 


jon of the dedicant with his fellow human bei 





enhanein 





Louvre (and hence know! 





For Amurrum his god: forthe life of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, and for 
his own life, Lu-Nanna |.) the son of Sin-le”i, has fashioned a suppliant 
statue of copper, its face plated with gold, (and) dedicated (it) to him as his 














servant. 107 
M02 Kraus 1936:94 6% Sammut ana ii sudir maikénitam dak 7 Summa ona it Fagul 
Salim bala imi aka nappa 





“ADB 1 
ana iitika hab ippat 
104 Kraus 193694 % Fama ona il 
"5 BW, 108 19 jini is Kral 
106 See Sirommenger 1960; Barelet 1968 (sce the répertoire iconographigue atthe end 
of the book sv. figure masculine levaot une main. mains joints") Sollterger 1969; Can- 
by 1974, no, 3; Muscarela 1974, no. 106; Walker & Collon 1980; Braun-Holzinger 1981 
107 Soliberger 1969, see Frayne 1990:360'SMar-tu 2 dingir-ra-ni-ir 


4 nigi’am (a d¥-siskur-sis kurt) dlaggeluma 
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The statuette which bore this inscription sent outa threefold signal: it proved 
the devotion of the dedicant to his personal god Amurrum; it showed his 
loyalty to the king; and, with its gold-plated face, it represented a public 
display of opulence. To say that the last two signals are side-effects, and that 
only the devotion of the worshipper matters, would be false. Reputation, 
respect and goodwill on the side of one’s fellow human beings were hardly 
less important than the good graces of one's god. 

In the Old Babylonian society the dedicatory worshipper statuettes were a 
culturally accepted means of creating a positive public image. It was, in a 








sense, a form of public relations. As regards ther effects, these statues might 
be compared with the statues of honoured citizens which Greeks and 
Romans set up in their cities, or the portraits of wealthy benefactors which 
adomed the mediaeval churches. It is evident from references and allusions 
in the letters, that people were conscious of the social impact of such statues. 
Female votaries of Sumas (the naditum women), who interceded on behalf 
of ther family, likened themselves to suppliant statuetes and took it to be 
‘ 
tell their benefactors that they wish to destroy their temple st 
of their karibur;! they imply that they will 
public their ‘pleasant name" so as to put their adversaries to 














ir 





sk to provide their family with a “good reputation’.'°8 Grateful people 
8 10 





personally take over the 1 
henceforth ms 
shame." The prospective effect of a kari 
ora statue, is to make the 

The religion of a gentl 








um, whether a human intercessor 








ame and reputation of the dedicator ‘enduring’.!!! 





n, manifesting itself as philanthropy and devo- 
tion 





was not devoid of self-interest. However noble the deeper motives of 
the awilum, his religion was in effect a means of promoting his prestige. 








nam-ti 4 YammurabiS lugal ki-dingir-rakl-ze © Lo 
‘Nanna [...] 7 dumudENsZU-lei*alam $a-ne-fa, urudu 
mos-me-(bi] gugkin (gar}-ra '° tnam-ti-la-ni-ge! 1! 
mu-na-an-dim '2 jreda-ni-38 '3 a mu-na-ry 

108” See, eg, ARM 10, 38° canal Surinka "0 kiribw Sa ina bt birbrrim "igri 





uudammagu, “Ata | n0% your blessings-speaking emblem, who provides you with a good 
reputation inthe Temple of Splendour?” See also ARM 10, 36:14-15; 37:7-8; 39:20, The 
raivar can also be calle 2 hiritum, see ARM 10, 42:4; Durand 1985b:397 n. 68; ADB I 
(61:7; ADB 7, 1393) 

10)” See ABB 2, 46 '9 priniki ima umiricm> ® {salami ina abini 2 i niggur, ‘As 
soon as we see your face, we will destroy your image with our own hands’; cf. ABB 3, 














13, 60 72 ima ane Samat we “Marduk rik ini ana blind 
‘dt bait ™ [uj bein’ bana &nickurma "bi? lididanniat! 7 maar Salma] w 
“Marduk ana belini kita i nifkjr{ub). “As to Samak and Marduk who loves you, we are 
loyal to you, our lord. We will extol your pleasant name, so that whoever comes to shame 
will come to shame on our account. We will bless you before Samat and Marduk 

TH See ABB 2, 89" fumdisw zikirks ine Ebubbar 2a taréma "li dari, “May your 
name and reputation inthe Ebabbar which you love be endaring 
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Philanthropy and devotion were investments with social and religious capital 
as their returns. Goodwill and reputation are hardly less valuable than 
material wealth. The analysis of the available data shows that a gentleman's 
religion served the construction and maintenance of his identity: it furnished 
the backbone of an aristocrat's biography, and offered him the means to 
present himself as an awilum to the outer world, 







Person and Role 





































In order to put the question concern 
religion and the individual in a correct historical perspective, itis proper to 
‘conclude this chapter with some general reflections on the notion of person- 
hood. It has been argued that the theology and ethics of family religion 
provided the Old Babylonian not only with a group identity but also with a 
personal identity. To support this statement, we have traced the biography of 





the relationship between family 











fan imaginary Babylonian awilum and shown how its central moments and 





ents were interpreted and validated with the help of the concepts of 
mily religion. It might be objected, however, that the identity which the 
bylonians thus constructed and legitimized is not truly personal because it 





consists of clichés applicable (0 one social class as a whole. Such an 
objection implies that identity can be personal only if it is distinct from that 
of all other members of society. This was not how Babylonians would view 
the matter, as an analysis of their ego-documents shows. 

‘An appraisal of the Babylonian conception of the person should begin 


with the reminder that the notion of personhood it is not a universal and 





innate category, The modem concept of person is in fact a long way removed 
from the views of the ancients. We think of a human person as a unique 
aphys- 
ical terms, a soul. Such a view of the human person, however, is the fruit of 
‘a complex historical process. The modem idea of the person as a subjective 
cultura 





individual with his own character and feelings; he is, to speak in m 





reality was preceded by perspective which put much great 
‘emphasis on the social role ofthe individual."!2 We have to remind ourselves 
that persona was the word for ‘mask’ (Greek pros6pon) before it came to 


designate the human person. In ancient cultures, such as Mesopotamia, the 








human person is understood as a character or a role, rather than as a person- 


ality; the individual is not a personne (person) but a personnage (character), 


112 See the fundamental essay on the subject called ‘Une catégorie de 'espit humain: la 
notion de personne celle de “moi"” by Mauss 19893:331-362. Mauss's article, firs 
Published in 1938 by the Journal of the Royal Anthr 

‘of departure for Carriers, Collins & Lukes 1985, 
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to borrow the terms used by Marcel Mauss. There is no separation of the 
individual from the social pattern; social role and social status are not 
distinguished from the individual who enacts them.!!3 

The observation that the notion of person is ahistorical category does not 
imply that the Babylonians had no sense of individuality. Statements to that 
effect would be invalidated by their use of individual personal names and by 
the presence of the first person singular in their language. Yet the Baby- 
lonian perception of individuality and personhood differs fundamentally 
sess the difference itis instructive to 
study the autobiographies which the Babylonian civilization has produced. 
Autobiographies, whether fictional or authentic, are by definition selective, 





from the modem concepts. In order to a 





since they define the subject as much by what they mention as by what they 
‘choose not to mention. Ri 





less of their intention, they are limited by the 
Perspective of their culture; as products of their age, they follow the forms of 
their age. A comparison with modem (auto)biographies reveals the charac- 
teristics of the Babylonian ones. 
The differences between mod 
from the past are so vast, that the very existence of the genre in 





autobiographies and autobiographies 


tiquity ba 
been called into question. A quotation from a monograph on modern auto- 





biographies is illustrative, 





Some ancients wrote of great deeds done (res gestae); some wrote on 
memorable events they had witnessed (memoir), some reported why and 


how they sought to bee ophers’ Lives); but none 








ne wise men (philc 





‘opened up their souls in the inwardness 0 





auine autobiography, !'4 


Indeed, when autobiography is defined as introspection (“inwardi 





ss"), the 
ancient Babylonians had n 





tobiography whatever. The earliest example of 





an ego document in which the soul plays a prominent part are Augustine's 
Confessions. There are, however, a fair number of Babylonian compositions 


written in the first person dealing with reminiscences of the past life of th 





narrator which, if the rather modem definition of autobiography as an 
opening up of the soul is abandoned, can be seen as specimens of the 
autobiographical genre.!'5 

The denial ofthe raphy in early Mesopotamia is best 
taken as an apposite comment on a characteristic trait of the autobiographical 
records which the Babylonians did produce. The 






existence of autobi 








we indeed marked by the 
absence of introspection. The Babylonians did not have an introspective 


"13 After Read 1955-276, who made the observation with respect the Gahuku-Gama 


New Guinean people 
HE Weintraub 1978: 
NS. CF the definition by Longman 1991-40-41, 
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tradition, and had little sense of interiority. Subjectivity had not been 
invented yet. Such narratives as the Sargon birth legend, the autobiography 
of Idrimi, or the Adad-guppi autobiography, to name three random examples 
from different places and periods, remain on the surface of the events. At 








times, there are references to deliberations (‘I said to myself), intentions (‘I 
decided’), or feelings (‘I became afraid’), but those are all part of, or 
incidental to, the action. The person coincides with his or her actions. These 
actions may be extraordinary, just as the person may be exceptional, but the 
uuniquene 

In fact, the Babylonian autobiographies are written as though their 
subjects had no inner life to speak of. A similar phenomenon occurs in non- 
biographic: as the Poor Man of Nippur, or histor- 
ical accounts such as those found in the Neo-Assyrian royal inscriptions, 
depict the events they report from the viewpoint of the outside observer: 
ambitions and other feelings are registered only in the measure in which they 
are perceptible by others.!!6 Yet by its nature, the literary medium would 








‘of the individual is never made to reside in the inner life 








narratives. Stories suc! 


lend itself well to a description and analysis of the man or the woman inside. 





If the Babylonians refrained from taking this course (as they did), it is not 


due to the insufficis 





cies of the medium they used. 








Dreams are a related pl 





omenon that may help us grasp an essential 
aspect of the Babylonian anthropology, and so enable us to attain a keener 
appreciation of the ways in which they constructed their personal identities, 
Dreams in our mind are windows on the soul, be 
inner life; their interpretation belongs to the province of psychology. But to 
most of the ancients, Babylonians included, dreams were messages from the 
‘gods. Their decipherment belonged to the domain of divination, which was 
ultimately a branch of theology. This is not the place to decide whether 
dr is the difference in 
perception between moderns and ancients. By reducing mental realities such 





se they disclose the 








ms come from below or above; what matte 





as dreams to external factors (heavenly agents communicating with humans) 
the B 
reality. Individuals could therefore not be defined by their soul as distinct 
from their role 

‘The virtual absence of interiority and subjectivity in the Babylonian 
(autobiographical tradition follows from the concept of person as a social 
role and character. Individual identity, in this view, is not what you are deep 
down, but what you manifest to be: itis public and social. Once this basic 





ibylonians demonstrated that to them the inner life had no autonomous 








1N6 Note the striking description of Gilgamet's grief a the death of Enkidu in OB Gilg. 
Mii 1-13", The state of mind ofthe bero is communicated tothe audience by the description 
Of what he does and says. Fora study ofthe passage see Abusch 1993, 
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fact is grasped, much about the Babylonian anthropology becomes trans- 
parent. In the Babylonian science of man there is little room for psychology; 
its place is taken, in part, by treatises explaining human emotions and 
behaviour in terms of signs with predictive (or diagnostic) value.!!7 The 
laws’ of interpretation are those of divination, not psychology (though the 
interpretations do reflect 





ertain psychological insights). The concept of 
person as personage is in line, to0, with the priority of shame over guilt, of 
honour over self-esteem, and of success over integrity. To say that the 
Babylonians were incapable of feelings of guilt and self-esteem or a concern 
for personal integrity would be false; yet their culture valued @ person 
primarily on the basis of his role performance. 

In their construction of personal identity, Babylonians attached little 
importance to what they wer 
their public image. To establish their personal identity they followed cer 


their own eyes; what mattered to them was 








culturally accepted models; these can still be recovered from scattered ref 
id observations in epistolary and more literary texts, The cultural 
patterns of identity construction existed in the minds of the Babylonians only 
in an inarticulate state, as unrecognized habits of thought and perception. 
Their culture, inculcated in them from infancy, predisposed them to see 











themselves in certain ways only. Departures from the limited set of models 
viewed as irregularities, Babylonians 
interpreted their life in the light of the ideals of their class, and tried to be 


which informed their perception we 





what these ideals demanded. The social identity of a Babylonian was not 
merely descriptive: it was, in many ways, a role to be performed and a career 
ted. 

Since the disparate biographical elements of particular individuals con- 
(auto)bio- 
graphies is easily left with a feeling of disappointment. It seems as though 
the Babylonians were not people of flesh and blood, but stylized literary 
figures. This impression is deceptive because the Babylonians were no less 
human than we are. Thinking and speaking about themselv they 
did not distinguish self from social station nor person from role. Their 








to be anticip 


form to established patterns, the modern reader of Babylonii 















howe 





religion taught them to identify with the role for which they had been 
predestined, to follow the rules of their sex, and to act in accordance with 
their position in society. To them this amounted to a personal identity. 








See Kraus 1936; 1939. See also Reiner 1982:282 (with references to further 
literature). 
















CHAPTER SIX 


IN GOOD DAYS AND BAD DAYS: 
‘THE COMFORT OF FAMILY RELIGION 



























Concluding the survey of Old Babylonian family religion, the present 
chapter will explore some of the ways in which the Babylonians dealt with 
disturbance and change in their private lives. Some of these disturbances 
may strike the modem observer as quite harmless (such as the ex 
crying of babies), while some will be readily recognized as major upheavals 





(such as forced migration). The ancients did not necessarily share our 


ippreciation of these evils, however. It should be remembered that adversity, 





though related to actual facts, is not conterminous with them. It is an inter- 
pretation of the facts and, as such, a social construct. It is by cultural consen- 
ssus that out of all kinds of events some are perceived as inauspicious and 
threatening, while others are deemed harmless. A study of the interpretation 


Of, and the defence 








st, potentially disruptive circum: 





the values and sensibilities of the Babylonians, and contributes to a better 





understanding of the role of family religion in their lives, 





Trouble Between the Generations 


The fact that events are inauspicious inasmuch as societ 





y perceives them as 
tainly relevant for our appreciation of the category of texts to be 
treated here first, viz. baby incantations. Two Old Babylonian specimens of 
the genre have been discovered to date: they must be read in the light of a 
third, indirectly related text, viz. an incantation against the evil eye.! 


such is c 








A translation of the shortest of the two baby incantations may serve as an 
introduction to the problem of the 





ext, 


y, inhabitant ofthe house of darkness, out you came and saw the 





Why do you cry?” Why do you wail? Why didn’t you ery yonder? 

You have woken the god of the house, the bull-man has been roused, 

Who was it woke me up? Who was it frightened me?” 

The baby woke you up! The baby frightened you! 

As onto drinkers of wine, as onto the bar's habitués, may sleep fall onto hit 











"Fo the two Old Babylonian baby incantations see Farber 1989: 
against the evil eye has also been published by Farber 1981:60-68, 
2 Farber 1989:34 ' sehrum watib bit ekfetim) > lis tattasdm titamar nr Safin] > 


39, The incantation 
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At first glance, this is nothing more than a ‘truly charming lullaby’, as a 
modern commentator observes?: a crying baby who keeps the household 
awake is put to sleep by the joint effect of a soothing song and the con- 
sumption of a few drops of wine.* A closer inspection of the text, however, 





suggests that this is more than just a lullaby 

The rubric of the text just quoted defines it as an ‘incantation to calm a 
baby’ We are dealing, then, with an ‘incantation’ (Siprum, Sumerian & n). 
‘One could argue, perhaps, that the term is used in a loose way, and should 
not be allowed to predetermine our understanding of the text. Later evidence 
is not in favour of this view. The Sumerian equivalent of the Akkadian 
mubric, viz. 16-tur-b in- ga, is found in the so-called Vademecum of 
the exorcist (diipu).® It also occurs as a rubric in some first millennium 
copies of baby incantations that had to be recited by the exorcist. To say that 
our incantation was originally just a folksong is mere speculation based on 





‘an impressionist reading.” From the one Old Babylonian copy at our dis- 
posal, we must infer thatthe text as we know it belonged to the professional 
lore ofthe exorcist. Its recitation, apparently, involved the services ofa ritual 
specialist. 

Why was the noise of a c 
parents had to resort to professional help? As far as the baby is concerned, 
their reason was probably similar to the one modern parents have for con- 
sulting a specialist. Bouts of crying are normal for a baby, but incessant 
crying is not. The ‘universal indulgence of babies by their elders 
‘commentator refers to in connection with our text has its limits. These are 
nly reached when a baby's crying is so excessive thatthe father sees no 
option left but to leave the house and take ‘a road his child does not know,” 
to use the words of a first millennium baby incantation.” A baby who 





ying baby such a serious problem that its 











. which one 








omni ain ugg) * ali arin ea) 8 Bite kacarifAA ulm) 
iggitém © mano diane’? mannan wglaann® yebram iia gebrum ugha ® Kina 
{ata karin "kas mar sabi" ingutttn Situr. Fox eansatios ofthis ext se, 
addon to Farber 1981:63-68, 198938, ose 1993.1: 137; George 1993:300 

3 George 1993:300. See aso Farber's qualification of this song as being, originally, a 
uly Faber 1950-140. 

4 Témay be assumed thatthe smiles of lines 9-11 reflect popular recipes of how to put a 
baby to lee. 

3 Farber 989:34 "2 sipcum fa seri mab, 

6 KAR 44:15 and the duplicates BM 55148 + 68411 + 68658; Rev 717 + BM 34188 + 
99677 + 140684; BM 36678 Goplcates are published by Mark J. Geller in a fortcoming 
Fesachrft fr Wilfred G. Lambert) Se also Bouéro 1985.75 

‘Pace Farber 1950 
© George 1993:300 
9 Farber 1999:42 line 47 
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troubles (dala) his father and ‘reduces his mother to tears’ isa source not 
of delight but of anxiety.!° 

‘The Babylonian sensibility to noise of all kinds is well documented in the 
mythological texts.!! Domestic peace and quiet were highly valued, and dis- 
turbances naturally caused annoyance. In the texts under scrutiny this annoy- 
ance surpasses the level of mere discomfort, because the sounds produced 
by the baby are regarded as omens predicting the collapse of the household. 


Also, the wor 
person yet but merely the instrument producing the sound), but his crying. 
‘The description focuses on the effect of the harm upon the ‘god of the 
house’ (ili bitim) and the bull-man (kusarikkum), The baby has ‘woken’ 
(deka) the god of the house, and has ‘frightened’ (gullutu) the bull-man. In a 
similar vein, the second Old Babylonian baby incantation says that the 
and the 
-p (Sittum).!2 To say that ‘the threat of the 





of the parents does not concern the infant (who is not a full 











‘noise’ (rigmum) of the baby deprives both the “god of the hou 
‘goddess of the house’ of sl 








divinities of the household is surely playful’! is not to recognize the nature 
of the danger which the incantations are designed to combat. To modem ears 
the motif of sleepless house gods may sound like good fun perhaps, but to 


Babylonian ears it sounded serious enough. # 








The Incantation Against the Evil Eye 





To demonstrate that the baby’s infelicitous effect upon the gods of the house 
is not just an attempt at humour on the part of the author of our incantation, it 
suffices to study the other side of th 
inst the evil eye."!5 As nearly half of the tablet is missing, the beginning 
of the text has not been preserved. Some parts can be elucidated with the 
help of another Old Babylonian fipat inim, “incantation against the evil eye, 
from Sippar.'6 For a proper understanding of the text it should be noted that 
the evil eye has the feminine gender. In the vision of the incantation, she is a 





tablet. It contains ‘an incant 





ion 














bird-like creature that stretches its wings and flies around.!7 








"0 Farber 1989:44 59 Ferra fa idl al % ina ind wm ina dit. 
See "The Old Babylonian Cty in Chapter Two. 
12 Raber 1989:36 "ina rigmik bi "2 ul isllal "3 dr bitim "4 wl abba Hittum 
The text has now been published as OECT 11,2 
13” George 1993:300, 
4 Pace Farber 1990:147, who writes that “the reaction of the gods and the protective 
surely, and not inappropriately, led to an occasional smile by the Old Babylonians 








ber 1981:63, 8 Fiprum Ja ini). 
16 Cavigneaux & Al-Rawi 1994:85.87, IM 90648, 
17. See Cavigneaux & Al-Rawi 1994:85-87, IM 90648? itrus kappita * alparri iia 
‘She atretches her wings, and spreads her pions. 
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‘Theevil eye has secretly entered and flies around, 
, swooping-down Sudkallun net, O, ensnaring fuarum net 

‘She passed by the door of the babies, and created rash among the babies. 

She passed by the door ofthe women in childbed and strangled their babies. 
‘She entered the storage room and broke the sal 

She dispersed the secluded fireplace and tured the locked "8 house into ruins. 
She destroyed the iertum, and the god of the house has gone. 

Hither on the cheek, make her tum backward! 

Fill her eyes wit sat fill her mouth with ashes! 

May the god of the house return? 





There are obvious connections between this incantation and the ‘incantation 
to calm a baby" on the reverse side of the tablet: both are concerned with 
new-born babies and with ‘the god of the house’. The trouble described in 
this longer incantation seems more serious, however: the children do not just 
cry (though a rash will also have produced that effect), but they suffocate; 
the god of the house is not merely kept from sleeping, but abandons the 
house. At core, however, the nature of the problem is similar: the god of the 
house is disturbed, either by the excessive crying of babies or by the evil eye 
(or their combined effect), and threatens to go away or has in fact departed. 
With the attack on the god, the evil eye attacks the heart of the house. The 
god has his dwelling place in the iertum, a spot that must be located in the 
recesses of the house.2® The description 
taken is instructive in this respect, since it leads from the outer parts of the 
house to its private sector. In the Sippar incantation, the evil eye first kills the 
cattle ("She has hit the ox and brok[en its yoke}, she has hit the pig and 
broken [its ..')3! and then proceeds to the fireplace (kiniinum) and the 
iertum. In the incantation we are dealing with the eye makes her first stop at 
the door of the babies and the door of the women in childbed. These doors 
(including the immediate area to which the doors gave entrance) were 
situated on the outskirts of the house. Their location was based on the belief 








of the route which the evil eye has 








1 {read Je-gi-ra-am instead of Frber’s fa-gima-am, cf. Farber 1981:66, Following a 
suggestion by Abusch, tentatively connect the word withthe root SKR/SKRISGR (sekeru, 
siduura, Jigaru, etc), ‘Wo be dosed, tobe lcked 

19” Farber 1981:61-63 ! [i-njuun ip-parla-d® it-ta-na-ap-lracds) 7 Safkallum 
sabia * bub sabettum © bib at iba ma® ina beri la elnnletam ithun © bab, 
Wilf dati tama erriina ubannig ¥ irumona ofnfa [bit 4@ * Sipassam [i}tbir 1° 
Kininam puczaram wsappih " biuam Jacgi-ream ilitam ifn" imbagma itertam 0 
ina bti "* mabyama lessa subir ana warkadati "inte mullica> tbiam 
pla mall di-g-ma-a) * ibis ira). 1 follow Cavigneaux & AI-Rawi 1994:85 
1.19 forthe reading of line 1". Fora difereat translation sez Poser 1993.1:132. 

2 The connection between the btm and the ert is also found in frst millensium 
tents, see, eg. CT 16, PL 29:83: K. $219:12 

2 Cavigneaux & AL-Rawi 1994:85:87, IM 90648 Simbayalpam (@ u 4) iter nirtu) 
* imag Kab (8a ) ep bas.) 
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that women in childbed were impure; a later text estimates their impurity to 
last thirty days. Impurity also attached to new-born babies. For fear of con- 
tagion, both the mothers and their babies were kept separate from the other 
inhabitants of the house.? Pursuing her course from the women in confine- 
‘ment, the evil eye reaches the storage room which she enters by breaking the 
seal. From there she goes to the ‘secluded fireplace’, the social centre of the 
household only indirectly accessible to those not belonging to the family. 

In the immediate vicinity of the fireplace lies the iSertum. The term iSer- 
tum (variants e¥ertum and aSirtun) is notoriously difficult, amongst other 
reasons because itis easily confused with its homonym meaning ‘tithe or 
‘dedicated part’? There can be no doubt, however, that the term here refers 
to an architectural feature The proximity between the kiniinum (Fireplace) 
and the i¥ernum can be inferred from the indication thatthe latter was situated 
‘in front of the former.25 The iZertum (Sumerian z &-g ar-ra) might be 
defined as the ceremonial room of the house. Where it can be archaeo- 
logically identified, it proves to be as far removed of the entrance of the 
house as possible.2® The term is often rendered as ‘sanctuary’. The family 
gathered here on such solemn occasions as a wedding?’ or the division of 
the inheritance>8 Together with the ceremonial table (the palSiir alirtim), the 
i¥ertum belonged to the inheritance of the eldest son, as testamentary 
decisions from Old Babylonian Nippur show. 

The location of the god of the house in the recesses of the house must be 
taken into account when explaining the parallelism between the god of the 



































72 See van der Toorn 1989:348-351; 19943:91-92, 


23 ‘Note the following occurrences of alirtum in the meaning of "tthe': Szlechter 
1998:122-124, MAH 16147 3 ana (.) ® alirtam 7 Juddunimma; YOS 13,384 110 g ({n 
b-b)abbar nay “utu ?ia.linalu la foglu: Van Lerberghe 1968, 6831 gin 
Ja ana alirti10 gin kO-dabbar; TCL 1, 101 *S6gin kb-babbarfaana 
‘alitim ® hary. See aso Edzard 1970:188 commentary o 90.191 

1H oe discussions of the term see von Soden 1975:140 and Durand 1987:97-98. For 
the ifertum as pat ofa building see Pinches 1917:91, pl. X, no. 23:3" (2 gar- ra 
Prang,1976:16; Ludwig 1990:147. 

2 Cavigneaux & Al-Rawi 1994-85-87, IM 90648 ! ina pa Kninim ina eri, 

26. See Krafeld-Daugherty 1994:186, 

27 See OB Gilg. Piv | bic emai igri] 15 Sima nifima "8 (x-)-ar kllitim '7 
ana pada sakki esén "™ ukit bit emi gayatim, “Toey invited me to the house of the 
father-in-law where its the custom ofthe people to celebrate the marrage. I heaped food on 
the ceremonial table, dlightfel dishes for the house ofthe father-in-law.” On the reading of 
line 16 ef. K. Hecker, in TUAT ¥4 (1994):52, note to line 146. 

28 "See Spacy 1993:420, CBS 15137 a ina habhim (E*¥ tk wl) 4a Adad fen 

)* ina 6 1 ier da bit (6) abidulna ..) ® ailum avilam ubbilbu) “After one man, 
Cleared the ther by means ofthe weapon of Adad, their god, in the Hermon of the house of 
theit father’ (reference courtesy M. Sth, Philadelphia). 

29 Prang 1976:16.28; 1977-224, 
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house and the bull-man (kusarikkum) in the baby 
woken the god of the house, the bull-man ha: 


incantation (“You have 
been roused’). The first 
impression conveyed by the text is that the two terms refer to the same 
reality; that the kusarikkum, in other words, is identical with the ‘god of the 
house’.*0 Both the analysis of the text and the non-textual data available on 
the kusarikkum show that this cannot be the case. Whereas the god is startled 
out of his sleep (deka), the kusarikkum is ‘roused’ (negelt@) and, more 
importantly, “frightened” (gulluru).! A first millennium variant of this incan- 
tation uses the verb gardru, ‘to panic, to become scared’, in connection with 








the kusarikku,’? which makes sense because the kusarikkum is supposed not 
to sleep but to be on guard against possible intruders. The usual location of 
ns had been reduced to those of a 
n period,’? was at the entrance of the 





this mythological creature, whose fun 
protective spirit by the Old Babyloni 
house. The parallelism between the 






‘god of the house’ and the kusarikkum 
is not synonymous, then, but complementary: from entrance to centre, the 
house is in turmoil 

The ultimate problem, both in the baby incantation and in the incantation 
against the evil eye, is neither the noise of the babies nor their impending 
suffocation, but the effect of these events upon the god (and goddess) of the 
house, The departure of th 
eye, isthe final episode 





1e god, assumed by the incantation against the evil 





series of untoward happenings. Closer analysis 
beter 
god’s departure, The evil eye first brings rash among the babies; though 


of the chain of events leads to 





appreciation of the significance of the 


basically harmless, the irritation of the skin is responsible for a continuous 
crying among the infants. Then she strangles the babies. The children having 
died, the eye surreptitiously enters the storage room. Her next act is the 
dispersion of the fireplace, which in Babylonian parlance is idiomatic for the 
dispersion of the family, The “fireplace” is the heart of the house and sym 
bolizes the presence and continuity of the family. Just as an ‘extinguished 





30 This seems to be the implication of Farber's interpretation of lines 6-8 as ‘a short 


dialogue between the god ofthe house ad the speaker (Farber 1990:141), 
31” Itis not certain tha the text fre of corruption: the term here translated as ‘to rouse 
{s problematic; the editor of the text believes there is a word play involved between negelia 
and gull (Farber 1981), but one could sso argue that -p-4-TIM (transcribed in. 2 as 
{ggilém is a coruption ofa passive form of galitu ‘to become frightened’), Farber later 
suggested that we are dealing with the phenomenon of popular etymology (Farber 

1990142) 
Farber 1989:44 58 kusaribku igrarum ...pethaps to be interpreted as a plural ef, 84 
8 daha igrurama, ‘the hairy ones became 
31" See Wiggermana 19922174 
The only Old Babylonian Axsarion plaque found in sit comes from Ur. It was 
affixed 10 the outer wall of the so-called Hendurkaga chapel, see Opificius 1961:220, no, 
402. For the chapel see Van de Microop 1992:140 
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fireplace’ (kiniinum bel) stands for an extinct family? the dispersed fire- 
place stands for a family in dispersion. The destruction of the ifertum, fore- 
ing the god of the house to depart, pus the seal on this series of calamities. 


The Identity of the God of the House 


Who is the ‘god of the house’ so keen on his sleep that the noise of erying 
babies may induce him to leave? Speaking very generally, we may say that 
he is the divine patron and personification of the house and its inhabitants. 
However, a detour along some other evidence allows us to give a more 
specific answer. 

‘The first point to be made concerns the fact that the term ‘god! can also be 
applied to the dead, Various Middle Ba 
mention a ‘god’ or ‘gods’ belonging to the main house and inherited by the 





ylonian inheritance texts from E: 





eldest son. These gods are the deified dead, as intimated by the fact that the 


son had to invoke (7 a5 





ba), honour (palahu) and tend (kuna) them. 
Indications about the divine state of the dead are not entirely lacking in Old 
Babylonian sources. Such Old Babylonian names as Tkrub-El and Tkinum 
are attested both as human names and divines names; morphologically 
anthroponyms they became theonyms as the persons who bore them had 








died.37 The description of the ancestors as ‘gods’ is also found in the 
‘euphemism for dying, itu iliéu igrerdu, ‘after his gods have called on him 
((o join them)."38 In fact, the belief in the divinity of the dead is already 
present in Sumerian texts.” 





In view of the evidence for the perception of the dead as gods, it is 
possible that the if birim mentioned in the baby incantations and in the incan- 
tat ‘of ancestors) 
3! support 
for this suggestion. A Sumerian hymn to the sun god, meant to be recited 
during a ceremony for the dead, speaks about the ancestor as ‘sleeping in the 
shade of his house’. The concrete background of the idea of the ancestors 
sleeping in the family house is the practice of burying the dead within the 
house. In Old Babylonian Ur, the dead were interred underneath the floors.4! 





n against the evil eye refers to the ancestor (or collect 





of the house, ie, the family. There is both textual and archacolo 











38. See Landsberger 1916 

38. See van der Toom 1994 and the section on “Gods and Ancestors’ in Chapter Three. 
‘See Sto 1991:203-205. 

For a convenient survey of most of the relevant tents see CAD Q 242-243, 

See the section on ‘Gods and Ancesters’ in Chaper Three. 

4 ‘Alster 1991, line 152:(1-8-e)... gizzu é-a-na-ka bé-ni-né, 

41 See Strommenger 1964; Gasche 1989-60-61; Krafeld-Daugherty 1994:174-235, 
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‘They were placed in the quietest room of the house, as may also be inferred 
from the Sumerian term forthe offering to the dead, viz. ki-si~g a, which 
name is derived from the designation of the grave as the ‘place of silence’ #2 
Since the dead were not to be disturbed, it was not unnatural to bury them 
beneath the room that offered the highest degree of privacy; which may be 
identified with the Sertum3 

Since sleep isthe usual state of the dead (tothe point where a tomb can be 
called an ekal saléli, a ‘palace of sleep’), the particular sensibility to 
disturbance by noise would fit the interpretation of the god of the house as 
the ancestor at marvel. He is not just an anonymous protective spirit, but the 








forebear who lies buried underneath the house. The ‘goddess of the house” 
in the second baby incant 
The interpretation of the gods of the house as ancestors allows one to 
appreciate the progression of the disaster at yet another level. We have 
already noted the progression from periphery of the house to its innermost 
arts, There is a comparable progression along the line of the generations 
After the de 
followed by the dispersion of the adults, the deceased ancestor is finally also 
le to leave. The spatial and the temporal axes converge: the intruder 
moves from periphery to centre, and from the offspring to the ancestor. The 
continuity between the baby and the ancestors is subtly brought out by 
calling the child an ‘inhabit 





ion‘ should be interpreted along similar lines.4 








h of the youngest generation (the strangulation of the babies), 











nt of the house of darkness’ (wiidib bit ekletim), 
The principal "house of darkness’ which the Babylonians knew was the 


4 Sce Lambert 1987%:403-408 
CL Chaper Three, note 103, 
4 O1P2:151, no. 41:1 
4® Farber 1989:36 '3 dar bit ' ol pas Satan. 
4 ‘The one ether occurence ofa “go of the house’ in OM Babylonian texs is in a letter 
in which a naditum orders that food offerings be placed “inthe temple of My Lady and the 
temple of the God of the House" (ina € beelsviad € ii & ABB 2, 116:4-9.11). Its 
temgting to identify this god with Sama, but the fact that a Neo- Babylonian prayer m 
4 "God of the House’ asa resident of the Ehabbat in addition to Samal (VAB 4, 258 ii 26) 
‘does not favour the assumption. The situation in fist millennium texts ix slighily more 
‘complicated The expression i ft is used here for a protective. genivs of the house to be 
distinguished from the "god ofthe father’. The one Old Assytian instance of ii itin rests 
upon emendation and must be dismissed: dj n gir -kb-<i>-libigthka, "your god and the 
god of your house" (CCT 3, 25:24-25 = Michel, C. 1991.2, 4:24.25) must be read as ila u 
your god and your brickwork (= house)” Note the as yet unpublished text kt 1k 
494 (quoted by courtesy Gunbatt & Veenhot): " te anim 1 auathinin " eng (IN) A-Sur 
e-em ligt Ka bite lismacsr, ‘Rise and come, that be may see the fae (the eye") 
of ASlur and the face (‘the eye’) ofthe brickwork) of his father.’ The reference is probably 
to the city of Aiur and the paternal house. It isnot imposible thatthe “brck’ has religious 
significance, though, eg. a8 the deified frst brick, cf. ARM 10, 9:19° (suggestion by K. R. 
Veet. 
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underworld, the dwelling-place of the dead.” In the baby incantations itis 
used as a metaphor for the mother’s womb, but it alludes to the womb of 
Mother Earth as well 

‘The fact that the incantation is to be recited as a means of warding off the 
evil may be taken as an indication that the catastrophe of which the text 
speaks is still a virtual reality. This isthe future, should no appropriate action 
be taken, The only reversal of fortune for which the incantation against the 
sks is the return of the god of the house.** Presented as the last in 
the series of events, the god’s absence was regarded as a symbol of the 
definitive collapse of the family. To avoid that collapse the god must return 
to enjoy his ancestral sleep in the family's midst. The departure of the god, 
that is the ancestor, would mean a rupture with the past. The dead had to 
remain among the living, as benevolent spirits bestowing on their offspring 














blessing and protection. Their presence is deemed crucial for the continuity 
of the family. Hence the fear of their departure, which—ironically—could be 
caused by the very babies that were to perpetuate the family line (and who 
‘came from the "house of darkness’ where the ancestors had their abode).4? 

The comparison of the baby incantations with the incantation against the 
evil eye shows that there lis, a the heart of the former, a preoccupation with 
the historical continuity ofthe family. The excessive crying of babies is taken 
1d and the living. Should 
dissolve, the family is 
doomed to dispersion and annihilation. Old Babylonian family religion, in its 
aspect of the cult ofthe ancestors, produced and maintained in its participants 
a sense of historical identity: they belonged to a close-knit social group 
firmly anchored in the past. When this sense of identity is put in jeopardy 
the very existence of the family becomes problematic. A family without a 
past, that is without a se collection of 
individuals. The annulment of the past, mythologically presented as the 
departure of the divine ancestor, would definitively deprive the family of its 
future. Seen from this perspective, the Old Babylonian baby incantations are 
‘more than just c 








al threat to the harmony between the d 





the ties between the ancestor 





nd his offspring 











of its past, is not a family but 








ming lullabies. This ‘magic at the cradle’ was ultimately 





47 See Gilg VIliv® sabuanal ireddanni ona bt (6) eet Sub it (4 mp 42) Irhalla 44 
ana bit a éribitu Ia ay, "He seized me, and led me tothe house of darkness, dwelling of 
the gods of Irkalla, 0 the house which those who enter cannot leave"; LKA 62 ¢. 17 <b>it 
<elletu habhabu ul usd, "he house of darkness whence no star comes Forth.” See CAD WJ 61 
for other references. 

“Farber 1981:63, BM 122691 '7 i bii-im ist-e-[x). It does not seem that the line 
‘could be emended so 28 1 yield a sense comparable to Cavigneaux & ALRawi 1994:85-87, 
1M 90648 2 inane (i) ltr ana Beli, Lette evil eye return to her maser: 

® Cltheepithet mudetia ing abundant seed (i.e, offsping) given to the 
god and goddess ofthe house mn incantation, Sweet 19707, lines 5-6 
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designed to preserve the family intact by maintaining peace between the 
‘generations, including the dead as well as the living. 


The 





[star Prayer 


The description of the domestic upheavals caused by the evil eye has a 
remarkable analogue in a prayer for help addressed to the goddess [Star. 
‘Though the relevant passage is known only from a first millennium copy, the 
existence of two 13th century versions from Boghazkéy (Turkey), one in 
Akkadian and one in Hittite, warrants the supposition that the prayer goes 
back, ultimately, to Old Babylonian times.*° The complaint describes a situa- 
tion that could be regarded as the sequel to the calamities listed in the 
incantation against the evil eye: 





Deathly silence reigns in my sanctum, deathly silence reigns in my 
ceremonial room. 

Over my house, my estate, and my fields deathly silence is spread out. 

My god has turned his face to some other place. 

My clan has been dispersed, my fold is broken up.3! 





The favours asked mirror the adversities: 





‘Speak, and may, at your command, the angry god be pacified, 
the goddess, who turned away in anger, come back 

May my fireplace, sombre and smoking, lighten up again; 
May my extinguished torch take flame. 

May my scattered clan come together: 

May my cattle pen expand, may my fold become wide.52 





The order of the various requests deserves to be noted. The return of the 
gods, whose absence was the ultimate stage of adversity in the incantation 
against the evil eye, heads the list of petitions; the restoration of peaceful 
relations with the ancestors (for it is they who are meant by the terms ‘god’ 
and ‘goddess') is to be the turning-point in the sequence of unhappy events. 





Peace with the ancestors will be followed by the reinvigorated fire in the 
fireplace (kiniinu) and on the torch (dipdru), images of the warmth and light 
that characterize a thriving and lively household; as such they anticipate the 
imminent reunion of the ‘scattered clan’ (sapift illati53 Restoration of the 





$® For the Boghasky versions see Reiner & Gutebock 1967 

51 STC Il, pl 81 78 Subarrur sage'a Inharrurat alti? eli biti babi uw garbtiya 
faqummatitabkat 7" ili ana alerSanimons subburu panic” sophat lla tabini purrur 
For a transcription and translation see also Ebeling 1953132 

% STC Il, pl. 82 ® gibima ina gibitki du in list ® iar $a isbusa lira *7 e1@ 
gatra limmer kinini ** beititinnapibsdipari *? sap ili tipbur % tarbasu lirpit 
Ital sup 

55 Ci. the conjunction of kinimam aad suppubum in Farber 1981:63, 
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family as 
prelude to the restored prosperity of the sufferer, materializing itself primari- 
ly in an abundance of livestock 

The central place of the ‘smoking’ or ‘dispersed’ fireplace in both the 
Bitar prayer and the Old Babylonian incantations against the evil eye raises 
the question of its function in the houschold. In the two descriptions of 
domestic disorders, there is a close association of the ‘fireplace’ (and in the 
prayer to [star of the ‘torch’ as well) with the ceremonial room or shrine 
(iertum, akirtu, the term saga being a poetic synonym in the [star prayer). 
‘The room in question was inhabited by the ancestors and probably served as 
‘centre of their cult; did the “fireplace” and the ‘torch’ have a role as well in 
the cult of the dead? Though the question has been answered in the negative 
by earlier studies,55 a reassessment of the evidence leads to a slightly 
diffe 

The conjunction of the gods’, the dead’ andthe divine lamp’ (#2 41.ag ~ 
m8) in Middle Babylonian texts from Nuzi implies an association of the 
lamp (and therefore fire) and the cult of the deified ancestors.% So does 
injunction, found in a first milleanium ritual to counteract an evil dream, to 
light the lamp and to ‘bless’ the "god" and ‘goddess’ and the lamp.57 These 
data do not permit us to say that the lamp (and by analogy the fireplace) 
served a cultic function. The relationship between the lamp (and the fire- 
place) and the ancestor cult is an association by virtue of proximity: the 
itertum and the fireplace were both in the private sector of the house. Hence 
the natural linking of the bumning fireplace and the torch, heating and illum- 
inating the house, and the pious observance of the ancestor cult. Instructive, 
in this respect, is a first millennium selection of behavio 





multi-generational kin group, including the ancestors, is to be the 











conclusion, 























[If a man} touches a menstruating woman in passing: 
six days he will be im|pure) 

[If a man} does not honour his father: 
{his virility®8) will soon be taken [away) 

Uf] in fa man’s} fireplace fire reignites regularly 
the blessing™ of the god is constant to him in his house, 





Note the simitar order in the Old Babylonian incantation against the evil eye from 
Sippar: the eye atacks first the catle ad finally the ceremonial room (Cavigneaux & Al: 
Ravi 1994:85-87) 

33 So Bayliss 1973:120 

86. See Deller 1981:62-71 

$7 Oppenheim 1956, 343 r. 16-17. On the in 
ancestors see ‘Gods and Ancestor’ in Chapter Thee. 

Sor the reconstruction ofthe text cf KAR 386 20. dsue-su innetir(Ke aif) 
Kraus 1939:36 12, Note also BWL 32:47 ani ii dit utamol (Luda 17) 

59” For the reading see AHw 30a 

© KAR 300.6 (fumma oméla m 





pretation of “god' and ‘goddess! as 





sib tiga ip: 6 smd ul fl] [Summa eat 
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Formulated as omens, these are counsels how to behave in the realm of 
domestic religion and piety. Physical contact with a menstruating woman in 
the household renders the man impure and thus unfit for cultic actions. The 
domestic cult that is hinted at in the following lines is the ‘honouring’ 
(palabu) of the father, a term that includes the dutiful performance of the 
kispum offerings.6! The ancestor cult is associated in the next line with a 
steadily burning fireplace, which will secure the blessing of the gods. The 
content of this blessing is not specified, but one readily thinks of offspring 
as the reverse of the situation in which a man’s ‘virility’ would be taken 
away: ‘not honouring the father’ is the opposite of having a regularly bumn- 
ing fireplace, just as the absence of virility (entailing the lack of procreative 





power) is the opposite of the blessing of the god. 

A truly cultic significance of the firep! 
texts, What they do show is th 
of inhabitants and, more or less as a matter of consequence, the continuation 





annot be deduced from the 
a ‘buming fireplace’ indicates the presence 





of the ancestor cult, Its reverse is the—among the Babylonians proverbial: 
“extinguished fireplace’ (kininu beld), the symbol of a family without a 
future because of being without offspring * The presence of children in the 
house is the best guarantee that the family line and the cult of the ancestors 





(the ‘gods’ sleeping underneath the house) will not be discontinued. 


Letters to the Gods 





Another source of information on the function of Old Babylonian family 
ion of individual misfortune and the subsequent 
attempts at its reversal is constituted by private leters to gods. These are 
written prayers meant to be deposited in the temple,* From the Old Baby- 
lonian period we know at least six Akkadian letters to gods, and they are 


probably just re. One of them is addressed ‘to the 


religion in the interpret 














small sample of the 





{a pala: arbit ime ir dis] ¥ [Summa amélu infu kininit aie inaranpads: kurbi il 
ina biti sadratsf) 

81 See Amaud 1991, 75:16" dingir-me bir ba-uge-ia lplab. On the 
significance see van dee Tooen 1994647 

indaberger 1916, 

In illustration of the practice see ABB 6, 13S. 4-20 

‘ “Thesix texts are (I) Kraus 1971: (2) ABB 9, 141 = YOS 2, 141; GQ) Kraus 1983; (4) 
de Meyer 1989; (5) ABB 12,99: (6) ABB 13, 164, UET 6/2, 402 (Akkadian, pace HKL 3 § 
58), often ranged among the letler prayers, does ia fact belong to the somewhat different 
Category ofthe appeal-cum-oath records. In this cate, the suppliat is a litigant who sets 
‘down the particulars of his case, swears his innocence, and invokes the curse of the god 
upon his opponent. It is then left to the god to adjudicate his case. For other instances of the 
genre sce KAR 373 (cf. Ebeling 1951) and UET 4, 171 (cf. von Soden 1951), Biblical 
scholars may find a parallel ere with the ‘enemy palms’, such as Psalm 108, 
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god of my father’ 65 one to an anonymous addressee, presumably a king, 
the others to named deities (Ninsianna, Amurru, Ninmug, one most likely to 
Annunitum) usually called ‘my Lord’6? or ‘my Lady’.68 Considering the 
formal and material similarities between these prayers to known gods, on the 
one hand, and the prayer to the otherwise unidentified ‘god of the father’, on 
the other, it is likely that most of the Akkadian letter prayers written by 
private citizens were addressed to the family god of the suppliant. Amurru, 
Ninsianna, Ninmug and the others were addressed in their capacity as family 
gods, 

A beautiful example of a letter to a god is the message addressed to 
Amurrum. It deserves to be quoted in full 








‘To my lord Amurtum, whose word is heard before SamaS, speak: Thus says 
‘Ardum, your servant. You have created me among men, and you have made 
ime wali along the street. Every year I prepare a sacrifice and offer it to your 
reat divinity. Now the enemy has defeated me. Though | am a mutkénum 
Iny brothers have not come to my rescue. If (t 30 pleases) your great divinity, 
raise me from the bed on which I am lying. I shall prepare an abundant 
sactifice and come before your divinity. (.) Do not allow my nest to be tom 
{sunder, Then | shall make those who see me speak highly of your friendly 
divinity. 79 





The trouble that led Ardum to write to his god is his illness. Though he 
tions that his enemy has gained the upper hi 
ask his god for a release from human enemies. Perhaps the anot 
‘enemy was a demon held responsible for the illness.”! Its also possible that 





n \d (kaadu), he does not 








ous 





65 AbB 9, 141, Fora jostification ofthe warsation of d in g ir abiya as “the god of my 
father” (pace Stol) see Groneberg 1986:103 n. 82 

6 Kraus 1983, fora discussion see below. 

& AbB 12, 95 

8 de Meyer 1989:41:6-7',9°: ADB 13, 164: 

sub-category ofthe leter prayers is constituted by the letters from kings to gos. 
[Akkadian instances ofthis genre come from Mari and Assyria, see AEM WVI:413-$19, esp. 
ns 191 and 193; ARM I, 3, see Charpin & Durand 1985:339-342; sce also J. M, Sasson, 
'NABU 1987, no, 109 ; Borger 1971b'S76 nos. 13,16.20, 21.23.24. By the intervention of 
the temple administration, gods coud send a reply tothe king. see, e.g, Ellis 1987; SAA 3, 
41-47 [does no, 47 = K 2764 jein with 61-2-4, 218, sce RLA 3:S43b?} 

30 ABB 12, 99 ! ana beliya(bee-ia) SAmarrum ? tana mapar “Samat qibissu amas 
> iim 4 mma A ama > idumili (= iti amili) tabnannina sigam 
udeteganni ?« Satta nigi'am (udu-siskur-siskur-re) alaggekuma § ana 
itis habit ph nak ducanai "! muhenéhuma abhit'a ' wl arrirani 
"3 Summa ita (AN-ka rabstum SARA AM "ina erin (E'% 08 ) nada dki’anni 
1S pigiam (ud u-sis kur-siskur-re) tabdam "© lalge"emma ana maar iitika 
(i ingir veka) hidable "xx ccccex Px gina la ipparralma] * amini“a 
‘ana ita (8 in 

71 For another instance where the word makru is used for 
1930:142 4 ® wee naka Sagya 
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demons see Meier, G. 
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the term nakrum refers to Ardum's enemies in general, who profited from 
his illness to humiliate him. Since the letter is probably a school exercise,”2 
the description of the adversity may have been vague on purpose. 

At no point in this letter (nor in any of the other letters to gods) is there a 
reference to a possible conflict between the living and the dead, The illness 
of Ardum does affect the relations among the living members of the family, 
however. It is a regular part of the rhetoric of the letter-prayers that the 
suppliant emphasizes his own helplessness, the aloofness of his kinsmen, 
and his fear of the disintegration of his family. Ardum qualifies himself as a 
‘mukénum, a term which here has overtones of poverty, Also in the plea for 
help from the one human being to the other, such ‘poverty’ is used as an 
argument to move the potential benefactor to pity.7 In how far such poverty 
was real is a moot question. Ardum’s brothers did not deem his poverty 
sufficient reason, apparently, to come to his rescue. Their unwillingness 10 
help signifies to the sufferer the breakdown of the solidarity of the larger kin 
group. Should no change come about, his more restricted family (his ‘nes 
4 poetic equivalent of bitwm4) might e 
ds threatens both his 
extended and nuclear family; it is menacing, therefore, not just his physical 
well-being, but his identity as a member of the group to which he belongs. 

The principal relationship which the illness shows to be flawed is that be 
tween the sufferer and his god, however. At this level, too, the individual's 
sense of identity is in disarray. As in some of the biblical Psalms, Ardum 
supports his call for help by references to the care he has formerly exper- 
ienced from his god, as well as t 





tually also be ‘torn asunder’. Ar- 
n perceives his illness as a force of disintegration th 

















his own loyalty and devotion. Amurrum is, 
yy god but his creator: *You have created me among men, and you 
have made me walk along the street.’ The ‘kindness 


not jus 





75 of his creator was 
retumed by Ardum in the form of an annual sacrifice; the god has no reason, 
therefore, to be displeased with his servant. In order to move Amurrum to 
promptly help him, Ardum holds out a promise of an especially abundant 
offering of thanksgiving. His retum to life, moreover, will also cause other 
people to speak respectfully of the god who healed him. The arguments 
part of a negotiation which may look mercantilist, but which springs from a 
profound disquietude. What is at stake, ultimately, are the relations on which 
‘Ardum has based his life and from which he derives his identi 














See ADB 12:84, note a 
73 ‘See ABB 4, 154:24: TCL 17, 37 
74 ‘See IM 67692:340 hiss Ia issappubu ginnatu ld ipparrars, see CAD Q 25% sv 
sginnu K2 a) 2 
73 Note the expression tia (di g iru) bait in nes 20-21, 
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Letters Addressed to Kings 


The ancient Babylonians were not the first to write leters to their gods. Such 
letters also exist in Sumerian, and most of these are earlier than the 
Babylonian examples.” Whether they have had much influence on the geare 
as it was practised by the Babylonians may be doubted, however. Most 
Babylonian letters to gods are quite straightforward, resembling in their 
address the usual succinct openings of letters exchanged between humans. 
The only Babylonian letter-prayer whose florid address may be compared to 
the S it have been addressed 
not to a god but to a king. In the Neo-Sumerian and—less so—the Old 
Babylonian cultures, the difference between a king and a god is small, Even 
during his life, a king might receive honours like a god, and some of the 
Petitions addressed to him bear close resemblance to pray 

The letter from Nippur just mentioned is damaged in several places, with 
the result that the name of the addressee can only be guessed at. The theme 
of the text compares to that of the other letters to gods: the speaker is faced. 
with severe but ill defined problems, the cause of which he believes to be the 
anger of his ‘lord’. Guile, whether real or presumed, is a major theme in this 











jumerian ones comes from Nippur, and m: 






























and most of the other letter prayers. 


My lord, for reasons unknown to me, 
has become angry with me 
ind Ihave no one to bring me to (his) attention.” 








‘The anger of superiors normally has a reason: the person at whom itis aimed 





will usually have committed some offence.” In this case, however, the 





sufferer professes to be unaware of any fault or omission; the iritation of his 
lord seems unfounded. Due to their conflict he can no longer approach his 
Jord personally, nor is there someone willing to draw his lord's attention to 


him, The muhassisum whose absence is deplored is an intercessor remind- 





ing a superior of one of his subjects or servants. Goddesses may play this 
part in connection with gods,” officials and courtiers in connection with the 
king. 





76 For an introduction tothe geare and a catalogue of texts see Hallo 1968. See also Ali 
1964, B:6, B:7, B:8, B:16, B:17. Hallo 1976, 1981; 1982 (for a new edition of the text plus 
score see Borger 1991); Walker & Kramer 1982, 3; Hal 
Kraus 1983:205-206 " bli ana fa ai smuassisam wl ari 
78 The underlying logic is ilusteated by the ehetorical question “Am Ta slave who has 
sinned against his master, that my master does not remember me 7!" (Christian, J.B. 
1969/20, no. 2 # ancl wardum ® ka ana Belifu ugallitu © bei ul dhassasan) 
7” CE. Gile Hit 19 Aye kallarlbasssk, “May (his) spouse Aya remind (him = Sama8) 
of you. The translation ‘may Aya, the bride, remind you (of him),” CAD  125a, is a 
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The man who feels victimized by his lord is Sin-nidin-Sumim. The 
identity of his ‘lord’, however, is a riddle. The editor of the text suggested 
that the god Nabium was the addressee, because of a line which he translated 
as ‘according to his name, [he has been called, nabi] with a lofty name.’#0 
This, he argued, might well be # wordplay on the name Nabium.§! The 
argument does not carry conviction, however. From the opening lin 
petition one gains the impression that it 
who is being addressed, 











of the 
‘a human superior rather than a god 





To my lord (x (..) ay 
‘To the merciful, the belping, the forgiving one, 
Who takes pride in swiftly absolving 

Say furthermore! 

Asis name (he has received) a lofty name 
‘When still inthe womb a good destiny 

was his destiny: say forthe third time! 

My lord, you are exceedingly clever, 

You are a hero whose word is pure truth. 
This is me, Sin-nédin-Sumion, 

the respectful servant 

who very much trembles a your commands 
Tam your slave who, day and nigh. 

prays for you to god and goddess. 2 















The reference to the author's intercessory prayer suggests that his petition is 
ing for one god to other gods would 
nswer about whether the addressee is 
human or divine cannot be given, however; though the rem: 


favour the idea of its being addressed to a king, the very similarity between 





addressed to a human ruler, since pray 
hardly make sense. A definitive 





of the letter 





petitions to kings and letters to gods renders a firm conclusion impossible. 
To illustrate the remarkable similarity between the Akkadian letter prayer 


from Nippur and the Neo-Sumerian pleas to kings, some excerpts from the 
n, 





letter by princess NinSatapada, daughter of Sin-katid of Uruk, to Rim- 
the last king of Larsa (1822-1763), may be given in translation. ‘The addres 
is much like that of the Nippur text. The princess flatters Rim-Sin with a 
plethora of lofty epithets framed by the characteristic injunctions ‘say’ (a - 





3% Kraus 1985:206, ‘Entsprechend seinem Nane ister mi erhabenem Namen bens 
rendering kima Surifuma Suma sina[m nat) ne 8 

ste paticary Kroes 19832000 on ne & 

2 ‘Kraus 1983-205" fanabieliva [-—.]()* gfe! 5 gam dirt typi] © fa 
arbik rapa bal eaie] ?SunniSin( mal ima Futuna Suma siralm abi)? it 
{axsirite Sima bul! Tas al ifesumoa "bel leat tata nirgalu 
ia sigariKindtuon tama" enma ‘Sirnadin-famin ' abd palibum "fa ana qitita 
mi inal" iw mi maar i (Ain git) tari" syppea gab 18 
‘varadama 
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na-a-du)), ‘say furthermore’ (0-ne-d2-d ab) and ‘say for the third 
time’ (0 -ne-d- pe), all three spoken to the messenger who was to 
read the letter to the king. This leagthy captatio benevolentiae is followed by 
1 description of the sorry circumstances in which NinSatapada finds herself 













































Since five years Ihave not been in my city 
Live like a slave, and no one pays attention 
Since you became silent my appearance has changed, 
My body half dead, I walk around with a stoop. 
When I clap my hands there is silence, 
the sound of my .j.. [7] I do not know 
In my old age I am discarded like yesterday 
have been chased from my room and chamber, 
[1 am) like a bird tha is caught ina trap, 
‘and whose fledglings have fled from its nest: 
My children are in dispersion abroad, 
TThave no one to do the work. 
My brickwork holds no attraction anymore, 
Lam constantly moaning like a dove. 
The food I eat is filled with tears. 
{find no calm in my bed. 
Life is far away: they have accused me of sin, 
and tured me into aslandered woman, 
They have put my servant in my place, 
(Gaying) ‘take care ofthe possessions’ 
My servant-girl does not mend my garment, 
and [have to dress in rags. 
Who will intercede for me?®? 























‘Amid the usual rhetoric, this complaint contains at least one specific detail 
atapada reminds the king that five years have elapsed since she was last 
in the city where she used to be high-priestess by royal appointment. After 
a change in governn 








ent the princess lost her position; the purpose of her 





© Hallo 1991:384-36% mu-S-kam-ma-ta uru-mi nu-me-a 
Sag-gim im-ma-an-ti 1é-géftug nu-tug 9? sag-sig-zu 
mdk-me-ma ba-kGr-kér su-mu ug-ga GAM GAM-e im 
du-du 98 nfg-me-gara Su-mu da-lam im-ma-ab-ra KA 
ab-bi-my n-um-2u 3% am-ab-ba_ uy ba-til-la-gim 
ban-da tagy-a-mu amas-mu ba-ab-bir-bir-re #9 mugen 
git-bdr-ra dab-ba-gim amar-bi gid-bi-ta ba-mi-ib-zab 


wh 


dujs-duyy-mu bar-ta al-bir-bir-re 1d kin-aka-de 
Ja-ba-ab-tuk *2 sigg-mu la-la-bi nu-mu-un-gig-gig-a 
tumetengim ge mi-ni-ib-ta, 43 ninda-kG-mu i-si-is- 


bi ma-l4-14 ury-88 nu-te-en-te-en $4 


ga-mu im-ma-da-ab-duy, =! 40-a-82 ba-an-kuy 
Ki-mu sag-gé bi-(b-gub-bé-en 4° nig-fu-a gizzal ak- 
ab 47 Gg géme-my la-ba-dim sulubu im-ma-an-muy a 
ba-a inim bu-mu-re-duyy 

1" See Hallo 1991:380, 
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plea is to have the king restore her to her former functions. All the other 
inconveniences NinSatapada mentions are related to her demise as a priest- 
ess: that event has turned her world upside down, as she explains in telling 
detail. Though unjustly accused, her presumed guilt has brought her identity 
to a crisis: servants show her no respect, her family is dispersed, and life is 
simply miserable. 





The Family God as Intercessor 


It is useful to dwell for 





oment on the petitions to kings, because they 
reflect. situation that can serve as a model for the understanding of the let- 
ters to the gods. The relationship between the king and his subjects, mediated 

Js, is the principal paradigm of the relationship that 





the Babylonians construed between gocls and humans. Mirroring the politic 





the universe of the gods was presumed to be hierarchical, Within the 
context of the city, the city patron—e.g., Marduk in Babylon, Tispak 
ESnunna—was at the top of the pyramid; the gods who had their chapels 
the city quarters (the babtums) constituted the second echelon; though they 





might differ in rank, their position vis-A-vis the citizens was by and large the 
the city 
|. the position of the god of the capital city (that is 
of the 
subordinate cities mirrored the unequal distribution of power between city 
gods and neighbourhood gods, 

Since the Akkadian letters to gods are addressed to the family gods, most 


same, in so far as they could intermediate between the citizens 
god, At a national lev 
Marduk, under Hammurabi and his successors) in respect to the god 














of whom were gods of the city ward or neighbourhood where the families 
d their domicile, they are appeals to 
office itself. The role of the personal god as m 
Apil-Adad’s letter to ‘the god of [his] father 





iercessors rather than to the highest 








tor is especially clear from 


“To the god of my father say: Thus says Apil-Adad your servant: Why do you 
neglect me? Who will give you (again) someone like me? Send a message to 
your friend Manduk, that he absolve my guilt. Let me see your face, let me 
kiss your feet. Consider my family, old and young ones: if only for them 
have mercy on me. Let your help reach me'®® 








The language of devotion ("Let me see your face, let me kiss your feet’) does 
not disguise the fact that the author of this letter expects his god to perform 


85 AbB 9, 141 | ana it abiya ? gibima 3 wmma Apil-Adad waradkama 4 ammini 
‘uStahia Sa Kime yt cana kf? manmame itn * ana 4Marduk va*[imjiha ® 
Suprafmoma]  Vftjex " Upatur] "2 panika [imal] "3 Sipika tdkifg] "* w giant *5 
seherrabi amar "8 ettamituna "remain rar likiudarn 
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the services of an intercessor. He approaches his god in the latter’s capacity 
as ‘friend’ of Marduk, a god he feels he cannot very well address directly. 
‘Though the redeeming action is to be performed by Marduk (the absolution 
of guilt), Marduk can be reached only by way of the family god. 

The mediatory role of the family god is evident, too, from an Old 
Babylonian prayer to Btar.86 The speaker is a man who worries about his 
future, because his virility has been taken away. He therefore tums to I&tar, 
goddess of love and procreation, hoping the deity will grant him health and 
offspring. Though addressing Istar directly, he is aware of the crucial role of 
the god of his father, 






May the god of my father stand before you, 
| ‘may he [J Htartum, establish my destiny. 
May the god of my father stand before you, 
(0 tar, and speak about the absolution of my guilt 57 





The personal god of the speaker—presumably NinSubur, mentioned as the 
“court official’ (sukkallum) of Tar on in the prayer**—is to ‘speak 
well on my behalf’, as the man says:% The family god is the intercessor who 
pleads the cause of his protégé with tar, urging her to absolve his guilt, that 
he may regain his health and have good hope for the future. The god of the 
father takes the man by the hand, as other Old Babylonian texts expres 
and leads him to his Mistress Istar. It is a characteristic role of the personal 
god, witness the presence of the theme on cylinder seals and in the litera- 














ture, 
Intercessory functions can be fulfilled by lower-ranking gods as well as, 
by the spouse of the god whose favour is sought after. Comparable in this to 
a human wife with her man, a goddess can benefit from her intimacy with 
her divine consort to work on his emotions in favour of those whom she 
wishes to protect. This idea informs the letter prayer of one Ninurta-qarrid, 


‘Speak to my Lady Ninmug: Thus says Ninurta-qarrad your servant. [um 
listens when you speak. For this sin I have committed, intercede for me with 
Bum.9! 


% ‘The Old Babylonian prayer from Nippur will be published by Prof. Dr. B. 
Groneberg. She has kindly provided me with a preliminary draft of the crucial parts ofthe 
Dray, as well aa description ofits content 

 Groneberg 1986:101 ¥ lize) in’a) Imfustik tu abiya ‘4 kax-x Htritom 
tf Lerma "ina rel tri abv ® tz zea enn pagiram Ligh 
Line 9" raps] ab [xx] n-in su kk at 4Nindubur, soe Groncberg 1986:103, 

8 Groncberg 1986101  igabbi dura 

90 Ck Renger 1972, who refer to OB Gilg Pit 32 sabat qassu Kina ‘ding it 
iridt, “Holding him by bis hand she leads him like a (personal) dit 

31 ADB 13, 164! anfal beltiva *Nifalmuls] ® qibima > umma Ninurta-garrad 
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Ninmug is the consort of [Sum. A friendly word from her, the author of this 
Jeter intimates, will work wonders with Isum. An analogous idea is present 
He 
addresses the goddess not just as his personal deity, but also in her capacity 
as the consort of Adad. Owing to her intercession, it seems, the 





in the letter prayer by Ur-Utu from Sippar to his ‘Lady’ Annunitum. 





in he was 
Adad may possibly be absolved.%? Another reference 
of Aya with Sama8 on behalf of 


led to commit against 





to female inte 
Gilgames 











ilt and Shame 


The di 
experience are often analysed in terms of sin and guilt. Though thi 





ficulties which the authors of the Old Babylonian letters to gods 
tual 
y specified, most of them are reduced to some 
offence the sufferers have committed, 





troubles are diverse and rare 








ust 





ve committed, oF are alleged to 
have committed. In m 





ny cases, it would seem, their confession is based on 
inference: since their gods have tured away from them, they must have 
done something wrong, % They do not know exactly where they hi 
astray. ‘W 
They are in the position of the sufferer who, in the Babylonian Man and his 








gone 
t have I done to you", is one of their recurrent questions.9% 





God, confesses his ignorance: 


My lord I thought it over in my 1 
{have considered it] in 
To not know the sin I have committed. 








The theme of the unknown sin is standard in Babylonian penitential poetry. 
It is found in the Sum 





in letter prayers, both to kings and to gods,% and in 





waradtima * qabaki ‘Hum iemome ° ana annitim bittim © a ublam qauitiya 7 iti Sum 





lige’ 

7" Soe de Meyer 1989. 

The sn is referred to in lines 16°17" of the letter: "They have made me eat the taboo 
of my god Adad...” " asalbkYam fa “Adad diya (din git Lyla) "™ x x GIS (2) MI 
‘aikilind (x). The absolution ofthis sn is referred to in ine 4 paiva’ [J 

Gilg ML 19. 

%5 Note the same line of reasoning i the 
his superior, Christan, J.B. 191620, no. 2. 

% "Kraus 1971, minam épu(Si{a}ma (..) Cf. the OB letier IM 49219, published by 
ALA?dami 1967:161 ® minam epui 9 Za ‘Somat la jabubu, ‘What have I done that is 
lanpleasant to Sama¥?" Note also the anthroponyms Minam-eit,‘In-what-have-L-been 
negligent?” (Edzard 1970, 63:4), Arni-ol-He, “My-sin--do-not-know", and the ike (some 
examples are given by Stol 1991:200) 

57” Lambert 19876: 190 ! bel amita/tkam 
put lai. 

© Hallo 1968:79 








cular realm in a letter addressed by « man to 
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later times in various types of individual prayer such as the Su°ila and the 
Sig@.%? In the Old Babylonian period the topos is found in a bilingual 
complaint (a forerunner to the eriahunga texts).!00 

‘An outright denial of guilt does not occur in the Old Babylonian letters to 
‘gods; nor would it make sense, from a Babylonian perspective, since it was 
evident from the situation in which the authors found themselves that 
somewhere along the way they had ‘slipped’, as the euphemism goes.!0! But 
though they could not simply brush their guilt aside, the letter writers did try 
to put their presumed offence in a favourable perspective. They argued their 
steadfastness in the annual offering of a sacrifice,'°? and intimated that their 
death would be an irreparable loss to their god.!0 And if their loyalty and 
devotion could not outweigh the sin they had committed, they took refuge in 
the idea that to err is human, 














‘As my Lady knows, there does not exist a servant or a maid-servant who is 
‘ot to blame for a fault or an offence, he against his lord, she against her 
mistress, 1% 





Since the personal de! 105 she 
is bound to understand the weaknesses inherent in the human condition, 
How could she not take pity and plead on his behalf? 

Another argument that the letter writers use to persuade their gods to 
intervene in their favour takes advantage of the divine desire for gifts and 


qarrid 





loves’ her protégé and ‘cares for the living’ 





prestige. Its most blunt expression is found in the message Ninu 





sent to Ninmug 


‘When you have pleaded my case, | will bring sacrifice to [Sum, my face 
bright with delight, and for you I will bring a sheep. When I give praise in 
front of ium, {will praise you as well. 





See van der Toorn 19859497 

100 "VAS 17, 35 “On account of an unknown sin, like one who has been neglectful of 
his god, (am confronted) with evil things instead of good things.” Note the observations by 
Maul 1988:9. 

VOI” See Maul 1988317, commentary tor. 21-22. 

2 ADB 12,99 7 Katifianigi’an (vd u-siskur-siskur-re) alaggelkuma 
an ilitiks habia ipa, “And every year | prepare asaccfice and offer ito your great 
divinity 

10S" AbB 9, 141 4 unin ruta 
‘Why do you neglect me? Who wl 
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someone like me?” 
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‘Though more delicately presented, the motif of divine self-interest is found 
in several of the other prayers. In a letter to his god Amurrum, Ardum 
promises that he will prepare a sumptuous sacrifice for the god in return for 
his recovery. In addition, he will also encourage others to give praise to 
Amurrum.'97 Apil-Adad makes a similar vow to the god of his father: 
should his guilt be absolved, he will visit the god to kiss his feet in a gesture 
‘of adoration and worship.'°S The sublle reminder that the worshipper is irre- 
placeable plays upon the same register: there is no gain for the god in the 
death of a devout servant; the choir of his worshippers would lose a 
voice. 

The emphasis on the advantages that will accrue to the god (praise and 
sacrifice) may strike modern readers as being in bad taste. Did the Baby- 
lonians really think the gods could be moved to compassion by such crude 
appeals to their sense of honour and self-interest? Indeed it would seem they 
did. It could be argued—as it has in fact been done—that we should not 
attach undue importance to these promises of praise and worship since the 
Babylonians, just like the Israelites, did not know our notion of ‘thanking 
Because the phrase ‘I thank you’ was not a part of their vocabulary, they 
resorted to praise as a means of expressing their gratitude."!0 This observi 
tial explanation, It must be added that honour and prestige 
ere vital concems in the Babylonian civilization; the gods, inhabited by pre- 
iched inordinate 
value to their public status and acted with a view to its promotion. When 
humans alluded to the divine concem for glory, they merely played upon 
feelings they considered univers 




















tion is only a 





‘occupations much like those of their human worshippers, at 


The interrelated issues of honour, status and prestige are at the heart of the 
identity problems the ancient Babylonians analysed in terms of guilt. The 
actual adversities which have prompted the composition of the letters to the 
gods will have been as diverse as the authors of these texts themselves. 
There are references and allusions to childlessness, illness, poverty, and 
expulsion from office. One element that these misfortunes have in common 
is the loss of social esteem. The public opinion is a central concern to th 











sufferer.!!! He calls upon his god to help him because he can no longer 


407 AbB 12, 99:15-17, 20 
108 AbB 9, 161:12-13, 
109 "ABB 9, 141-5-7. The theme recurs ina less veiled fashion in younger texts, both 
Babylonian and biblical, se Mayer 1976313314 
HO ‘See, eg. Mayer 1976:307-309. 

WU Cf the accusation in TCL 17, 56 main inl wai’? "6 ide gual, 
"You have damaged my status i the town where I live 
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“keep his head high'!!? and “face the daylight’;!"3 his “beaming appearance’ 

and ‘princely" gait have vanished.""* As a scribe out of work puts it in a 

letter written to Zimsi-Lim: ‘Like a proletarian I hang about in the streets 
7115 Hostility and humiliation are the Jot of the sufferer. 











{am an aifing old man (...) 
My brother treats me with contempt, taunting my misfortune 
My friend does not open his mouth inthe street, he humiliates me.!!6 





Such is the tenor of the other prayers and written pleas as well. In the 
surroundings of the sufferer people perceive his troubles as indications that 
some sin has been committed. Society ostracizes the presumed sinner by 
publicly ignoring him. Cast out by his peers, the individual finally loses his 
self-esteem.!!7 





The dispersio 





ind dissolution of the family is one of the most painful 
phases in the disintegration of identity. The fear concerning the dispersion of 
the family should not be construed as a fear of loneliness. The concem of the 


sufferer is the continuity of his family as an identifiable entity 





Consider my family, old and young ones: if only for them have mercy on 
me, 118 





The worry of the writer, and the worry 
ly should be ‘torn asunder’.!"? If that should happen, the line of 
generations would be finished, and the paterfamilias would lose his principal 
title to glory. Blessin; 
dressee's ‘family’ (binwm) or ‘offspring’ (pirhum) as the ground for divine 


people in a similar position, is that 
his fi 








formulas in letters do occasionally mention the ad- 





goodwill.'29 The god 





aS reason to save the pi 





erfamilias, it is implied, 
because the entre family honours the god as its deity, not just the father. Yet 
itis primarily to him that the disintegration of the household would mean a 


12 Kraus 1971," ina gt (alli ret la anal, “On account of my misery, 1 
cannot keep my head high.’ Fore idiom see CAD N/2 108a, 
US. Christian, J.B. 1969-22 n0. 3 ana 4a tu niya ® anakti “mide mamman ' ula 
‘qubbiam]., (Could Ido this) and sil if my eyes to Samat? I fear no one would even talk 
TH See STC H, PL. 82 ® mamrit ete it lit labi” ig 
Jina pain nari 





Note also ABB 13, 164 10 








"AS" Charpin 19926, x. hima Id mfr ail sige scar 
6 Walker & Kramer 1982, 3! Su-gig-nu-silim-me-en (...) 
9 ge8-...-mu (...) igi-tur-mu ba-an-db a-mi-bi-ag 
mu in nam-ma-gi-gé '* ku-li-mu e-sir-ra ka nu-mu 


un-ba gd ki-St bi-in-gar 
WT" Cf Christian, J B. 1969-22, 90. 5:1 

HM AbB 9, 141417 

19 ABB 12, 99:19 «xx ginniUaipparrarmal. 

20 Salonen, E. 1967249 
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loss of status and identity: he would be left without a 
‘without means of private or public identification. 

It may seem strange that the collapse of identity should be interpreted in 
terms of guilt rather than shame. The explanation must be based on the 
distinction between cause and effect. Ifa contrast is made between shame 
ccultures and guilt cultures, Mesopotamia belongs to the former category.!2! 


ame’, and thus 





‘The Babylonians recognized the notion of guilt, yet not as an emotional state 
but as an objective condition. Power, honour and prestige were believed to 
follow in the footsteps of the gentleman; they were his divinely endorsed 
advantages. Within this frame of reference, the social decline of the awilum 
was taken as a signal of a profound disorder. Whether it took the form of 
hildlessness, poverty, or dismissal by the authorities, the lapse into 








disease, 
disgrace and anonymity was seen as the visible consequence of a hidden 
rupture with the gods. The contract with the gods had not been kept; the 
invisible e”iltm (‘guilt but more literally “bond’) which had seized the 
transgressor in consequence could be broken only by the gods themselve 
as a mediator and intercessor, the family god had a crucial role in bringing 
about the release 

If family religion plays a role in identity construction ( 





it clearly does 





with the Babylonians), it is also called upon to come to terms with the 
situations in which identity is in crisis. Fortune is fickle by definition: the 
position one enjoys today may be given to someone else tomorrow; wealth 
may give way to d se, To domesticate th 


inconstancy of lif 


stitution, health to protracted di 








, the Babylonians devised a religious model to in 
of the individual. This model wa 
servative: it was conceived as a legitimation of the status quo. Yet it also 
offered an expla 
events that were perceived as irregularities. Framed as a theodii 





biographical cour 





ation—and, by the same token, a justification—of those 








apology of the divine government of the world, it was in fact a means of 





providing the cultural perception of social distinction with a metaphysical 
yardstick. By reducing adversity to 
failure and suffering to sin, the doctrine of retribution left the disillusioned 


individual litle choice but to avow ignorance and plead guilty. 


foundation. Success was its ultima 





Religious Identity in Situations of Diaspora 


Dispersion of the family ranks high among the adversities that have been 
discussed in this chapter. Its occurrence was not uncommon. The frequent 
references to the ‘gathering of scattered people’ in royal inscriptions suggest 





For the distinction see Piers & Singer 19717 
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that the dispersion of communities was a general problem in the ancient Near 
East. Most prayers that mention it have been written from the perspective of 
the one who remained behind. The feelings of those who had left can sill be 
recovered from the names some of them gave to their children. People that 
carry such names as Mati-utta-li (‘When will I find my city?) are clearly 
second or third generation migrants.!22 ‘The move from one place to another, 
and thereby from one culture to another, is widely recognized as a source of 





stress and a threat to one’s sense of identity. This observation would seem to 
apply more acutely to the Babylonians, whose sense of identity was strongly 
linked to the place where they lived. What were the effects of forced 
‘migration upon the family religion of the Babylonians?!” 

‘The discussion of the religion of migrants can be introduced by a biblical 
illustration. According to the author of 2 Kings 17:24-33, the fall of Samaria 
les from Babylon, 
Kuthah, Avva, Hamath and Sepharvaim to the cities of the former kingdom 
of Israel. These people adopted the worship of the god of the land (Yah- 
incestral deities as well. The 
the people from Kuthah 
the people of Hamath made Ashima, and the Avvites made 


(721 BC) was followed by an Assyrian deportation of e 











weh), but they continued to worship the 





people from Babylon made an in 
made Nerg: 
Nibhaz and Tartak. The Sepharvites, for their part, demonstrated their lo 


ge of Banit, 2 








alty 





to ancestral custom in a mon 
the fire to Adrammelech and Anammele: 
17:30-31). 

The biblical text stresses the close relationship between these gods 


yesome fashion by burning their children in 
the gods of Sepharvaim (1 Kings 











their worshippers; each group of exiles honoured ‘its own god’ (1. Kings 
17:29, 33). The religion of the migrants differed from the official or public 
religion of the land in which they settled. For them, apparently, the two 
levels of religious involyement coexisted without clash or conflict. “They 
feared Yahweh, but also served their own gods’, as our author dis- 
approvingly observes (2 Kings 17:33, 41). The combination did not shock 
the Mesopotam iccustomed both to 
fulfil the obligations of their national religion and to worship their personal 
‘gods. The worship of Yahweh, supervised by a priest at Bethel, had taken 
the place of their former state cult; their private devotion remained with their 
‘own gods, though. 

The biblical example of Mesopotamian migrants in the first millennium 


ins and 








ns in diaspora: they wei 





122 So} 19912192. 

125 On the subject of migration in the Ol Babylonian period see Charpin 1992. 

124 The name Succoth-benoth is a deformation of *sstkant-Bini, “mage of Ban’, 
LXX Bauw8, See Lipinski 1973:202-203. On Bait sce van der Toorn 1992:86, 
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‘may serve as an introduction to the discussion of migration and diaspora in 
the Old Babylonian period. In anticipation of a study of the evidence it can 
be said that most migrant Babylonians demonstrated a remarkable loyalty to 
their original gods. Though there may have been much that they did sacrifice 
in order to integrate into their new society, there were certain things they 
would not easily abandon, Religion was one of these. Like Aenaeas, who 
left Troy for Rome, they brought their gods along." Their religion was part 
of their heritage; it marked their identity, and losing it would be losing a 
piece of themselves. Some selected cases may serve to illustrate these 
statements 

AA first example concerns the presence of families from Uruk in Ki8.12 
‘An Old Babylonian archive dealing with the management of the royal date- 
palm plantations in the region of Ki (modern al-Upaimer, about fifteen 
t of ancient Babylon) mentions a total of thirty-seven garden- 
from Uruk, Since Uruk and Ki are separated by some 200 kilometres, 
these men can hardly be considered hired labourers. They came to find 
refuge at Ki8 after King Samsu-ilina (1749-1712) lost control over Uruk.!27 
‘These gardeners belonged to a much larger group of migrants from Uruk. 
‘Among them were also priests and scholars who brought their own religious 
traditions, expanding the religious life at Ki8 with the worship of [Star of 
Uruk, Nanaya, and Kanisurra.'28 The cult of these foreign deities appears to 
have met with little or no opposition, as the priests ministering in their cults 
inhabited the same quarter as the native priests of Kis.!2” 





























Whereas the presence of priests of IStar of Uruk, Nanaya and Kanisurra 
might arguably be interpreted as an indication that there has been 





of the official cult, there is evidence, too, ofa transfer of private deities not 
found in the new pantheon of Ki8. A personal name like Usur-awassu- 
‘gamil!® might be cited as a case in point, as Usur-awassu is a goddess con- 
nected with Uruk.!®! Yet theophoric personal names are not the most reliable 
source of information on family religion. A surer indication is presented by 
the cylinder seals of Marduk-muSallim and his son Nanna-mansum: the 
legends of these seals proclaim the owners to be ‘servant(s} of the god 
Latarik’, Litarak is known as a minor deity worshipped in Uruk and its 











125 Virgil, Aeneas 11297; V 743-748. 

26 CE. Charpin 1992c:211-212, who shows tha the migration from Uruk to Kif. was 
é ing a wider area of southern Mesopotamia 

127 ‘See Charpin 1981:528-529; 1986:414-415, 

128 CE TCL 1, 19= VAB 6, 181 

"2 Charpin 1986:403-415, 

180 -YOS 13,203 «21 

1B1 See, eg. Brinkman 1970-4. 
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vicinity; he survived as an apotropaic demon in later times.!3? His cult was 
apparently passed down from father to son, Latarak being the family god 
well before the family moved to Ki8.!33 Another family deity from Uruk 
mentioned in an Old Babylonian seal from Kis is Sakkud.!™ 

A second instance of a collective exile with an attendant transfer of deities 
and religious traditions is documented for the city of Ur.!35 Among the staff 
of the EkiSnugal temple at Ur there is a number of priests with titles known 
from the city of Eridu. Their complex Sumerian names reflect the high 
esteem in which these people hold the Eridu temples. As natives of Eridu 
they are devoted to Eridu’s gods, most notably Enki (Akkadian Ea), The 
immigration of these men must have taken place toward the end of the third 
millennium.!% Though dwelling within the walls of Ur, they jealously 
maintained a separate identity, Their social cobesion is evidenced by the fact 
that they often served as witnesses to each other's legal transactions."37 ‘The 
literary texts that were found in one of the houses of the Eridu priests at 
Ur (No. 7 Qui 
priests in the transmission of the Eridu mythology, not only from the one 
generation to the other, but also from the one city to the other. Since the 
population of Ur seems to have eventually fled to Central Mesopotamia, the 
topographic 

ene 
The two cases of migration just m 

















Street) give an inkling of the possible role of these Eridu 








route of the literary transmission is slowly beginning to 





tioned concer a one-way movement. 





There is also evidence of a two-way traffic of people and their gods. Various 
Old Babylonian texts from Larsa and its vicinity contain personal names 
composed with Elamite theonyms. Examples include, besides many others, 
Arad-Zugal and Kuk-Satran.!39 These names attest to the presence of 
Elamite elements in the Larsa area. Elamite influence in the Larsa area is 
evident too from the personal seals of Samas-tiram and Abi-tagi, a father 
and son from Kutalla, since they are both a “servant of SuSinak’ the city god 
of Susa (Susan).!40 A movement from Larsa to Elam could be inferred from 
the presence in Elam of Babylonians with such names as Eristum, Béltani, 











132 See Wiggermann 199264. 

3) Charpin 1981:529 12 

4 YOS 13, p. 12. Peshaps the god isto be identified with INtaran, the city-god of Dér, 
see Charpin 1980-291 

"BS "The evidence has been colleted and analysed by Charpin 1986:341-489, 
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and Larsatum (lit: ‘She-from-Larsa’).!*! Among their legal documents, there 
is a case where the personal god of the inheriting children is identified as 
Adad,'4? and one suspects that the unnamed family god in other documents 
should equally be identified with a Babylonian deity venerated in the region 
of Larsa. The fact that the cross-fertlization between Elam and Larsa was not 
restricted to the cult of certain deities is demonstrated by the presence of the 
expression mimma 5a ilu ana awiliati ana raSé iddinu (‘whatever the god 
gives humans to possess"), characteristic of Susa inheritance texts,!4? and 
elsewhere found only in a text from Larsa.!# 

‘Are there instances of migration entailing a change of religious alle 
One is tempted to answer in the affirmative on the strength of the ca 
Ibbi-llabrat, born and raised in Malg 
of his two seals mentions Habrat and Usmd as his gods, the more recent one 























sm, and later living in Ki8. The earlier 


Sin and Ninsianna. According to Charpin, the comparison shows that ‘the 
choice of the personal god(s) on the seal is apparently not just a matter of 
family tradition; the change observed here attests to the integration of an 
individual originating from Malgi 








im into the religious framework of the 
Babylonian kingdom.’ The reason for the change is not clear, though. 
Ibbi-llabrat was one among more than five thousand people from Malgium 
who had found their way to the region of Ki8.!#® Do we have to assume that 
all of them changed their Malgium gods for deities from their new country? 
Did Ibbi-Ilabrat have to change deities because of his special postio 
he beeen adopted, as client or son, by a local family’? 

Re 


exceptional, In fact, there are more 





or had 











gious ‘conversion’ on account of a migration was apparently highly 
amples of a change of personal god(s) 
by individuals that have not moved, than by people that have migrated. The 
‘naditum Ramatum from Sippar is known in one seal as the ‘maiden servant 
of the goddess Aya’, which is what one expects of a woman in her position, 





and in another as a “maiden servant of Enlil’.!*8 Did she marry a husband 











ion in the administration could 





devoted to Enlil? An appointment to a po 
to focus the religious devotion on the king 


traditional god of the pa and similar possibilities could 


instead of the 





familias."4° The: 
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8 Haris 1965:252 
See the example given by Stol1980:187 n. 8 
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account for all the known cases of change in private deities. In fact, the case 
of Ibbi-IIabrat stands alone. The major part of the evidence points to the 
opposite direction: when people migrated, their gods migrated with them. If 
new gods were adopted due to a change of domicile, it was most likely 
because the individuals in question found themselves in entirely unfamiliar 
surroundings, and without other expatriates. Most of such changes, if not all, 
are bound to escape our not 





The exceptional case of a change in religious allegiance is negligible by 
comparison with the testimonies to the religious conservatism of 
Babylonian migrants. Their loyalty demonstrates their attachment to their 
origins. Through the cult of th 
historical identity; through the worship of their personal gods, they asserted 
intained a local identity. In the case of migrants this local identity was 
‘a question of origins. The Babylonian devotion to their family god was a 











ancestors, they asserted and maintained a 





and 





devotion to the settlement, the district, or the neighbourhood where the 
‘worshippers were raised; physical separation from those surroundings did 
not destroy their attachment: in some cases, it only increased the love of their 
homeland, 


Conclusion 


‘The case of migrated families provides a specific instance of the function of 
family relig 
identity could be assailed by all sorts of events; migration is one of them, but 
illn 
ment of ident 


central focus of identity. The Babylonian sense of 





a as 








5, financial losses, and expulsion from office necessitated reassess 





as well. Dramatic changes in the life of the individual 
stripped him of his attributed character and role; he was faced with a loss of 
ide 
the more fervently to the two characteristic elements of family religion, viz. 
the cult of the ancestors and the worship of the family god. In order not to be 
engulfed by the tides of change, they held on to the reality of their kin group 
through the cult of their ancestors, and of their social and local origins 
through the worship of their family god. When the circumstances might 
prove the vulnerability ofthe personal dimension of their identity, based as it 
was on identification with a class-related role, they could still rely on their 
broader collective identity, asa clan or kin group with its own home ground. 
Family religion was the effective symbol of this identity. 


In an effort to retain or regain a sense of identity, people clung all 




















PART TWO 


SYRIA 
THE CONTINUITY OF FAMILY RELIGION 








INTRODUCTION TO PART TWO. 


Identity, for the ancient Babylonians, was first and foremost collective and 
local, The Babylonians did not derive their identity from the achievements of 
their civilization, nor did they draw their self-esteem from the prestige of 
their rulers. The things that really mattered to them were their family and 
their neighbourhood; it was their reputation in these domains which they 
considered crucial, Their daly religion served to assert and substantiate their 
attachment to the group and area with which they identified. By the 
commemoration and cult oftheir ancestors they celebrated their link with the 
past; their genealogical identity, whether 
position as full members of their family. Devotion to their local family god, 
persisting throughout their generations and preserved over considerable 
distance if need be, demonstrated the fact that they were rooted in a particular 
plac ned attached to it 

Family religion in the Old Babylonian period combined the ancestor cult 














ve or real, legitimized their 


and rem: 





with the worship of the family god. In later periods and other parts of the 
Near East, this duality remained fundamental. The development of family 
religion among the Sy 





ans, Aramaeans and Phoenicians is known only in 





fragments. Most of the relevant data come from Ugarit (ca. 1350-1200 BC) 
830-725 BC). The inform 
im"al offer can be supplemented, in modest measure, by data from other 


and Sam?al (ca on thatthe texts from Ugarit and 











laces. The emerging picture of family religion in the West Semitic milieu is 
ylonian family religion, Even though itis 
primarily the family religion of the royal house, which may for that reason be 
termed dynastic religion, th n the Old 
Babylonian period warrants its being taken as representative of later farnily 
religion in general. The continuity with the earlier period is striking. 


vl 
similar in essence to the Old Ba 















analogy to popular religious practice 











CHAPTER SEVEN 


FAMILY RELIGION IN THE WEST: 
PERSISTING PATTERNS! 


In contrast to Old Babylonian family religion, popular religious practice in 
the West Semitic world (with the exception of Israel and Judah) is poorly 
documented. The main source of information are the 14th-12th century texts 
from Ugarit (Ras Samra). For all their importance in the area of mythology, 
these texts have little to say about the religion of ordinary families. In so far 
as they deal with family religion itis the religion of the royal house. It is only 
‘on the assumption that dynastic religion is the royal version of family 
religion that the insights obtained from the Ugaritic texts can be given a 
‘wider application. In this sense, the reconstruction of Syrian family religion 
cn the basis of the U 











itic texts amounts to an extrapolation from the 
evidence. A similar observation must be made in connection with the few 
documents of family religion with a provenance outside Ugarit, notably 
those of S The élitist bias which characterizes much of the Old 
Babylonian material is even more prominent in these West Semitic sources. 
The principal observation about family religion in the West Semitic milieu 
it around the 13th century BC and, almost half a millennium later, 
Sam’al, concerns its dual nature: it consists of the cult of the ancestors and 
the particular devotion to a god who is looked upon as the divine family 
patron. There is, in this respect, a remarkable continuity with the Old Baby- 
Jonian family religion described in the first part of this study. The one point 
‘on which Syro-Phoenician family religion departs from the forms of the Old 
Babylonian family religion concems the entwining of the ancestor cult with 
the veneration of the family god. In the Syro-Phoenician conception, the 
‘dead are presumed to dwell withthe family god; in the hereafter, they eat and 
drink with their god. That is why the post-funerary offerings are to be 
accepted by the family god before they can reach the family ancestors 
Unlike the Old Babylonian customs, the temple of the family god could 
serve as the place where the dead were addre: 























' A preliminary version of this chapter was read and commented upon by D. Pardee 
from the Oriental Institute ofthe University of Chicago. Though I have benefited from his 
‘knowledge and insights, the responsibility forthe views here expressed is enirely mine. 
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The Cult of the Ancestors 


In their fundamental structures, families at Ugarit resembled the Babylonian 
families of the older period.? They were patrilineal and patrilocal. The 
Paterfamilias had far-reaching powers over the other members of the family. 
Concomitant with his prerogatives were certain duties, some of which were 
of a religious nature, 

A summary catalogue of the responsibilities of a paterfamilias is given in 
‘4 passage from the Epic of Aghat. The desire for a son who will ensure the 
continuity of the lineage is a major theme of the epic. The author treats this 
issue by focusing on king Dan’el, whose distress over the lack of a natural 
successor is dispelled by a divine oracle promising him a son, To emphasize 
the importance of a male heir, the oracle lists his principal responsibilities. 
‘They are filial duties, itis true, yet duties to be performed by the son in his 
future capacity as paterfamilias. The tasks listed, in other words, are those a 
‘son is expected to fulfil when his father has grown old and the effective 


leadership of the family has been passed on to him. Dan’el desires a son 

















26 yb sk itibh who erect the stla of his god-of-the-father, 
bgt ™ eer‘ inthe sanctuary the symbol of his ancestor, 
larg misdagirh ‘who, on earth, makes his smoke go out, 

28 prdmr.dtrh ‘onthe dust, tends his place; 

tbeatbt ® nish who crushes the jaws of those who revile him 
rk. Wy. lnk and drives away those who act against him; 
30 ikl ydh.btkrm ‘ho takes him by the hand in his drunk 
‘m‘msh 3 [K]86° yn. and supports him when he is sated with wit 
spilksmh.bnb ‘who eats his emmer in the temple of Baal 

2 fwimnth bel [and] his part in the temple of 

thggh.bym ® (ait who plasters his roof inthe {foul season, 
chs.npsh.bym.rt and washes his garments when they are drty.3 





The acts of filial piety suppose a situation in which the father has become too 
weak to take care of himself Inthe old days he used to assert himself against 
illewishers and opponents; now itis his son who has to defend his honour. 
The usual domestic chores, such as the repair ofthe roof and the washing of 
clothes, have become too heavy for him; his son has to perform them in his 
stead. The image of the inebriate old man, staggering home on the arm of his 
son, may seem disrespectful, but was probably painted afterlife. The occur- 
rence of the same theme in the story of Noah's drunkenness (Genesis 9:20- 
27) suggests that the care ofthe fuddled father was a classic requirement in 
the repertoire of filial duties. Projected upon the world of the gods, the topic 





(On the Upartic Family ce van Selms 1954; Bordresil 1981 
3 RMU 117426633, cf 1 43-52; 44 1-8; 511723, 
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is also found in an Ugaritic text describing a banquet for the gods organized 
by El. As the father of the gods retums home, the divine pair Tukamuna and 
‘Sunamna have to support him.4 

The religious responsibilities of the paterfamilias-to-be lie in two 
domains. Inthe temples of El and Baal, the son isto eat (sp”, eat, devour) his 
emmer com (ksmh)S and his portion (math). The text does not specify 
‘whether this was a royal duty only. Ifthe eating in the temple here mentioned 
‘was a royal prerogative, it might reflect the common Near Eastem right of 
at the table of the god.® On this interpretation, the text 
emphasizes the continuity of the royal lineage: the son will eat “his’ emmer 
and ‘his’ portion, i¢., the food first set apart for his father.” More probably, 
however, the text should be read as a reference to the general custom of 
ting a meal in the temple on religious féte-days. Such occasional 
al meals were well-known in the Near East. Since the Ugaritic text 
also mentions such humble domestic tasks as the washing of clothes, the 
catalogue hardly originated in circles of the royal court, The fact that Baal 
and ; they are simply the most 
‘obvious gods, El as the head of the pantheon and Baal as the patron of 
Ugarit. 








the king to e 





celebs 









are mentioned. 





Sno particular signifi 








The other area in which the heir is to be cultically active is that of the 
ancestor cult, The son has to set up (nsb) the stela (skn)? of ‘his 7fb', and the 
symbol!® of ‘his ancestor’ (‘mh). This first bicolon in the list of duties has 
Jong plagued modern interpreters, and even today there is no unanimity 
about its meaning, The principal issue is the nature of ifib. Does the term 





4 TU 1.114 17 RWTLbok yal 8 ther mann. Hon! wn El goes to bis 
‘house, he makes his way this court Tokamuna and Sunama support him, For the reading 
and analysis ofthe tense Pardee 19886: 13-74, 

3°'On the meaning of kvm see Dietrich, Loretz & Sanmartin 1973-90-91; Healey 
1984115, 

5 See, e.g, Oppeneio 197 

7 So,eig, Koch 1967:216-217 

* Some Old Babylonian adopticn contracts by naitum women contain the proviso that 
the adopted son or daughter waso supply the adoptive mother with a pice of meat on the 
‘occasion of religious festivals (see Haris 1964:129-130, Note thatthe pg was to be 
‘consumed by the nadia the festival). The distribution of food potions on religious feat= 
days is also referred to in 1 Samuel 14-5, ‘And on the day when Elkanah trought the 
sacrifice he would give portions (ier mand o Pinna his wife and tal ber sons and 
daughters: and although he loved Hannah (is fist wife), be would give Hannah only one 
Porton, because Yahweh fad closed her womb, 

9 The word skx means stl (0tnecesvaily funerary). 38 now conclusively proved by 
the term sanum attested in texts from Eat and Mar. Sce Durand 198Sx; Aru 1986, 
125335-41; 36935; 3732327 ec. Note also Dictrch, Lore & Mayer 1989 

10 The interpretation of the word zir is an unsolved problem. The interpretation 
“magjoran’, based on the idea at ithe parallel, is tobe abandoned, ce Van dt Toor 
1991aet4 ns 
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refer to the family deity or the deified ancestor? The first solution has an 
impressive number of proponents.!! Those who favour the second inter- 
pretation, however, have a stronger case. Itcan indeed be demonstrated that 
the iid stands for the family ancestor(s), and should be distinguished from 
the god(s) for whom the family had a special veneration. 

The question of Ugaritic lZb is complex because the term occurs in two 
capacities, viz. as a proper name in god lists and ritual texts,!? and as a 
generic designation with a pronominal suffix in the catalogue of the Duties 
of a Son in the Epic of Aghat. In view of this double usag been 
suggested that the term stands for two distinct deities. !3 The ib of the god 
lists would refer to the god Iaba, whose earliest attestations are in Old 
Akkadian texts (ca. 2200 BC) and who was still worshipped by the Haneans 
as late as 1600 BC. His cult would eventually have found its way to Ugarit 
In the Epic of Aghat, on the other hand, ‘his #f" cannot refer to Haba; both 
the pronominal suffix (‘his’) and the parallel with ‘mh, ‘his ancestor’, 
militate against it. Here the term would designate 
family god.!* 

‘Though not impossible, the soluti 


























private and anonymous 


a that assumes that there were two 
words ib (ib 1 and itib 11) is hardly attractive. How are we to explain, for 
one thing, the contraction of i! and dé into ib (*2b < db)'5 in the Aqhat 
ass 








es, if the author wanted his audience to understand ‘the god of (his) 
father’ as distinct from the fib designating Haba? The search for an explana. 
tion that is more satisfactory should be based on the assumption that iff has 
one denotation: unless the evidence proves otherwise, the basic meaning of 
it must be the same in the god lists and the rituals, and in the Aghat pi 
sages. In view of the pronominal suffi 

















Aghat, the designation is generic 
it refers to a type of numinous being.!6 To discover what type of god is 





" Sce Obermann 1946:15 (‘ancestral gods, house gods, family gods’); Koct 19672214. 
215 (‘Die erste Pflicht des Konigssobas ites also, flr den Abnen-Gott seines Vaters 2 
Sorgen, dessen Kult getreulich zu Ubes, wie der Vater es getan hat... Der Sohn vereh 
dereins nicht seinen Vater kulisch, sondern dea Got seines Vater,” p.215; see the opinion 
ofthe same author in Albertz 1980:114): Nougayrol 1968:45-46; Caquot 1969:259-260, 
Gese, in Gese, Hofer & Rudolf 1970:104-106; Lipinski 1973:197-199; Caquot & Senycer 
1974:421 note m; Vorkinder 1975:157; Allbertz 197888 and a, 518; Gibson 19782:104 1. 3; 
Gray 1978:101-103; Mullen 1980-269, Cf. Muller 1980¢:118, 120; de Moor 1990:242 
(Because luis the ancestor of everyone, he is every ancestral god (7°%b) and every “Wb 
{sa manifestation of lo’). 

2 For references sce de Tarragon 1980:154-156; Xella 19814:386 s.v. ib; see also 
Bordreul & Caquot 1979:298.299, 

') "The suggestion goes back to Nougayrot 196846 n.2 

Lambert 1981 

1S “The unexpected vocalisation is paralleled by other such shifts, e.g, 7h for dh, KTU 
2.4118, The case of ib is presumably one of vowel harmonization, c. Healey 1995, 

6 Ce. Cross 1973-14-15. 
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‘meant, a comparison between the Ugaritic term and its Akkadian and 
Hurrians equivalents is helpful 

‘The Ugaritic form /iluibi/ is only explainable as vowel harmony 
triggered by the genitive case of ‘father’. There can therefore be no doubt 
about the literal meaning of the term: ‘the god of the father’. This analysis is 
supported by the Akkadian translation of the term, viz. d in g ir a-bi, to be 
read as il(i) abi, ‘the god of the father’.!7 The concordance between the 
Ugaritic and the Akkadian forms would seem to contrast with the Hurrian 
form en ain Jenni attannil, plural /enna attanniwena/). In this construction 
en (‘god!') occurs as an apposition to atn (‘father’); it must be rendered as 
ithe god, the father’.'8 In view of the occurrence of atn(-d) without en in the 
parallel list RS 24.274:5,"9 the term ‘god’ qualifies ‘father’. Unless one 
assumes a wrong translation (which would be a facile solution), the Hurrian 
form suggests that the Ugartic and Akkadian constructions should be inter- 

‘) 
‘There is, in other words, no difference between the “god” and the ‘father’ 
ith and il(}) abi refer tothe father in his capacity as a god. 

The interpretation of the term fib here proposed is supported by two 
further considerations. Commentators agree that the catalogue of filial duties 
consists of six parallelisms. In the first one, ilibh ("his god-of-the-father') 
nce ‘mt refers to a human person 











ation (or as cases of a genitivus epexegetic 





preted as genitives of ident 









corresponds with ‘mh (‘his ancestor’. 
(kinsman, ancestor’), ibis likely to do so, too. Its periphrasis as ‘father (or 
forefather) deified after death’ makes excellent sense of the parallel. A 
second consideration is based on the occurrence of the Akkadian forms 
ding ira-bi and 4inn in wn-mi in the sense of the ‘ghost of the father 
and the *ghost of the mother’ 2 It shows that the Akkadian form in the 








trary tothe opinion of the editor of the bilingual god ist, the sign din gi rin 
i n gir abi can hardly be viewed ass determinative (4a-b), “(he divine) father, poce 
‘Nougayrol 1968:46, 

TW See Laroche 1968:823. For references tothe Husrian term see Laroche 1976:63 
Hurian translations of fb occur bosh in the singular and i the pra; the plural aparently 
leaves the meaning unaffected 

19” Laroche 1968:504: cf. the synopsis on p. $10, 

30 Meier, G. 1944:142, line 37. One reason for translating d in gi r abi in the Bit 
‘méseri passage as “the ghost of the father” is the fact that Mesopotamian women as a rule 
{id not worship a personal god of their own choosing. Theit god was the god oftheir father 
or ther husband (see Nashef 1975, confirming the diagnosis of Stamm 1939-73) Since 
mothers did not have their own tuilary goddess, thea, © ain um-mi can hardly be 
translated as the “goddess of the mosber’. As a matter of consequence, we should not trans 
lite di gi abt here asthe “go ofthe father either. The text speaks of Hand-of-the- 
Ghost afMiction (Su gidim-ma-ka), which suggests a mortary context. These 
indications favour the understanding and wansatng of dv git at and 4.8 ni n umm 
as ‘the ghost ofthe father" and the ghost of the mother’. For a fuller discussion ofthe 
passage anda case fr the tanslation here adopted see Abusch 1987:58-59 n. 79, 
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bilingual god list need not be based on ‘a false etymology’ 2! The scribes at 
Ugarit were quite aware of the fact that the spirits of the dead could be 
Nor need this cause any surprise, since 
the West Semitic usage is similar—as will be shown below./In brief, we 
must understand ‘the god-of-the-father’ as a reference to the deified ances- 
tor2 In this respect the Ugaritic if parallels the 4a- mu mentioned in cultic 
texts from Ebla, who also represents the posthumously deified father.# 

A significant objection that might be raised against this interpretation 
cconcems the occurrence of iltb in the god lists and the cultic texts, since the 





presence of a generic term amid divine names is surprising. A closer look at 
the lists shows that the objection isnot compelling. The order in which the 
gods are mentioned is almost invariably the same. A comparison of the 
Ugaritic lists? with the Hurrian god list found in Ras Samra yields the 
following correspondences: 


am ona 0d(-of}-the father’ 





a B 
kourb Dagan = Kumarbi2? 
ro Baal = Tebub 


Assuming that the order is hierarchical, it must be based on seniority. In 
West Semitic mythology, El is the father of L 
Baal; it can be plausibly argued, therefore, that Zl (and thus en arn) repre 
eration preceding El. In Ugaritic mythology, Bl is the divine 
patriarch and ilfb plays no role. The fact is quite understandable once it is 
accepted that i? stands for the ancestors of the gods. In a mythological 
universe where gods may be long-lasting and rejuvenating but not etern 
il stands for the departed deities. 
The interpretation of the first group of gods in the Ug 





wn and the grandfather of 


sents the 














ritic god list and its 
of four generations is illuminated by the 





Hurrian equivalent as consistin, 





Pace Healey 1985:119. 
2 For a survey of the evidence see the section of “Gods and Ancestors’ jn Chapter 
Tee. 





See abo ATU 1.113:11-25 where the tr 
PN. On this text see del Olmo Lete 1986; 19 

‘See Pttinato 1979:104; Archi 1988:107-109 (note thatthe correspondence between 
Bla and Ugart i greater than Archi sugges). 

25" Nougayrol 1968:45-46; cf. Herdoer 1978:1-3, ee also the slightly different order of 
the offering list known as the ‘inédit Nougayrol’, mentioned by Nougayrol 1968:45, and 
published by Bordreuil & Pardce 1992:42-53 (20h 7b den 

2% See Laroche 1968:520-525, See also Diakonoff 1981:86, 

For the equivalence between Dagan and Kumarbi see also the Song of Yedammu, 
fragment 29, which shows that Kumiarb was supposedly living in Tutu, the traditional seat 
(of Dagaa. See Siegelové 1971:70-71. Kumarbi isthe Hurrian Dagan’ (@Da-gan Sa bur-ri) 
mentioned ina Hanacan text (Thureau-Dangin & Dhorme 1924:271r.9-10). 


passed kings of Ugarit are referred to as? 
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parallel between the foursome en ain, El, Kumarbi and Teiub, and the 
succession of Alalu, Anu, Kumarbi, and TeSub in the Hurro-Hittte theo- 
gony text Kingship in Heaven2® In the two cases, the sequence is identical, 
E1 being the equivalent of Anu as the head of the pantheon. On the strength 
of the correspondence, the god en ain (and Zi by implication) stands for a 
primeval deity whose reign had long since ended. He parallels Alalu who 
epresents the ‘Olden Gods’ dwelling in the dark earth.2° By virtue of the 
equivalence between Alalu, en am, and ilfb, the Ugaritic deity can be 
regarded as the ancestor of the gods. He was the Ancestral Spirit whom they 
were to honour, as humans were supposed to honour their deceased ances- 
tors. The Marzeah of El! and the iff of the gods are in like manner 
‘modelled upon human customs and realities.» 

Mentioned first in the god lists (7! spn, which sometimes precedes il, is 
1 general heading referring to ‘the gods of Mount Zaphon', i., the Ugaritic 
pantheon), i/7b is the prototypical ancestor of the gods. He has several 
rallels inthe history of ancient Near Eastern religions. Hurrian texts refer 




















to sacrifices brought to ‘the gods, the fathers’ (enna attanniwena) of Sautka 
and TeSub.® Also the Mesopotamian god Enlil has divine ancestors (a- a~ 
ama-den-If1-14) who received offerings. The most famous of Enlil's 
ancestors is EnmeSarra (‘Lord of all the rites’), a 
fruit of theologi lation. 8 En 
forgotten deities, now consigned to the underworld. He is said to have 





god whose concept is the 





ra stands for various archaic and 





I spect 


passed on the kingship to Anu and Enlil.36 As an ancestor of Enlil, he 
yptian religion there are the eight 
primeval gods of Hermopolis, ancestors of the creator god, standing for such 
‘watery chaos’ (Nun and Naunet) and ‘infinite space’ (Huh 
and Hauhet). They received a funerary cult in the small temple of Medinet 
Habu.’ 


received offerings and prayers.” In E 





abstractions as 


28 See A. Goete, in ANET? 120-121 

2 ‘In the Song of Kumarbi, Alalu takes refuge from Anu in the Netherworld, see 
Guerbock 1946, Bethefl, 2:14-15. On the ‘aden gods’ see also Cross 1976. 

3 Cf, Xella 1983:286 

3 See Pardee 1988:13-74 

32 Note Eissfelit 1969:193, ‘Frelich wind dieser El cigene Thiasos cine Projekton des 
von einer menschlichen Gerceinachaftgebideten, unr Els Patronat sichenden und 
selegenichen Ausschreitengen ausgesezten Thisos inde Goierwelt sein. 

35°G. Wilhelm apual Koch 1988:20 

34 Civil 1977:66-67; Klein 1990:111 ine 65, commentary p. 125. See alto Cooper 
1983:193 line 207, and ef, commentary p25 

35" See Suggs 1978:102. 

36 See Civil 1977:66-67; Livingstone 19862153, 

37 See,eg., BAM 3, 215:44-63: ABAT 2, 131-16, cf, Seux 1976:492.493, 

See Sethe 1929, 58 65-154 
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‘The interpretation of id as “divine ancestor’ fits the context of both the 
god lists and the Epic of Aqhat. According to the epic, the new paterfamilias 
had to set up the stela of the family ancestor, the second colon seems to refer 
to this stela as the symbol (cir, a term which cannot yet be satisfactorily 
explained) of his ‘paternal kinsman’ or ‘ancestor’ (‘m, cf. Hebrew ‘am, 
Akkadian hammu). The custom is well known from the Bible. According to 
2 Samuel 18:18, Absalom set up a stela (wayyasseb massebet) for himself, 
because he had no son who would, as the custom had it, ‘invoke his 
name’ >? It follows thatthe erection of a funerary stela was normally incum- 
‘bent upon the son. In the Aqhat passage this is true also when the father 
stil alive. ‘Setting up the stela of the ancestor’ appears to be the set expres 
sion for the cult of the ancestors; it seems unlikely thatthe son was expected 
to literally set up the stela of his father's ancestor (the personal suffix refers 
back to the father), as though his grandfather and those before him had not 
yet received a cult 

Both etymologically and semantically, i/ib is close to Hebrew *6b, 
‘ancestor spirit’, which itself derives from “ab, ‘father’? In distinction from 
the Hebrew term, however, the Ugarit word for ancestor designates the spirit 
explicitly asa god-like entity. The idea according to which the dead belonged 
to the realm of the gods is also found in other Ugaritic texts. It is evident 
from the synonymous parallelisms in a hymn to the sun goddess SapSu: 











45... pt % rpm Saptu, you rule over the Rephim 

4 Spathikilnym Saptu, you rule over the divine ones; 
48 akilm The gods are your company, 
mmm ® Sd the dead are your company indeed. +! 


The synonymous pairing of the Rephaim (a general term forthe spirits of the 
dead, and most notably their higher echelons) and the ‘divine ones’, on the 
one hand, and the “gods" and the ‘dead’, on the other, leaves no doubt about 
the deified state of the dead. In this respect, then, there is a convergence 
between the Old Babylonian data and the views of the later West Semitic 
texts. Another point of comparison, incidentally, is the role of the sun 
though a goddess in Ugaritic and a god in Mesopotamian texts, the sun isin 
close contact with the ancestors, owing—presumably—to its nocturnal 
passage through the underworld. 





3 Fora discussion of the passage sce Lewis, T J.1989:118-120 

4 This connection has been made by a large number of authors. See e.g. Albright 
1942:203 n. 31; Eissfldt 1951242; Dietrich, Loretz & 

147; Xela 1981088; cf. Polslli 1982 (who connects 
4 KTV 15 vi45-49. 








b with db ‘sacrificial pit). 
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‘The place where the son had to erect the stela of the deified ancestor is 
qualified as qd¥. Derived from a root meaning ‘holy, sacred’, the term is 
usually interpreted as ‘temple’ or ‘sanctuary’. The location deserves to be 
noted. Because the stela of the ib can be viewed as a mortuary monument, 
‘one would pethaps not expect it to be placed in a temple, There is, however, 
no convincing way to explain gd¥ otherwise than as ‘temple’ 4? The Aqhat 
passage suggests, therefore, a close connection between the cult of the gods 
and the piety toward the ancestors. It may be that the intimate link was a 
royal privilege; a survey of several Aramaic and Phoenician inscriptions 
from the first millennium BC will show that the topographical proximity of 
the cult of the family god and the care of the family dead was not uniquely 
Ugaritic, at any rate 

Archaeological evidence of a mortuary cult at Ugarit is scant at best and 
more likely wholly lacking. Contrary to a widely held opinion, there are no 
archaeological traces of a regular cult of the dead in a domestic context 
‘Though ‘there was apparently an underground burial vault beneath each 
house’ at the city of Ugarit,® the location of the tombs cannot be used as 
evidence of a mortuary cult. The archaeological items that have been inter- 
preted as sacrificial vases, ibation devices, and cultic installations on top of 
the graves are all susceptible of non-cultic interpretations. Many of the com- 
plexes which the first excavator took for cemeteries have tured out to be 
houses; their presumed libation inst 
and disposal of water in the mundane buildings. The so-called ‘windows’ of 
the tombs show no connection between the house above and the tomb 
below. Considering the difficult access to the tombs, these ‘windows’ could 
hardly have been the location of regular libations and food offerings to the 
dead.t 

‘The textual evidence of mortuary offerings in Ugarit is slim as well, 
especially since the two texts that are often mentioned in connection with the 
cult of the dead at Ugarit may well be wholly unrelated to it. Considering, 
their prominent place in the discussion of the Ugaritic ancestor cult, these 
texts deserve to be dealt with first 























tions were in fact conduits for the use 





shud Sgt ‘tela which Tariyelli dedicated 
trylldgn.per to Dagan Gn commemoration of) a per-offering 
‘tp tik “anda ball to eat 

© Pace Margalit 1989:271, who argues that qdf refers to the cemetery, defining its 





meaning as ‘sacred precinct’. Note that Margalit interprets stn as “storage-place’ and hence 
‘tomb’ (Margalit 1989-268), 

8 Caquot & Sznycer 198021 

4 So Pitard 1994, pace, ¢ 2. Spronk 1986:142-145; Archi 1988:103, 

© KTV 6.13, as reesited by Bordreil & Pardee 1992-24-25. 
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par. d¥ty Per offering which ‘Azan dedicated 
“mnldgn.b Uh to Dagan his lond (consisting of) 
F-llp.bmbett {a bjull with (its) gear: 


‘The inscriptions were found on stelae discovered in one of the temples of the 
city, Since they are dedicated to Dagan, itis generally assumed that Dagan 
was the main god of the temple in question. 

‘Two reasons have been advanced to substantiate the claim that these texts 
are concemed with a mortuary cult: the use of the term pgr and the role of 
the god Dagan, the Hebrew term peger and the Akkadian word 
n ‘corpse’, Ugaritic pgr has been interpreted by association 
the beneficiary, not the sacrific 
itself, would be a corpse-4” The consistent connection between these offer- 
ings and Dagan (who in Mari could even be referred to as bél pagré, “lord of 
the pagrii’um offerings") would also sug; 
the offerings, on th 
deity 

Neither element in support of the mortuary interpretation is certain, The 








pagrum both me 








as a designation of a sacrifice for the des 


st a mortuary significance of 
the traits of an underworld 








assumption that Dagan hi 


relevant texts from Mari yield no evidence for the interpretation of the 
pagra°um offerings as mortuary; they were called pagra”um because they 
involved the sacrifice of slau 
the sacrifice, not the pers 
in Ma 
zebah Sélamim, the sacrificial banquet at which a party of visitors enjoyed 





tered animals? The term pagrdum quali 








to whom it is offered. The pagra’um offerings 





(as well as the pgr offerings in Ugarit) compare with the Hebrew 


consecrated meat.®° One king might invite another for the pagra”um offer- 
ings, not bec 





se they were sacrifices to the royal ancestors, but simply 
because they involved a festive meal 5 





The connection with Dagan cannot be used as an argument in support of 


the mortuary nature of the pgr sacrifices eit! 





er, since there is no indication 
that Dagan had connections w 





the underworld.S? Dagan’s only con- 





4% KTU 6.14, as re-edited by Bordreull & Pardce 1992-24, KTU reads the last word a8, 
‘bmibr ("in the moraing"?) snd Healey 1988:106 as berm, “in the holy place’, The cor 
rected reading by Bordrevil & Pardee 1992 suggests a parallel with | Kings 19:21 [Elisha] 
tumed back from him and took the yoke of the oxen aod slaughtered them: he boiled their 
meat with the gear of the axen and gave itt th people, and they ate’ (NIPS). 

41 ‘See, eg. Spronk 1986:149-151: Lars 1990:126-127;Bordreail & Pardee 1992:23-32, 

48 ARM 10, 6315, 

{9 So Teukimoto 1985:72 (with references to relevatt literature inn. 288) 

5 Onithe pagra“um offerings see Maurice Birot in ARM 14:217 and Jean-Marie 
Durand in ARM 21:160-161 1. 20; AEM I/1:156-187 notes c,h 

51” See AEM I/I (ARM 26), 25 ® Zanitam ana's is kur s- Fe pagrt% ta “Dagan 
usiskurz-re a Eltar grits? alkum, “Something cle: You are invited for the 
sacrifice ofthe pagraum offerings of Dagan andthe sacrifice of E&tar. Do come! 
52 Pace Roberts 1972:18-19, CE. Healey 1977, who stresses the fat that the evidence 
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ceivable link with the underworld would be the designation or his temple in 
Temaasé ki-si-ga,a variant of the Sumerian equivalent of bit kispim. 
Both the equivalence with bit kispim and the identity of the possible bit 
kispim with the temple of Dagan are problematic. The fact that the 
pagra’um ceremony took place in his temple is presumably related to his 
role as ‘Lord of the Cattle’ (be! bugdri). In first millennium BC Assyria 
Dagan’s temple served as a kind of slaughterhouse.55 On the basis of the 
currently available evidence, then, there is no compelling reason for positing, 
mortuary aspect to the Ugaritic pgr sacrifice 

‘A more promising text in connection with the cult of the ancestors is the 
‘document of the sacrifice for the shades’ (spr.dbh.zlm).57 It has to be 
stressed, however, that this is a record of a funerary ritual performed at the 
burial of a king of Ugarit, presumably to be identified as Nigmaddu 11.5 Its 
principal concem seems to be the untroubled entry of the ¢ 

















ceased monarch. 
into the underworld and his insertion into the society of the dead, The rites of 
mourning focus on the throne and table of Niqmaddu, used as the symbolic 
embodiments of the deceased. The funeral of the king is an occasion, 
however, to bring sacrifice to his forefathers as well. The celebrant summons 
the dynastic ancestors to partake of the offerings and to grant peace to 
‘Ammurapi, Queen Tariyelli, and the city of Uga 
referred to collectively as ‘the assembly of Didinu’ (qbs ddn), Didinu 
nasty. Of his 
predecessors, the king invokes by name only his grandfather Ammittamru 
nd his father Nigmaddu—which suggests that ordinarily the cult did not 
embrace more than two or three generations of ancestors. Though the text is 


it. The ancestors are 





(elsewhere known as Ditanu) being the founder of the d 








admittedly funerary in the narrow sense of the term, ie., designed for the 
‘occasion of the funeral, it does reflect a belief in the ongoing existence of the 
dead and their need of food offerings. 

Further textual evidence of mortuary offerings at Ugarit is either lacking. 


for the underworld character of Dagan is both scant and circumstantial (sce also Healey 
1995). 





Twukimoto 1985:70-71 

34 “Arnaud 1986, 37343 and passim. See also no. 394:26-44 for the association of 
Dagan with domesicted ate 

B See Deller 1985364, 

56 This judgments subjectto revision, ofcourse, as soon as new texts are forthcoming, 
According to an oral communication of JM. Durand, referred to by Bordceuil & Pardee 
1992:25 n. 6, new texts from Mari would prove that the pagra"um festival was a ‘te 
particuliérement en Thonncur des défunts de l lignée royale laquelle tous les dynasies 
‘devaient assister.” Pubication ofthese texts is eagerly awaited. 

5ST” For the text see Bordreuil & Pardce 1991:151-163, where most of the relevant 
Titerture is listed. One may now add del Oimo Lete 1992:130-134; Loree 1993296300, 

55 On the text see Pardee fe 
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or dubious.5? It is likely that KU 1.113, a list of kings’ names, each one 
being preceded by the qualifier 7, “god, was meant as an offering lst, in 
view of the fact that a comparable list from third millennium Ebla is 
definitely a record of sacrifices.®! Another possible witness to the practice of 
‘mortuary cult may be found in a text dealing with a banquet King Dan’el 
celebrates for the Rephaim. The tablets are seriously damaged, to the extent 
where only small sections are still legible. One often recurring passage 
(restored where possible) may be quoted 


2... [bbity.dshkm In my house I call you, 

igri fhmbgrb.h]kly call you in the midst of my palace: 
dirh.rpdm 4 {idd) May the Rephaim be present in the place, 
[étrh).ltda.tinym May the divine ones be present inthe place. 


It must be stressed that the text has lacunae and that the restorations are 
uncertain. If the reconstruction here proposed is accepted, the fact remains 
that we are dealing with a mythological fragment. The use of myths as a 
source of knowledge on religious practice is fraught with difficulties. To say 
‘on the basis of the Rephaim texts that the inhabitants of Ugarit were accus. 
tomed to regularly invite the manes of their family to partake of offerings in 
their homes is an unwarranted extrapolation. 

A survey of the archaeological and textual data does not produce over- 








whelming evidence of a mortuary cult at Ugarit, to say the least. Its existence 





ss be regarded as assured, if only on the basis of the mention 
a in the catalogue of filial duties (KTU 1.17 i 26-27 and 
parallels) and the offerings mentioned in connection with the funeral of the 
Ugaritic king (KTU 1.161). The comparative evidence of Ugarit's Near 
Easter environment must also be taken into account. It strongly suggests 





that the inhabitants of Ugarit engaged in a regular cult of the dead as well. 
Such is, in fact, the general opinion among scholars of Ugaritic literature; the 
point on which they may disagree concems the mortuary interpretation of 
specific texts. An essential point to be noted in connection with the Ugaritic 
ccult of the ancestors is its non-domestic nature—which is in consonance 
with the presence of the ancestral stela ‘in the sanctuary" (bgd8), 





5 Spronk 1986:145 mentions KTU 1.142, which he interprets as the record of 
sacrifice to someone “who isin the grave” (d.bgbr), Note tha the inscription is written on a 
ely liver model 

© Foran analysis of the text (with references to further literature) see del Olmo Lete 
to9p2:121-123, 

1" ARET VII 150, see Archi 1988:105-I06. Note thatthe list from Ebla uses the 
eteminative di gi forthe royal rames 

2 "For the text sce Pitard 1992 
© For the meaning ofthe verb md sce van der Too 1991248 and n. 14 
RIV 121-2401 KTU 12051 1-2; ATU 1210-12; ATU 1.221136, 8.11, 18-21 
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To close the discussion of the Ugaritic evidence on the cult of the 
‘ancestors, we must briefly retum to the catalogue of the Duties of the Son. 
The lines dealing with the stela of the deified ancestor and the ‘symbol’ of 
the kinsman are followed by what may be considered the most disputed 
bicolon of the passage. The heir of Dan’el will be someone ‘who, on the 
earth, makes his smoke come out, on the dust, tends his place."65 Several 
scholars find a reference to necromancy in these lines: the ‘smoke’ (gtr) 
would be a manifestation of the paternal ghost who would be ‘brought out 
from the earth’. The same ancestral spirit would be referred to in the second 
colon as ‘the protector of his place’, This solution of the admittedly 
difficult text does not cary conviction: smoke would be a rather cryptic 
designation of the ghost, and the assumed practice would bestow unique 
features on filial piety at Ugart. I makes better sense to take the smoke as an 
llusion to the domestic fireplace, which, as Babylonian texts show, was 
regarded by the a 
the fireplace is a sign of the presence of life in the family home.6? The male 














ats as a symbol of the family 





Smoke ascending from 


heir who continues the family line is to do so ‘on earth’ (Idrs //I‘pr, cf, K 
1.2 iv 5, and note 2 Samuel 14:7 *... upon the face of the earth’): the term 
does not refer to the location of the fireplace, primarily, but to the world of 
the living in general. There is no reference here, then, to necromancy or any 





other involvement with the ancestors. 

Most of the Ugaritic da 
13th century BC. From scattered references in first millennium BC 
documents, it can be inferred that the practices known from Babylonian and 
Ugaritic texts continued to flourish for many centuries afterward. Their local 
variations cannot hide the fact that there was little alteration in the underlying 
concepts. One of the earliest relevant texts from the first millennium BC is 
m Tell Fekherye (ancient Sikan) in north-eastern 
Syria near the Turkish border. The text is engraved upon a stone statue of 
temple of Hadad. According 


a on the cult of the ancestors come from the late 

















the bilingual inscription 


king Hadad-yit‘i which was set up inthe loc 





© KTV 1.171 27-28 ad panties (sce above forthe Upatitic text and conte). 

© ‘See Spronk 1986:149; Margalit 1989:272; Dietrich & Loree 1991:85-86, Se also in 
a somewhat similar vein, Caquot 1987:4-10; Lewis, T. J. 1989:54, 60-65; Tropper 
989:132-133, 

See Landsberger 1916. ln 2 Saruel 14:7 we find a similar image ("Thus they would 
‘quench my coal whichis left, and eave to my husband nether name nor remnas." RSV), cf 
Hotijzer 1970442 and. 2; ef. the Akkadian expression “You placed your flout fy 
charcoal in ABB 12, 179:9+(1 

For the text see Abou-Assf, Bordreuil & Millard 1982; Kaufman, S. A. 19 
Greenfcld & Shaffer 1983; Muraoka 1984. Though the text has ben dated wo the end ofthe 
second millenium, a date in the early fist millennium is more plausible, see Greeafield & 
Shaffer 1985:48-48. 
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to the inscription, the king had dedicated the statue in order to obtain well- 
being, longevity, and prosperity for his dynasty. In view of its clasped hands 
and the reference to answered prayers (‘that is prayers may be heard’), 
the statue was meant to represent the king in an attitude of reverential prayer, 
The relevance of the text for the mortuary cult follows from a curse 

formula in the concluding section: 

Whoever erases my name from objects in the temple of Hadad, my lord, 

May Hadad, my lord, not accept his bread and water from him, 

May Sala, my lady not accept his bread and water from him.” 
Ivhas been judiciously observed that the combination of bread and wa 
highly uncommon for normal sacrifices; where they occur in a sacrificial 





context, we are dealing with mortuary offerings of the kispum type.”! The 
text presupposes a situation, then, where a future ruler presents offerings to 
the dead under the invocation of Hadad and his consort Sala. The divine 
refusal of the offerings would presumably result in an estrangement between 
the impious ruler and his ancestors, and ultimately lead to disaster for the 
monarch, 








‘The image of the dead eating and drinking in the company of the gods, 
implied by the Tell Fekherye inscription, recurs in the funerary monuments 
of the kings from Sam’al (modern Zenjirli).” The most explicit text is found 
f Hadad (the storm god 
nmu I (ca, 750 BC).73 
The first line of the inscription is important for its interpretation, since it 





in the dedicatory inscription on a colossal statue 





known as Baal in Phoenician texts), erected by Pan 





shows that the divine statue was erected by Panammu at his grave.” Some 
ten lines below, the inscription spe id (gb dd) 
‘was put in the burial room (if the word hadfr] is indeed the correct reading) 
alongside a funerary shrine (mgm.75 The successor of Panammu is enjoined 
to pay homage tothe st 


fies that the statue of Hai 








ve, a homage from which the deceased Panammu is 





selmi ibth 
‘manna fa Sumi iesu ibbi 2” unite Ja bit 4Adad béliya ® ipattipuni 
Adad bali abaliu 2 méiu li imabhariu “Sala bessi °° akallu mebu la imabbariy 
Aramaic: "mm ld my man memy” 17 zy be dl mary mary Use wo “yg mas 18 
ih wal flex: sl mrty Usk moo gsm yeh. 

1” See Greenfield & Shaffer 198552-53. Note thatthe cool water that Gilgames was to 
sprinkle for Samat was meant to he received, ultimately, by Lugalbanda, see OB Gilg. Y vi 
0-48 

72 For relevant stuties see Nicht 1994, 

73 KAI 214, Foe the text see also Gibson 1975:60-76; Tropper 1993:54-97. 
74 bSimy, KAI 2141. For ‘im as grave! see Tropper 1993: 60-61 
75 For the interpretation sce Niche 1994:68-69 


© Akkadian: ' tribe ana femé, Aramaic: 
70 ‘Abadia: i 
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And whichever son of Panammu should grasp the sceptre, sit on my throne, 
‘and establish his power, must sacrifice to this (statue of) Hadad here ... And 
‘whether he sacrifice to Hadad and invoke the name of Hadad in this way or 
that way, let him say: May the ‘sou!’ of Panammu [eat] with you, and may 
the ‘soul’ of Panammu drink with you. Let him always invoke the ‘soul’ of 
Panammu with Hadad, 7 





The ‘soul’ (bi) of Panammu is ascribed the ability to eat and to drink, and 
compares in this respect to the efemmu of the Akkadian texts, It is not a soul 
in the 





Christian sense, but the capacity in which the human being enters the 
underworld.”? Interestingly, the spirit of the departed king is supposed to eat 
and drink ‘with’ (‘m), ic, in the company of, his god Hadad. The duty to 
satisfy the spirit of the ancestor with offerings is incumbent upon the heir 
that had succeeded the king to the throne. Should he refuse to perform his 
filial obligations toward his dead f 
inflicting the son with starvation 

‘The Hadad inscription of Panammu I is interesting for yet another reason, 
Toward the end of the text mention is made of an oath (8) by 7Uh.”bh, ‘the 
god of his father,’ as the expression is usually translated.7® Nearly all 
commentators identify this god with Rakit 
have been the patron god of the royal dynasty.79 Yet, in other inscriptions 
from Sam?al Rakib-El is never referred to as the ‘god of the father’, but as 
‘the Lord of the House” (b°T br, KAI 24:16; bl byt, KAI 215:22) or as ‘my 
Lord’ (nir’y, KAI 216:5). In view of the fact that the dead were ascribed 
divine status, there is a distinct possibility that the oath by ‘the god of his 
father’, referred to in this first millen 
spirit of his ancestor’. The adjuration would be similar to the one by the 
‘god(s) of my father’ in a deed of inheritance from El-Qitar.*° Judging by 
the parallels from contemporary Emar, these gods are ancestors.§! 

‘Though the evidence consists of isolated fragments divided over more 








ther, Hadad will avenge the deceased by 





nd insomnia (lines 23-24). 











El, since Rakib-El is known to 











nium text, is in reality an oath by ‘the 














16 KAL214 13 womnmn, bmy. yl. bale wyth. ‘L maby, wed. “brw. wyehl «16 had 
al. p) Kyl. Jyebl hal wychr. lm abd. Ye. 2. p> ym. CHL nJbk. pmo, Sk 
Wwalfty.Jnb,pnomv, mk. ‘a. yokr. nbs. pram. “mf.] "* (hd. See also lines 20-2 

7’ Cf, Greenfield 1973:49-$0, 

78 KAI 214:29-30: ‘He lifts his hands to "the god of his father” and says on his oath: If 
have put these words in the mouth of 2 stranger. order tht my sight become paralysed or 
blurred or.” The raising of one's hands) asa gesture of oath is familia from the Bible, see 
Exodus 6:8: Deuteronomy 32:40; Ezekiel 20:6. Fora translation and commentary of the 
passage see Gibson 1975:60-76, esp. 69 and the commentary on pp. 75-76; Tropper 
1993:90.93, 

79” Sce Liverani 1961; Barnest 1964:54-65; KAI 

£ Spell 1988:161 3d in gi r- meniiaabiva 

8 CL. Amaud 1991, 70 (mannfumé Sa awaté anni '2 (unakklar 4 ing ir 
med abitu i bel dinitu ™ (un w mo n-tu allig (for the reading see van det Toorn 
199448 n. $2), 











2; Gibson 1975.75. 
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than half a millennium, the image of the ancestor cult which the Ugaritic and 
‘Aramaic data convey is remarkably consistent. The care ofthe family dead is 
incumbent primarily upon the eldest son who, in the context of the court, is 
also the natural heir to the throne. The periodicity of the offerings to the dead 
cannot be clarified on the basis of the available texts. What they do show, 
however, is the mediatory role of the family god in the contact between the 
living and the dead. The bread and water that are destined for the spirits of 
the departed (their ‘souls’, as the Panammu inscription has it) are to be 
offered to the divine family patron. He is to accept them first and then share 
them with the dead in his company. In the Syro-Aramaean conception of the 
afterlife, then, the dead are inthe presence of their gods—unless this is just a 
royal privilege 





The Divine Family Patron 


nd Palestiné, the cul- 





In the religious practice of families at Ugarit, in Syria, 
ticca 





© of the ancestors is coupled with the veneration of a god or gods who 
are presumed to extend their protection over those families. The evidence of 
this side of family religion runs from second millennium Ugaritic texts to 
first millennium inscriptions, too? 

‘An Akkadian letter from Ugarit written by Rap”énu to his sister Bin-Sipte 
opens with a formula of greeting that mentions ‘all the gods of four] family’ 
alongside the gods of the land Tipat and the gods of Ugarit. 





Peace be upon you! 

May the gods of the land of Tipat 

and the gods ofthe land of Ugarit 

and all the gods of our family, 

keep you in good health, 

and give you favour 

and satiate you with old age 

before the gods of four] family 
forever. 


‘The phrases are reminiscent of th 





greeting formulas of the Old Babylonian 
letters, As in those, the family gods are mentioned here in the last place: the 
order runs from the general to the particular. Considering the parallel with 
the gods of Tipat and the gods of Ugarit, the gods of the family must be 














© On the posible evidence of a “uelary god 
nillennium Ea see Archi 1988109112 

© Up. 5:148, no, 35 * i fume ona mubbi(ki) * din gir- met ta™Tiput 6 w 
dingit-me8 Sa Usarit? w gabha dingir-me' bit ablini) © ana fulma 
Ugguraki w lamas" ltebbat Sbaefa] "ana pani din gir-m eX bit abn] 2 





the king (din gir en) in thied 
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gods in the ordinary sense of the term. They are to be distinguished, 
therefore, from the family ancestors. Though the phraseology obeys the laws 
of courtesy, it contains an indication that Ugaritic family religion, like family 
religion in ancient Babylonia, was concerned with the ancestors as well as 
with the family gods. 

Almost nothing is known about the veneration of particular gods by 
individual Ugaritic families, About the only evidence available in this area is 
onomastic, and the hazards of reconstruction based on theophoric names 
need not be rehearsed. The institution of the marzeah (or rather marzahu ot 
marzifu) throws some indirect light on the matter, since it is a socio- 
religious group usually associated with a particular patron deity (Satrana, 
War burri, and perhaps Anat) and hereditary in the paternal line. Yet 
membership of the marzeah was not based, it seems, on kinship ties. The 
interest of the institution in connection with the study of Ugaritic family 
religion lies in its possible analogy with the religious function of the kin 
‘group. In the absence of more data on the marzeah, however, the possible 
parallel of its rites with those of family religion cannot be explored. This 
leaves us, once again, with a situation in which we must go by evidence 
either from the literature (that is, in our case, the epics) or relating to the royal 
family. In neither case can we be sure that the concepts and practices from 
these realms are representative ofthe general population of Ugatit 


























The evidence from the epic texts comes primarily from the Epic of Kirtu 


(KTU 1,14-16).85 The case of Kirtu has the value of a prototype. Like the 
biblical Job, Kirtu is an emblematic sufferer.* The prologue to the epic 
describes how Kirtu’s entire family, wife and sons included, has perished 
through infant disease illness, pestilence, shipwreck, and armed combat. His 














lineage seems extinguished: 
21 y‘nsptkh 2 doe Kirtu considers his family 
ySuthh rf he considers his wrecked family 
B id gri.sbeh His abode has been teribly devastated, 
34 wbimhn.Sph.yitdd the descendants have perished in their entirety, 
25 whphyrhyrt and the offspring in its totality 37 


Overwhelmed by grief Kirtu withdraws to his private room (hdr) and cries 
As he falls asleep, exhausted, he has a dream in which the god El appears to 


¥ On the marzeah see Spronk 1986:196-202: Pardee 1988b:55-57; Lewis, T. J. 
1989:80-94; Smith, M.S. 1994:140-144, all with references to further lieraure. Note also 
the existence ofthe marza‘u institution in Ebla, see MEE 2:46 v I 1-2 in tg mar-ra-us 
ARET 1, 3 X13 u g ula marr soe Xella 1986-22 n.2 

5S" Focan analysis ofthe epic se Parker 1989:145-216. 

6 For the notion of the emblematic sufferer sce van der Tooen 1985:58-61 

© KTULI4 
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him and informs himself after his wishes. A dialogue ensues, and in the end 
Kirtu is instructed to sacrifice and pray. His instructions having been com: 
plied with, El promises that Kirtu will remarry and beget children.® 





The solicitude displayed by El suggests that he pl 
patron in the epic, There are a number of indications to support tl 
repeated instances, Kirtu is referred to as n'mn glm il, ‘the pleasant one, 
attendant of El" $9 The king is ‘servant of El’ (“bd 1) Their relationship is 
like that between father and son: El is Kirtu’s ‘father’ (dbh)®! and Kirtu is 
“the son of El, the descendant of the Compassionate and Holy One’ (bn i 
ph lipn wedi)? The languag 
whtich the king belongs to the race of the 
dant of the Compassion 
this ideology is not unre 





the role of family 
is view. At 











reflects the royal ideolo; 





according to 





gods ("Do gods die? The descen- 
‘One will surely live!,’ KTU 1.16 i 105-106). Yet 
ed to the basic tenets of family religion. The 


family god is the "god who created me’ (ilum baniya), according to Baby- 








lonian sources, Though the terminology is more explicit in the Epic of Kirtu, 
El may be called Kirtu’s father by virtue of his role as family god, 
The role of El as fa 


well in the Epic of Aghat (KTU 1.17-19). Dan?el (whose name contains a 








nily god of the kings of the Ugaritic epics is visible as 


reference to El) is explicitly referred to a number of times as ‘the man of 
Ripiu’ (me rpi).28 He is also called a ‘servant’ (“bd) of El, however, and 
itis El who blesses Dan’el with offspring. This suggests that El was the 


patron deity of Dan"el, and that Rapi’u is an epithet of E1.% The name 








Ripiu means ‘healer’; the word usually occurs in the pl designation 
of the spirits of the dead, known in Hebrew under the vocalization Rephaim. 
Ithas been speculated thatthe god Rapi’u was president of the Rapi 

Rephaim (the one being the Ugaritic, the other the Hebrew vocalization) 
Such a relationship seems indeed implied in a liturgical hymn to Rapi?u 
Which refers to the god as the ‘King of Eternity" (milk ‘Im, KTU 1.10851, r 
4-57, 67,7")97 and connects him wth’ (rfp) rs, 














to the ‘Rephaim of the 





SS KTV 1.14:37-153. For another example ofa dialogue witha god in a dream see the 
dialogue between King Assurbanipal and the god NabO. See TUAT I1/1:63-65 (with 
references o relevant literature; Foster 1993.2.7277 

ATU 1.14:40-41, 61-62; KTU 1,15 820. 

99 KTU 1.14:153, 15S, 299-300, 

TU 1.14:41, 59,77, 169. 











2 KTU 1.16; 10-11, 20-22, 23, 105-106, 110-111 
8 ATU 1.17418, 36, 38:1 28: v4-5, 14, 33-34; viS2; ATU 1.19 120, 36-37, 475 iv 
175, 179, 180, 198. 
BATU L.ATA3S. 


9 KTV 1.171 35-48, 
CF. Day 1980:176-177, 
For the identification of rp milk Ys with El see Miller, P.D. 1973:206 n, 170 
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8'-9")58 It should be noted that both rdpi”u and ‘Im have been preserved as 
epithets of 
(according to the emendated text of Numbers 12:13)9® and to °El “Olam 
(Genesis 21:33), If Rapi’u is to be identified with a major deity, El seems the 
most likely candidate,!% 
The image which the Ugaritic epics convey of family religion is purpose- 
‘and prototypical sphere in which the 
narratives move. What we can confidently conclude is that the belief in a 
patron deity, represented in the epics by El, coexisted with the cult of the 
ancestors. In this respect the Ugaritic epics resemble the Old Babylonian 
Gilgames Epic, in which Sama occurs as the patron deity of the hero 
Lugalbanda as his (deified) ancestor.'9! The similarity suggests that popular 





in the Hebrew Bible, where we find a reference to "El rope? 





fully vague owing to the legenda 








ious practice in Ugarit mirrored the forms known from the Old Baby- 





od, The persistence of the cult of dead kin has been discussed 





above; actual worship of a family deity has left little traces in the texts. The 


only example known from the written sources concerns the dynastic god of 
the 





Jgaritic kings, the evidence for which will be discussed in the next 
ragraphs, 








rita god referred to as i! by, literally ‘the 
nes.!02 An Ak 
situated in the vicinity of Ugarit (Ras Shama), refers to this god as the ilu Sa 
biti (din gir da 6), which isa close equivalent of the Ugaritic term.'®3 The 
‘god of the house’ was present—presumably under the form of an image 

in the house of the king (bt mis), that is, the palace, according to KTU 
anded as the main deity of the 
palace chapel, since his name opens the list of gods receiving offerings 


In the ritual texts from U 






the house’, is attested six ti 





dian tablet found at Baniyas, 





1,39:12-13, The god seems to have been rej 





there." His position was such, it seems, that the place where he and the 


% “The text hasbeen collated and edited, with translation and commentary, by 
1988b:75-118, Pardee doesnot accept the identification with EL 

See Rouillad 1987. See also Exodus 15:26; 1 Chronicles 26:7; Tobit 3:17. Ct 
Niche 1991b, 

"HO "Fora discussion of 

101 See OB Gilg. ¥ vi ina mubatia iri biruam "Us hayyint mi elit ina nia 
© fhajsitim mé ana Samat tanaddi © (la) ehassas “Lugalbanda, “When you see the 
nigh fal, dig a well there must always be clean water in your flask. Cool water you should 
sprinkle for Samal, be mindful ofthe divine Lugalbanda 

MD ATU 1.39613, ef, 1.1021; 1.538; 1.81.7; 1.11533; 1.123:29. The expression has 
been interpreted asa plural (the gods ofthe house") by Dietrich & Lorctz 198185; Freich 
1986:128 and n. 4. The Akkadian di ng ir a € suggests a singular 

"See Lackenhacher 1985. 

YO KTU 1,39:12-19, see de Tarragon in Caquot, de Tarragon & Cunchllos 1999:135 
139 (with references to relevant literature). The same gods ar listed in the same order in 
ATU 1.102:1-14, see Xela 19812:328-331 














1991435759. 
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goddess Ushara had their images, was called the br 7! br, ‘the chapel (or 
temple, literally “house") of the god of the house’.!°5 The *house’ with which 
the god was connected must have been the house of the king, i.e, the royal 
family. The il bt was the ‘dynastic god’.!6 

On the basis of a passage in the royal ritual for UShara-of-the-Lizard\(), it 
has been suggested that the god of the dynasty should be identified with a 
certain *Bbt. The first three lines of the relevant text, ATU 1.115, read: #d 
ydbli milk, | di%G%r blmg, 1b b ¢ il br, frequently rendered as ‘When the king 
brings sacrifice to Ushara-of-the-Lizard(s) (and) to Bbr, the God of the 
House.'!0” A god (or goddess, for that matter) Bor is not attested in other 
Ugaritic texts; nor can he be identified with any deity known to us.108 It is 
therefore preferable to take Jd as a preposition meaning ‘within’: it is either 

















compound preposition consisting of J and 6,'°° or the word 1b, ‘heart’, 
meaning ‘in the middie, in the centre’! The text simply says that the image 
of Ushara-of-the-Lizard(s) was located in the chapel of the domestic (i.e., 
dynastic) god. 

The principal clue to the identity of the 7! br lies in his being associated 
with the goddess UShara. Their conjunctio 
rituals texts confirm that the god and the goddess were regarded as a pair. 


seems no coincidence. Several 





KTU 1,392 lists sacrifices to be brought in the palace (bt mk); the first pair 
nd bry (line 13), after 
Which various other gods such as Yam, Baal, and Yarib are mentioned. The 
same list (with the pair 2 br and ii id in KTU 1.102. The pairing 
of il btand fpr in KTU 1.115 has already been mentioned. It is possible 
that the 7! br is paired with the ilr 'b%/t), ‘goddess of the house’, in KTU 
1.81:7-8; however, the text is dam ing uncertain.!!1 If 





of deities to receive these offerings consists of il br 








ry) is 











sed and the rei 





WS  KTU 1.118:1-3 I follow the translation proposed by Dietrich & Loretz in TUAT 
w 





106 Dietrich & Loretz in TUAT 23319. 

107 ‘0, e., Xella 1981a:108; de Tarragon in Caquot, de Tarragon & Cunchillos 
1989:201. 

"OH" The occurence of lbbom and w bly inthe Upset Human ritual ATU 1.116.10, is 
hardly tobe explained asa reference to deity. A Upaitc topographical indication i more 
likely, cf. Xela 19814320. Hurrian pipe occurs as an adjective ofthe god Nubadig, but 
never independently, neither as an epithet nor as a proper name, cf. Laroche 1968.50. 
According 1 Fisher 1969:197 the name bbr ‘should probably be related to Akkadian Md 
‘which would be some kind of a goddess ofthe gate’ Fisher is followed by de Tarragon 
(Caguot, de Tarragon & Cunchils 1989:201 n. 175). The fact of the matter is that the 
Akladian term babtu does not occur as the name of a deity. The element *k 4 in 
anthroponyins i tobe read as “Babs oe Bau, see AMw 9b, For a critical discussion ofthe 
‘hantom deity "BBC see also Freilich 1986, 

109 "So Freilich 1986:124 

{HO So Baruch Halpern in a writen communication othe author. 

Ht D. Pardee informs me thatthe 'b" is represented only by the comer of a wedge. 
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correct, the proposed reconstruction indicates that the god had a female 
‘consort, On the evidence of the texts here reviewed we must identify this 
consort with Ushara or, more precisely, UShara-of-the-Lizard(s). 

‘The goddess Ushara (variant Usharaya) is not a complete stranger to 
scholars of ancient Near Easter religions. Her name is the Hurrianized form 
of IShara, who is well-known from Mesopotamian sources as an allomorph 
of Istar in her capacity as a fertility goddess."!? Her sacred animal is the 
scorpion, presumably on account of the striking manner in which these 
animals copulate.'? The lizard (ime) is the chthonic animal with which this 
fertility goddess was associated in Ugarit."'4 We must assume that it is 
Ushara(ya) who is referred to as well with the expression din nin hurri, 
‘the Astarte of Hurru’, ic,, the Hurrian goddess.!!S An Akkadian legal 
document found at Baniyas contains a curse saying ‘who alters these words, 











ay the Astarte of Hurry and the god of the house destroy him.'!'6 This 
‘Astarte of Yurru’ (written “trt fr in the Ugaritic god list, and occurring as 
‘Hart br in two Phoenician texts from the first millennium BC!!”) is none 
other than Usbara(ya) or Ishara; the name Astarte functions here as a generic 





designation for ‘goddess’, comparable to its use in the name Atargatis < 
*Attar(t)-“Anat, ‘the goddess Anat’,!'8 Oblique support of the identification 
of the Hurrian goddess with Ushara(ya) may be found in the fact that ‘rt br 
and ihr(y) never occur in the same text. 

The patron god of the Ugaritic dynasty, then, had Usbara (or Ishara) as 
his consort. What was his own identity? It has been proposed to identity him 
with Baal Zaphon on the basis of the phrase 1b‘I spn i! br [.. .Jin KTU 








2 On the goddess see eg. Archi 1977. 

For the scorpion as Igbaras animal se Sei, U. 1971488 8), 
The translation of him: as “lizard” is based on the etymological connection with 

‘lizard, Since the falmit is said to possess four feet (CT 14, 17:12 

13), ts idenufication wit the lizard is preferable ots interpretation as a snake 

5 For the interpretation of ‘rt br as “Hurran goddess’ see Weippert, M. 1969248 n, 
16 (with references to “3s1°rd few as the Egyptian orthography of 
Herrmann, W. 1974. Additional evidence forthe etification of nmi fri 
Ushara(ya) = Isbara isnot lacking, The meaning of r= burr, from the Land of Yur’, is 
assured by the occurrence of “Dagan i hurr, ‘tbe Hurrian Dagan’, as a designation of 
Kumarbi in a Hanaean tex, see Thareas-Dangin & Dhorme 1924:271 r. 9-10. The use of 
the logogram in nin for Ithara is current in personal names from Alalab, sce Wegner 
1981:176. The objection that canoot denote genital sppurtenance (Puech 1993:328) is 
‘ot valid because hy = hurr serves a the designation of the Land (or civilization) of Yur, 
Note also the variants Usara/Usharaya,Ubara/libaraya 

'N6  Lackenbacher 1985, lines 9-10: Ta wnaklir awaté anndti $i an in bur-rid in gir 
fs 6 lhaligt, ef. RS 16238:18-20 (4m | en bur -s.ag bai liggur [Za minalmme 
‘uu awa [anna nab. 

HT’ The evidence has been collected by Puech 1993. 

UB See Drivers 1986 (with references to relevant literature). 
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1.109:32-33, translated as ‘to Baal Zaphon, the god of the house’.!!9 
Collation of the text shows that it reads in fact /b‘I spn bb, ‘to Baal Zaphon 
of Aleppo’.!29 Some of the other passages adduced to demonstrate that Baal 
was the dynastic god at Ugarit are dubious as well. The supposed self- 
reference of the Ugaritic king as m1 b‘I spn, “the man of Baal Zaphon', in 
KTU 2.44:102! occurs in a heavily damaged line. The reading of KTU 
appears good, but the context is so damaged that it is impossible to say 
whether itis a royal title. The supposed occurrence of the same expression in 
KTU 2:36 has proved a misreading. 

In spite of the negative assessment of some of the evidence mentioned 
above, it must nevertheless be admitted that Baal (or rather the storm god 
Haddu of whom b‘t is an epithet) is the most likely identity of the patron 
deity of the Ugaritic kings. No theophoric element occurs as often in royal 
personal names as (h)d, (H)addu.!2> Also, the ruler of Ugarit assures the 
Egyptian Pharaoh that he prays for the latter “before Baal Zaphon my lord’ 
(Lpn. b‘[l] ‘s'pn. b*ly).! Along with ‘the gods’ in general, ‘Baal the lord 
of Mount Zaphon’ is the only divine witness invoked in juridical deeds, All 
the texts in which Baal Zaphon occurs are of particular importance to the 
king.!25 The clearest illustration is RS 16.144, in which Arbalba (cd."1340- 
1335 BC) stipulates that after his d marry his 
wife and thereby lay claims to the throne, The curse invoked upon the 
possible offender involves the god of the dynasty: ‘May Baal (418k ur) 
drown him. The throne he shall not make prestigious, in the palace he shall 
not reside. May Baal the lord of Mount Zaphon (4iskur en bur-sag 
a-zi) drown him."!26 In written agreements between the Hittite king and his 
Ugaritic vassal, dictated by the former, Baal Zaphon occurs a number of 
times as the last in a series of divine witnesses.!?7 














eath none of his brothers ma 

















1 Garb 1983:57 

120 owe the reading ofthe text wo a personal 
fact thatthe formula b'T spn lbs otherwise unatcsted and a sceming contradiction in terms, 
Pardee suggest thatthe tm lb here denotes an offering—a sense unattested in any other 
Ugantic text. The supposed contradiction n terms may be more apparent than rel, however 
The cult of Baal Zaphon was widespread inthe ancient Near Eas (note the vatious sites 
called Baal-zephon in Northern Egy), andthe local avatar of the god could well have been 
tstinguished by the addition of 3 (second) toponym. 

CE Cunchillos in Caquot, de Tarragon & Cunchillos 19892415 n, 211 

12 See Pardee 1984, Line 307 reads hiny lm. mt. bfy.J."hete, why have the men of 
{nyo 

35" See Pardee 1988a:140. 

128 KTU 225:19, see Cunchillos in Caquot, de Taragon & Cunchillos 1989:309-311 

125 The pertinent texts are RS 16.144:12 (PRU 3:76); RS 16,157:27-28 (PRU 3:84); RS 
16:238:18-20 (PRU 3:108), RS 17.234. 3). 

is "RS 16,1449-13 (PRU 376). 

127 See RS 17.79 + 374:56" (PRU 4:96:99}; RS 17.237 r, 15° (PRU 4:63-65); RS 


communication of Pardee. In view of the 
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Analysis of the extant evidence, thea, leads to the conclusion that the 
Storm God Haddu and the fertility goddess UShara/ISbara presumably were 
the family deities of the Ugaritic kings. Indirect confirmation of this con- 
clusion may be found in the situation which obtained in the neighbouring 
cities of Alalab and Emar. [Shara is known to have been the city goddess of, 
Alalap."2% King Idrimi referred to her as his Lady (g a § a n) and to the storm 
god (418k wr) as his lord.!29 In the inscription on his statue, Idrimi calls 
himself ‘servant of the storm god, of Hebat, and of Isbara, the lady of 








Alalab, my Lady." A ritual text from Emar mentions [Shara the ‘Lady of 
the city’ (gaSan uri!) immediately before Ishara ‘of the king’ (Fa 
1u gal).3! These are just scraps of evidence. They point to the prominence 
of Ishara in the royal devotion in the West Semitic miliew; that the storm god 
enjoyed such prominence as well, under the names of Hadad, Baal, or 
TeSub, is well known, 

Further evidence of the worship of family gods in the West Semitic world 
and 





before 1200 BC is found in some of the Amarna letters, sent by Syri 
Palestinian vassals to their Egyptian overlord. In a message to Amenophis 
IV (1370-1353 BC), Akizzi, the ruler of Qatna, reports on a raid by troops 
of the Hittite king during which ‘the god and the warriors of Qatna 
been seized." The divine statue in question represents the sun god Simig 
whom Akizzi refers to as ‘the 
peace had been restored, Akizzi concludes that the god of his father (who is 











od of my father’ (din g i rabiya).!33 S 








his as am 
god of my father’, used by Akizzi of the sun god, occurs as early as 1750 
BC in a letter of outrage sent by King Isi-Addu to Iime-Dagan of Assyria 
Offended by the paltry gift of Kime-Dagan, the king of Qatna exclaims that, 
“by the god of my father” (axtum ili Sa abiya), he would have preferred to 
receive no gift at all rather than such a ludicrous amount of tin." Cultic 
inventories from Qatna also mention ‘the god of the king’ (ding ir- mes 
lugal,dingir 1mgal)and ‘the god of the father’ (din gir-mes fa 





sr of consequence) ‘has retumed’ to him." The expression ‘the 








173340 21" (PRU 4:48.52}, RS 18.06 + 17.365.7 (PRU 4137) 

128 Cf, Na?aman 1980. Foe the reading  $Car as Tihara see Haas & Wilhelm 
174138, 

129” See the inscription of lrimis seal, AIT99, 

100 Line2:ir “isk urdHécbor SS tar nin" Alalab > cen jpn i nis. For 
editions of Idris Autobiography see Chapter Four, . 60. 

131 Amaud 1986, 373:95"-96 

132 BASS 2d in gir-me tia wmusélu fa ™{Qumnfa ® Sor Yate iegifune 

13 BA 35:53, 56, 39, 68 

1 BA 55:2". manna ‘imige id abiva ana mubbiva itr. For a stmilar expression 
see the statue of Idrimi, ine 29-30- 4 § ku r ana gaggadiya (52 gd wy) iter 

135” ARM 5,20:14-17 
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abi, din gir-mes abi, din girabi).!3 They presumably refer to the 
image of Simige. 

Another reference to a family god in the Amara letters owes its interest 
to the fact that it demonstrates that a dynastic god is not automatically 
conterminous with the city god of the king, For a number of years in the 





‘Amama Age the city of Shechem was ruled by Lab’ayu. Three letters which 
Lab’ayu wrote to the Pharaoh have been preserved. In one of them he refers 
to the temporary capture of a town belonging to Shechem. Lab?ayu observes 
that when the town was captured, his god (ili, ‘my god") was captured 
(sabatu) as well.!37 He calls the raiders ‘despoilers of my father’,!38 which 
presumably means that “by taking the statue or image of the family god, 
Lab?ayu's enemies had violated his family.’!3° The image of the god wa 
located in the town where Lab’ayu and his family came from.!40 Like 
Jerubbaal who would reign over Shechem many years later, Lab?ayu was 





not a native from the city-state. His god was still the god whom he and his 
father used to worship in their home town. 

‘The forms of family religion in second millennium 
persist virtually unchanged in the first mil 
the coexistence of ancestor cult and the worship of a family god is found in 
the inscriptions of the Sam’alite kings. Alongside references to the com- 
memoration and care of the ancestors, several kings make mention of Rakib- 
El as the god of their dynasty. Kilammu (ca.'825 BC) calls him ‘lord of the 
house’ in his inscription (b°I br, KAI 24:16), just as smu II some 
hundred years later (b‘T byt, KAI 215:22). The expression is the equivalent of 
the Ugaritic i! br (ilu Sa biti), and should be interpreted in analogy with the 
latter. The ‘house’ is the dynasty to which both Kilammu and Panammu 
belong. As the god of their family, Rakib-El is by definition also their 
personal god. That is why Bar-Rakib, son of Panammu II, speaks of Rakib- 
El as ‘my lord’ (mr’y, KAI216:5). Sam’alite kings from different lineages 





ria and Palestine 





ium, The clearest illustration of 




















196 Bottéro 1949:33-37. The use of the plural ending -m e does not imply plurality, as 
the simultaneous occurence of the singular indicates. Compare i'n g it~ me &-iu with 
din gira-béya in EA $5:42, 53, 36, 39, 63, See alo Boléro 1949:34 and n. 1; Moran 
1987228 n, 6, Na’amman 1990-25, 

{37 EA 252:12-13, 29-30. For the text see Hess 1993:95-98, For another translation and 
commentary se Moran 1987:478-479; 1992:305-306, The interpretation by Halpern & 
Huchnergard 1982:228 of ile as "he iJwas able” and “Lam able’ unconvincing. 

(8 EA 252 ¥Surnismi a-hi-ya. Once again, the reading and interpretation of the 
expression by Halpern & Huchnergard 1982228 and m7 (ile fu-gi-mi ga 
to send out my troops’), fils to carry conviction. 

159” Moran 1992:306, 

40 See Moran 19875479 n. | 
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worshipped other gods: Ba‘al-semed was the god of King Gabbar, and 
Ba‘al-Hamman of King Bamah (KAI 24:16). 

‘The designation of the family god as the ‘god" or “lord” of the ‘house’ re- 
‘mained in use down to the Hellenistic and Roman periods. Bel is mentioned 
as ‘the god of the house’ of So-and-so (Ih? byt NN) in a graffito from 
Assur.!4! In Palmyra (modem Tadmor) archaeologists discovered an altar 
which had been dedicated by two men ‘to Samal, the god of the house of 
their father’ (Limi °Uh byt "bwhn, CIS 13 no. 3978:6-7). Further south, in 
Petra, the expression ‘Lord of the House’ (mr? byt”) has been found in 
various Nabatean votive inscriptions. It could be used to designate Al- 

Uzea, #2 Dusares,'*3 the ‘god of Tleiman?]’,'* or an unnamed deity.!45 
Considering the context, the ttle highlights the tutelary role of the gods in 
question.!46 A Punic inscription on a stela from Cirta mentions Baal- 
hammon in his capacity as Lord of the House (6! bt).'47 The terminology is 
in keeping with the expressions used in texts from Ugarit and Sam°al.!¢8 At 
the same time it has a Link with pre-Islamic Arabia, where various gods 
could be 1 











led the Ba‘l of a named ‘house’, i., family or clan, 


Conclusion 


The survey of the Syrian and extra-biblical Palestinian evidence yields a very 
tary picture of family religion. It nevertheless provides a number of 
icant insights. The characteristic forms of family religion exhibited in 
the Old Babylonian texts were generally preserved in the later second and the 
carly first millennia, Families honoured their ancestors by verbal rites and the 
presentation of offerings, and focused their religious devotion on the ‘god of 
the father’ or the ‘god of the house’. In so doing, they anchored their 
collective identity in their lineage and their place of origin. 








4 Aggoula 1985:31, no, 7 
See Torrey 1907, For the reading see Jaussen & Savignac 1909:215 note 3; ESE 


MS pve 3:87 
144 Or Hat? See Jaussen & Savignac 1909:2 

Jausven & Savignac 1909:213-216 no, 57 = CIS Hl, 235; 216 no. $8. 

vignac 1909-215 point out that the interpretation of the title as “Lord of 

ficult to maintain, given the fact thatthe tite is found in places that 
ot conceivably have been sanctuaries 
Berthier & Charlier 1955:27 no. 25: Van Iblbmn kb! br, “To the Lord, to Baal- 
hammon in his capacity as Lord ofthe House 

"HS" Cr. also the occurrence of °7 bt on a Punic coin from Cirta see Bertier & Charlier 
195527, 

19 "See Caskel 1958:110 
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PART THREE 


ISRAEL 
FROM FAMILY RELIGION TO PERSONAL DEVOTION 














INTRODUCTION TO PART THREE 


‘The first part of this study was devoted to a description of family religion on 
the basis of the cuneiform texts from the Old Babylonian period. No 
tention was paid to the historical evolution of the ideas and practices of 
family religion. The available data were used to analyse the phenomenon at a 
synchronic level on the assumption that any attempt to discern developments 
in a religious system or sub-system should be preceded by an analysis of its 
forms and functions; these are best grasped by studying one historical phase. 
‘Once the forms and functions of family religion have been reconstructed, it 
becomes possible to take the next step and see which transformations they 
have undergone in the course of history 

‘The forms of Babylonian family religion, which were described in the 
first part of this book, will serve as a key to the understanding of the 
development of Israelite religion in the period between 1200-550 BC 
described in the following chapters. The earliest Israelites belonged to the 
groups of socially uprooted elements and itinerant nomads known in 
contemporary sources as Habiri and Sosi Their ethnic background was 
diverse: though several groups had come to Palestine from Edom and 
J their origins in Canaan proper. Organized 
in families and clans, they settled the hill country of Palestine from 1200 BC 
onward. Here they formed a segmentary society consisting of largely 
independent villages, habitation being based on kin group co-residence. The 
Israelite family structures resembled those of the Old Babylonian society. 
Patrilineal succession and patilocality were its predominant features; male 
offspring was regarded as essential to the maintenance of the family 
inheritance. 

‘Owing to the fragmented nature of early Israelite society, the main forms 
of religious life were local manifestations of family religion. Family identity 
was anchored in the cult of the ancestors and in the veneration of a local god. 
The gods El and Baal enjoyed the greatest popularity as family gods. The 
structure of the early Israelite society was transformed by the emergence of 




















Transjordania, most Israelites 

















the monarchy under Saul. For the first time in the history of Israel, local 
autonomy was transcended by, and made subservient to, the interests of the 
state. With the rise of the state the 
religion was not initially a national religion; the picture of early Israelite 
religion as a national religion is a projection upon the past of later realities. 
The religion of the Saulide state was in essence an extension of Saulide 





¢ also arose a state religion. This state 
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family religion. Saul being devoted to Yahweh as his family god, he | 
promoted Yahweh as the patron god of the new state. In so doing, he used 
the idiom of family religion and applied it to the relationship between his 
subjects and the state god. 

The introduction of a state religion did not leave the traditional forms of 
family religion unaffected. From now on the two would be in competition, 
due to which family re 
the religion of state b religious 
politics designed to diminish the impact of family religion (e.g., through the 
ban on necromancy and an economy with no regard for the sacral value of 
the family inheritance), the state tried to create a national identity by the 
promotion of the exodus narrative as a national charter myth; the main 





gion was increasingly reduced to the private realm, 






jon. In addition to a 





the public relig 








national festival, celebrated each year in the national temples, centred around 
this myth. To increase their control over i 
bring the traditional family religion within the orbit of the state cult through 
the identification of El with Yahweh, and by the admission of the cult of 
Baal to the state temples, 

The fall of Samaria in 621 BC and the disinte 
Kingdom spelled the end of both Isr. 
religion, Their place was to be taken by a national religion and personal 
devotion, Though the conditions of the transformation are intimately related 
to the political events of the time, the intellectual impetus that brought it about 


cir subjects, the authorities tried to 











state religion and Israel 





came from the Deuteronomic movement. The Deuteronomists stood in the 
Ephraimite prophetic tradition exemplified by such men as Elijah, Elisha and 
Hosea. Having migrated to Judah after the defeat ofthe 
the Deuteronomists saw 





Northern Kingdom, 





ir task to provide the Israelite exiles with a 
new identity. The migrants from the former Northen Kingdom had been cut 
off from their soil; the physical link with the 





jncestors and their local gods 


had been severed. The Deuteronomists took advantage of this situation and 





declared the traditional forms of 





umily religion illicit. Making a virwe of 


necessity, they insisted that each new generation was entitled to a fresh start, 





and that each person had individual responsibility, Attendant measures made 
local shrines a redundancy. Henceforth there was to be one national temple 
only, just as there was only one God. Devotion to Him, by the observance of 
the Law, was to supplant all other forms of religious involvement. 











CHAPTER EIGHT 


FAMILY, HOUSEHOLD, AND CLAN 
IN EARLY ISRAELITE SOCIETY 


In contrast to Babylonia and Ugarit, early Israel was an essentially rural 
society. The majority of the peasant popul: 
much smaller than the Mesopotamian and Syrian cities. Whereas places such 





ion lived in towns that were 


Nineveh and Babylon might cover an area of up to 2500 acres, the Israelite 





jes were seldom larger than 25 acres. In the 
history, the cire 
the inhabitants were usually related to one another by ties of kinship. To 
‘grasp the characteristics of the Israelite society and to gauge its influ 
the forms of religious life in first millennium Palestine, it is necessary to 


arliest stages of Israelite 
mference of most settlements did not even exceed two a 











ceon 





cconsider its emergence, 

The name ‘Israel’ is widely used in biblical studies to refer to Ephra 
and Judah conjointly, which is, strictly speaking, incorrect. Historically, 
Israel designates the Northen Kingdom, also known, since the mid-ninth 
century BC, as Samaria. It must be stressed that Israel and Judah have 
separate origins, distinct characteristics, and different histories.’ To avoid 





confusion, some scholars recommend the use of the adjective ‘Israclian’ for 
everything pertaining to the Northern Kingdom, reserving the term ‘Israelite’ 
for the union of Ephraim and Judah.? In this study, preference has been 
given to the more traditional term Ephraimite whenever there was a danger of 
misi 





nderstanding. The chapters that follow will focus on Israel in the 


ms, means that the Samarian 





narrow definition which, in geographical t 
highlands and the plateau of Benjamin are at the heart of our investigation. 
The Samarian highlands (today often referred to as the central hill country) 
are known in the Bible as “the hill country of Ephraim’ (har “eprayim). 
Except for its southern border, it forms a natural unit in the landscape of 
Palestine. In biblical times it was also a distinct cultural zone. Its in this are 
that the emergence of the Israelites be 
here, too, that the territorial state of Israel 





omes archacologically tangible; itis 





arose, with all the attendant effects 





upon the culture and religion of the Israelites; itis this area, also, that saw the 


1 CF. Thompson, T. L. 1992:401-412 
2 SoGinsberg 1942, followed by Rendsburg 19904 

3 For the geography of ancient Palestine see Abe! 19673: Donner 1976; Abaroni 1979; 
Hopkins 1985:53-133. 
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‘competition between state religion and family religion. The conflict-ridden 
‘coexistence of two types of religion in the Northern Kingdom prepared the 
ground for the success of the religion of personal commitment preached by 
the Book of Deuteronomy and illustrated, in varying ways, by the sect ofthe 
Rechabites and the life of Jeremiah 


Who Were the Israelites? 


The earliest mention of the Israelites is found in the stela which Pharaoh 
Memeptah erected in 1207 BC to celebrate his victory over his Lybian and 
Palestinian enemies.4 The Israel passage comes towards the end of the 
inscription 





Plundered is Canaan with every evil, 
Carried off is Ashkelon, 





Yeno‘am is made as that which does not exist 

Israel is fallow, it has no seed: 

{urru has become a widow because of Egypt = 
In contrast to Ashkelon, Gezer and Yeno'am, cities which the Egyptian 
writer provided with the marker of topography, the term ‘Israel’ is written 
with the determinative used to designate people. This suggests that the 

3s living in Canaan, were not confined to one or more urban 

centres. The stela allows only a very general localization of the Israelites. 
Assuming that Canaan and Hurru are general designations of (parts of) 
Palestine, the order of the four slain enemies (Ashkelon, Gezer, Yeno“am, 
Israel) presumably corresponded to the marching route ofthe Egyptian army: 
progressing inland from the coast, it defeated the Israelites on the way back 
from Yeno‘am (which lies in northern Palestine). This would lead to a 
tentative localization of Memeptah’s Israel in central Palestine. 

The ethnic origins of the Israelites cannot be established by the Egyptian 
text: it offers evidence only of the presence in Palestine of a group of people, 
of indeterminate numbers, known as Israel, and having a non-urban mode of 
life. To speculate that this group was once in Egypt, had fled from the 
had entered Palestine from Transjordania, is filling in the gaps in our 
documentation with biblical historiography. ¢ of the exodus is 





earliest Israel 











and 











ince the ta 





4 Forthe text see Feet 1983; Homung 1983; von der Way 1992:85-99, For an English 
translation ofthe text see ANET? 376-378, The historicity of Memneptah's Syro-Palestinian 
«campaign has been defended by Yurco 1986; 1990, For studies desling specifically with the 
significance ofthe stela forthe reconstruction of early Israelite history see Engel 1979; 
Anlst & Edelman 1985; Sager 1985: Abstr 1986:37-43; Bimson 1991 

arr fw bn-pri=f, see von der Way 1992-98 lie 169, 
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known from first millennium BC sources only, its use in the reconstruction 
of Israelite history in the second millennium is a dubious undertaking. The 
-ological indications suggesting that the Israelites were a group of 
newcomers who had invaded or infiltrated the country from outside are few 
nd ambiguous. On the basis of the material culture of the Early Iron Age 
settlements in the central hill country from 1200 BC onward, it would seem 
that most of their inhabitants originated in Palestine itself ® 
Tn fact, the very use of the term Israel for the population of central 
Palestine before the first millennium BC is subject to caution, The Merneptah 
stela shows that there were Israelites in Palestine around 1200 BC, but to say 
that all the Early Iron Age settlers of the central ill country were Israelites 
courts the 

















inger of misguided associations. The Israelites of 1200 BC were 
urbanized people named 
presumably after their eponymous ancestor Israel, a theophoric anthroponym 
meaning ‘El-does-battle’ or ‘El-reigns-supreme’.? To avoid confusion with 
the Israelites as we know them from the biblical records, the e 
the 





not a nation; they constituted a group of n 











ly setters of 





ill country are best designated as proto-Israelites. The fact that the lat 
inhabitants of the central hill country are known as Israelites does not prove 
that they are the direct descendants of Memeptah’s Israel. There is a relation, 
certainly, but that relation may well have been one in which groups of new 
settlers identified with an earlier population group and adopted its name® 
Earl 








‘ayptian texts dealing with south and central Palestine often 
describe its population as consisting of Sosi (436)? and ‘Apia (‘prw).!0 
Neither term is an ethnic n 

Asiatic people with a nomadic lifestyle 








; they are social appellations. The Sosi we 
lied intents, owned cat, 

cd as Bedouins 

aveying some of 


ind 








practised seasonal t 
—which is, to be sure, an anachronism, but a useful one, 


nnshumance.!! The Sos might be quali 








® Forecent treatments ofthe question sce Weipprt, M. 1979; Halpern 1983:47-106 
Lemehe 1985:407-432: Callaway 1985:43-46; Ahlstim 1986-25-36; Finkelstein, L 
1988:336-348;1990,682-685; Edelman 1991 

7 Fora survey ofthe etymology ofthe name Ire, including references othe relevant 
erature, see HAL? 422 

Lemaire 1973 suggest thatthe sates (the BénéYiir’21) tok their ame from the 
clan ofthe Béné “Aérr'el located tear the border between Ephraim and Matassch. In 
iThstaton of the phenomenon of people taking the name of one of is convent groups 
Lemaire refers othe caus of Switzerland (Schweiz), which tok its name from one ofthe 
three fist confederate cantons (Schwy2), and of France, which owes its name tothe Franks 
who occupied only a small pact of Gaul after the fll of the Roman Empire (Lemaire 
1973281-242), 

9 "See Giveon 1984, 

10’ See Givean 1976 

41 See Giveon 1971; Weippe, M, 1974 
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the principal connotations of the native term.'? The ‘piri are to be 
distinguished from the Sost.'3 Unlike the latter, they are never characterized 
as nomads; their most usual occupation, according to the Egyptian evidence, 





was that of mercenaries. The E 
Akkadian word habira, which deriv 
by force, 
‘outcasts’; they are referred to at times in the Akkadian Amara letters with 
the logographic writing SA.GAZ.MES, which is the Sumerianized transcrip- 
ion of Semitic Zaggatu, “killer, obber’.!5 These people are also qualified as 
munnabritu, ‘fugitives’, .e., politically displaced elements."6 

Though reflecting a later period, the biblical data concerning David and 
his men exemplify the nature and lifestyle of habir.'7 As the relations 
between Saul and David deteriorated, David became a fugitive and retreated 
to the Judaean desert, He was joined by his family and a mixed assortment 
of desperados: 


yptian term “Apiri goes back to the 
from the verb habaru, ‘to leave home 
to be exiled’.!4 The habiria were ‘uprooted elements’ or ‘social 

















‘And all kinds of people in distress, and all kinds of people in debt, and all 
kinds of malcontents, gathered to him; and he became theit leader. And there 
ith him about four hundred '8 men, !9 








With this band of individuals David roamed through central and southern 
Palestine, The ways in which the group of runaways supported itself varied. 
local ruler (1 Samuel 18); 
they might claim protection money in the form of pi 
Samuel 25:4-8); or th 
27:8-9). David and his men were indeed *hebrews’, i.e, babiri, as one of the 


They could hire themselves out as mercena 





ies to 





sions from wealthy 





farmers (1 





might raid towns and cities (1 





Samuel 





Philistine mil 





uy commanders observed (1 Same! 29:3).Their lifestyle con- 
formed to the behavioural pattems ascribed to the habiri about whom Pale 
stinian rulers complained in their letters to their Egyptian overlords in Amara. 

‘The historical connections between the Palestinian habiri (“apiri) of the 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic documents, on the one hand, and the bibli 





® CF, Giveon 1984533. 

See Lovet 1988:18-55 

CY, AEM 1/2(ARM 26), 510-2, 

15 On the habira see Greenberg 1985: Weippert, M. 1967:66-102; Rowton 1976s: 
Beatéro 1980a:; Halpern 1983:50-63; Loretz 1984 

16 CL, Buccellat 1977. 

7 See Na?aman 1986b:280-281. Another biblical example is that of Jepithah (Judges 
11) who was evicted by his brothers and became the leader ofa band of “property-less men” 
(anti régim Judges 11:3) 

tn 1 Samael 23:13 their number has 
2513; 772 
Samuel 22:2 wayyitgabbésa “éiyw kal mag wékol-"t Zalertd noe? wi 
mar nepet wayhi “Glzhem le ar waryibs “ommd KE arba® me 7 





fenced to six hundred, ef, also 1 Samuel 
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Hebrews, on the other, have long been disputed, but their reality is now 
generally accepted. The name ‘Hebrew’ (“ibri), used predominantly of 
Israelites by non-Israelites> goes back to habiru; from a social appellative, 
‘Hebrew’ eventually became the name of a people. Since the Palestinian 
babirit were bands of Canaanite outlaws and drop-outs, large groups of the 
later Israelites were presumably of Canaanite descent. The background of 
other segments of the Israelite population lay in a nomadic milieu; they came 
from the ranks of the Sosi.2! The ethnic origins of such nomads may have 
been quite diverse. Since the border between Transjordania and Palestine 
never represented an insurmountable barrier, the assumption that at least 
some groups of proto-Israelite setlers originated from outside Palestine is 
‘not unreasonable. There is evidence—onomastic, literary and archaeological 
—of a partially common background of the Israelites and the Edomites, 
which might be due to the Edomite ancestry of some groups in Israel.22 

‘The ethnic background of the proto-Israelites was not homogeneous, The 
majority of the popalation of the central hill country was of Palestinian 
extraction; they did not differ from the Canaanites, apart from the fact that 
they were socially uprooted and in pursuit of a new social environment.?? 
‘The principal distinction between the proto-Israelites and the Canaanites was 
social and not ethnic, The religious culture of the proto-Israclites was 
Canaanite by inheritance, too. In this respect, the biblical polarization of 
ally inspired and historically in- 
ly Israelites were not Canaanite in 
origin; the worship of Yahweh, a god unknown in the West-Semitic milieu, 























Israelites versus Canaanites is i 


correct. It is probable that some of the 





is a major indication to tha effect. Yet these non-Canaanites were a minority 
Even if they eventually succeeded in attaining social and cultural superiority, 
most of their compatriots had their roots within Palestine. 





Israelite Settlement ™ 





Patterns of th 





The hill country of Ephraim (central Palestine) and Manassch (north Pales- 
tine) plays a special role in the history of Israel since it i here that those who 
came to be known as the Israelites left the earliest traces of their presence. A 





20 cf, HALS 739, 

21. CE. Weippen, M. 1974-260. 

CF, Bartlett 1989-180-184, 

23 CF. Knauf 1988:106-107, 

2 For general studies of the Israelite settlement see Weippert, M. 1967; 1979; Aharon 
1982:153-180; de Geus 1983:216-218; Halper 1983; Callaway 1985; Kochavi 1985; 
Mazar, A. 1985; Mazar, B. 1986:35-48; Ahlstrbm 1986:25-36; Finkelstein I. 19886591 
Coote 1990; Mazar, A. 1990:334-338; Edelman 1991; Frendo 1992; Thompson, T. L. 1992. 
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of the archaeology of the area can provide a historical backdrop to 
the Israelite settlement. 

In the Middle Bronze Age (ca. 2200-1550) the central ill country en- 
joyed a period of peace, stability and prosperity. Evidence of this florescence 
are the remains of the many fortified towns which provided accommodation 
to the majority of the population By the middle of the millennium the 
decline set in and by the end of the Late Bronze Age (ca. 1550-1200) only a 
few towns and some scattered hamlets were still inhabited. The hill country 
had become sparsely settled and economically backward.26 Especially in 
Ephraim, the southern half of the Samarian highlands, the situation had 
deteriorated considerably; only five Late Bronze Age sites are 
logically attested, as against some sixty from the Middle Bronze period. 
as entirely 
finished. There is evidence for the continued use of urban cemeteries in the 
Apparently, the descendants of the former inhabitants 
‘wished to bury their dead in a ground hallowed by memory and tradition.2¥ 
A similar phenomenon occurred in connection with some of the urban sanc- 























The abandonment of many towns did not mean that their role 





Late Bronze Age. 





tuaries of the Middle Bronze period. Faunal remains of the Late Bronze 





period show that the sanctuary of Shiloh, for instance, remained in use for 
sacrificial purposes—even as the town itself was no longer inhabited.2? 
Though the popul: nite towns had become 
early completely desedentarized, they did not leave the hill country. Having 
adopted a nomadic or semi-nomadic way of life, they continued to visit the 





ion of the Late Bronze Age Cans 











old urban centres for funerary and sacrificial purposes. 
The Early Iron Age witnessed a sudden increase of settlements. Whereas 


in Ephraim only five or six Late Bronze Age sites have been discovered, the 








ly Iron Age sites run into 120. Sedentarization started in areas con- 
ducive to field crops and pasturage, which points to the pastoralist back- 
ground of the settlers. First the easter part of the Ephraimite hills was 
resettled; only later were the western slopes and hills inhabited. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon should probably be sought in the difficulties of 
on, an obstacle that did not face the settlers on the eastern side. All 


the Early Iron Age sites were at some distance from the cities; the latter were 
yal 


defores 








apparently still inhabited as the process of sedentar 





ation got under ws 





25. See Mazar, B. 1986:1-34 
2% Gonen 1984, 

Finkelstein, 1. 1988:186-187, 
Gonea 1981; Finkelstein, . 191. 
2 Finkelstein, | 1985:166-167; 1988218-220, 
30 Finkelstein, I. 1988:1 19-208, esp. 185-189; Mazar, A. 1990:335, 
Cf, Ablstrien 19826, 
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‘About half of the new settlements consisted of only a few houses. The other 
half were small villages and towns. Settlements whose built-up area ex- 
‘ceeded one and a half acres, such as Ai and Raddana, did not even make up a 
fourth of the total figure, Translated in terms of population size this means 
that only two or three out of ten new settlements had a population exceeding 

ate about eight 
hundred people.?? These larger towns were more or less evenly spaced apar 
there was often a limited number of small villages and hamlets in their 
immediate vicinity. 

The situation in the more northerly situated region of Manasseh was 
slightly different. The environment was far more suitable to habitation her 
than in Ephraim. Twenty-two Late Bronze Age sites are known from 
Manasseh, as compared to a hundred sites from the Early Iron Age, The 
settlements were larger than those in Ephraim; about half of them could be 
characterized as medium-sized villages. Most of the sites are located on the 


a hundred persons. One of the largest sites could accommo 











edges of the larger valleys. In some respects the settlement in Manasseh 
followed the same pattern as in Ephraim: the early sites are concentrated in 
of the settle 
Here, too, the problems of deforestation are the most likely explanation, The 





ast, those in the west representing a secondary sta 





ent. 





new settlements are found alongside and between the towns from the Late 
Bronze Age Shechem, Tirzah and Hepher. The population of the 
latter may be qualified as urban, Thefe is thus a coexistence, and to some 


such as 











degree cohabitation, of an indigenous sedentary element and new groups in 
the pro arization.'S 
The new settlements in Ephraim and Manassch have a number of charac- 





88 of sed 





teristics in common.’ Most of the towns are unfortified and relatively small 
In the larger settlements, such as Raddana, the houses form a pattem of five 
or six compounds; the large village is organized as a cluster of hamlets.*7 
Usually the houses stand in a circle, their entrances facing a common coun 
yard. The large open spaces within the villages served as livestock paddocks. 
‘The architecture is almost completely domestic; it is extremely rare to find 
remna 











nts of buildings with a public function, Nearly all the houses belong to 


32 ‘The population ste is estimated by mulipying the size of the site by a density factor 
of 25 persons per dunam (Finkelstein. 1988:193). The major ste here selected is Yirbet 
Marjama (= Baal-shalishah, 2 Kings 4:42 1), sce Mazar, A. 1976; Zohar 1980; Mazar, A. 
19820:171-174 

33 "Finkelstein, 1, 1988:192-193, 

M Zertal 19860. 

35 Finkelstein, 1. 1988:80-91; Mara, A. 19903336 

36 The following account is largely based on Finkelstein, 1988:237-291 

37 See Callaway 1985:34; Sager 1985b:18-23, 
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the ‘four-room house’ type or its variant the ‘three-room house’. This type is 
usually considered characteristically Israelite, even though it has Middle 
Bronze Age antecedents and has also been found outside Israel proper. 
Regarded as specifically Israelite, too, are the so-called ‘collared rim’ jars, a 
prevalent type in the pottery of the new settlements. The open areas within 
the settlements contained smal silos that were dug in the ground and could 
be covered by a stone. The settlers grew grain, but com cultiv 
hhave been a new skill to them since their houses lacked appropriate storage 
facilities. Another remarkable feature is the absence of objects or sherds 
from elsewhere. It shows that the villages were basically self-sufficient and 
did not engage in trade, 














in must 



























The 





ociology of the Early Israelite Settlements 








To discover the social structure of the early Isralite settlements, the archaeo- 
logical data must be supplemented by information extracted from the biblical 
records, The joint evidence suggests that most of the new settlements were 
inhabited by one extended family or clan only. Co-residence usually implied, 
unity. I has been observed, in connec- 
tion with early Israelite society, that 





or was construed to imply, cons: 








in early times clan and dwelling-place, which in the conditions of ancient 
Israel means clan and town, often coincided We must imagine the numerous 
townlets of the countryside each preponderantly inhabited by members of the 
same clan. 





Biblical evidence in support of this statement includes the genealogies in 
which place names are identified with personal names (e.g., 1 Chronicles 
7:31). Toponyms often preserve the names of the founding families of the 
settlements; the patter is evident in such names as Hazar-Addar (TH=3n), 
“Enclosure of the Addar family’ (Numbers 34:4), Gibeath-Phinehas (rv22 
ons), ‘Hill of the Phinehas family’ (Joshua 24:33), Ramathaim-zuphim 
721), ‘Height of the clan of the Zuphites’ (1 
amuel 1:1; ef. 9:5), and Atroth-shophan (je ™msz), ‘Encampments of 
the Shophan fam ie such territorial 








(ty oro, read ome 











ly’ (Numbers 32:35).*° Interesting, 100, 





3 de Geus 1976:138. CF. Gottwald 1979:316: the mifpabd “had a vital regional or 
ncighborhood character which might be coextensive with a rural neighborhood, a cluster of 
small setlements,a single stlement and environs, or segment ofa large settlement.” See 
also Prick 1989:50. 

39 The -ayim ending has probably locative force, see Rainey 1978. 

49 Sager 198Sb:24 mentions Gath-simmon, ‘Esate of the Rimmon family’ (Joshua 
19:45) as another instance. Since this place-name occurs already in the Amarna letters (EA 
25046), i cannot be taken as evidence of the Isacie settlement. The name Gath-Hepher 
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designations as Eretz-shalisha (n@¢77W), ‘the land of the Shalishah family’ 
(1 Samuel 9:4; cf. 1 Chronicles 7:37), Eretz-shaalim (50779), ‘the land 
of the Shual family’ (1 Samuel 9:4; ef. 1 Chronicles 7:36), and Eretz-Zuph 
(7p 17), ‘the land of the clan of the Zuphites” (1 Samvel 9:5; cf, 1 Samuel 
iat 

In the Early Iron Age, most Isreelite towns will have been dominated by a 
single family. Ophrah, the unidentified town of Gideon situated near 
‘Samaria, is called ‘Ophrah of the Abiezrites’ (Judges 8:32). The ‘men of the 
town’ (andé har, Judges 6:27) belonged to the clan of Abiezer of which 
Joash, Gideon's father, was the head (cf. Judges 6:34).42 Another case in 
point is the city of Nob. It was a city of priests (1 Samuel 22:19) under the 
leadership of Ahimelech the son of Ahitub. Because Saul suspected 
Ahimelech of having conspired against him, he decided to execute the priest 
with his entire 
cighty-five priests were killed (1 Samuel 22:18), which probably amounted 
to the entire male population of the town. If they are referred to as a bét “Ab, 
it is because the family of Ahimelech the son of Ahitub enjoyed such 
prominence thatthe other inhabitants of the town were thought of as belor 














nily (bét “ab, 1 Samuel 22:16). As a result, a total of 








ing to the same group. What the text calls 
unit of putative common descent 

‘The original coincidence of clan and settlement has led to the survival of 
lan 





family’ was a clan, i¢., a social 





nes in toponyms. In the Samaria ostraca, administrative notices from 
the beginning of the 8th century BC, seven clan names known from the 
Bible occur as regional place 








nes. In biblical genealogies, the seven 
seh (Josh 





clans in question are said to go back to the children of Mani 
; Numbers 26:30-33), Manasseh being known, not only as one of the 
s of Israel, but also as the name of the region around Samaria. The 
that lived in the area gave their names to their respective settlements. Settled 
social groups, because of their physical immobility, were defined as much by 
their village as by their lineage, and often no distinction was made between 
the two. 














He as well in the 
itorial leadership and judicial authority. The Israelite 


The close association between clan and town is notice: 





organization of t 





oshua 19:13; 2 Kings 14:25) presents a similar case, since Tel Gath-Hepber contains 
traces of urban settlement of the Late Bronze Age, sce Gal 1992:18, $6 
41° Mazar, B, 1986:46-47; Sager 1988b:2 
42 Cf. the observations by de Geus 1983: 
4 For this definition see Sahlins 1968:52. CY. Westbrook 1991:134-136 who suggests 
that Ahimelech was the head of ‘the house of his father’ because its inheritance was sill 
undivided, 
‘Rainey 1967; Shea 1977; Kaufman, IT. 1982; 1992 
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towns were largely autonomous units. Theirs was a form of self-government 





in which the ‘men of the town’ (7an3é Ad‘), that is all the adult male 
inhabitants, had a say.*5 Leadership lay with the zégénim, the ‘elders’, also 
known as Sarim, ‘chiefs’ #6 Their title suggests that age was the criterion on 
which they were selected, but this may be misleading. A senator o: 
‘alderman is not necessarily advanced in age. Judging by the equivalent terms 





borim, ‘aristocrats’ (1 Kings 21:8.11) and gd6lé hat, ‘prominent men of 
the city’ (2 Kings 10:1-2), the elders are ‘the grown-up men of the powerful 
families who de facto have the power to rule.” They can also be referred to 
1s nedtbim, ‘nobility’ * 

The leadership of the elders included judicial authority.” In a segmentary 
society such as ancient Israel, judicial authority was vested in different 
institutions, each corresponding with a particular level of social organization. 
Conflicts within the family (the bér “4b) were adjudicated by the pate 
familias (cf. Genesis 31; 38).% At the level of the clan, on the other hand, the 
-aceful solution of conflicts was the joint concern of the heads of the 























tent families. Clans being largely conterminous with towns, disputes 
between families were presumably adjud 

of the town’ met in a judiciary council at which the elders presided (cf 
Deuteronomy 21:1-9.18-21; 
the elders to direct the proceedings in such a way as to negotiate a solution 
t would have the support of the community. They were acting as ‘judges 


ated ‘in the pate’. Here ‘the men 











2:13-21; 25:5-10).5! It was incumbent upon 





(opétim), a position they assumed when the circumstances demanded it. 

The rel 
varied. In Succoth, for instance, which reportedly had seventy-seven ‘chiefs 
and elders’ (Judges 8:14), it would seem thatthe elders were conterminous 
with the family-heads of the town.5? Yet it can hardly be expected that the 
families that made up a given clan were consistently equal in size, wealth, 





tionship between ‘the men of the town’ and the elders will have 





45 See Wolf 1947; Schifer-Lichtenberger 1983287322 
46 ‘See Bornkamm 1959; McKemzie, J. L, 1989; Dus 1960; van der Ploeg 1961; Reviv 
1989, 


Pedersen 192636. 
4 Onthe existence ad the role ofthe aristocracy in Israel see van der Toor 1985:102. 
mr 

© On the judicial system in ancient Israel see Macholz 1972; Weinfeld 1977; Whitelam 
1979; Wilson 19834; 1983; Niehe 1987 

50° Wilson 1983b-233, 

51 Fora classical description of the distribution of justice “in the gate’ see Kishler 
1953:143-171, 

SE McKenzie, JL. 1959-535 suggests thatthe ‘elders’ of Succoth actualy consisted of 
the entire male population. Much depends, ofcourse onthe size ofthe city, Inthe city-state 
‘of Emar there were atleast eighty notables inthe Old Babylonian period, see AEM 1/2 
(ARM 26), 256:14-1 
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and importance. Also in a primarily rural society, some people do better than 
others. Notwithstanding statements to the contrary, the Israelite clan was not 

re reckon with the presence in the clan of 
leading families, whose heads would naturally predominate in its council; 
they were the ‘elders’. By implication, the circle of ‘elders’ will normally 
have been smaller than that of ‘the men of the town’. 

‘The predominance ofa single family could lead to the eclipse of the elders 
by the paterfamilias of the leading family. Though formally one of the elders, 
he would in reality have the position of a local chieftain. Such was the 
situation inthe clan of the Abiezrites which looked upon Gideon as its leader 
Judges 6-8). The Hebrew term’ that corresponds to the function of ‘clan 
der’ or ‘spokesman of the elders’ is nd‘? A portrait of such a local 
chieftain has been preserved in the relatively late Book of Job.55 





egalitarian.’ We should the 

















‘When I went out tothe gate ofthe town, 
and set up my seat in the city square, 

the junior men would see me and withdraw 

the senior men would rise and stand; 

Chiefs would refrain from speaking 

putting their hand to their mouth; 

the Voices ofthe leaders would die down, 

land their tongues would cleave to their palate. 
Every ear would hear and bless me, 

every eye would see and approve me, 

when T came to the rescue of the poor who cried, 
of the fatherless who had none to help him. 








Job 29:7-12 


‘The passage intimates thatthe chief did not owe his position toa formal elec- 
tion, but to the general recognition of his superiority. Because of the respect 
he commanded with the other ‘chiefs’ (Grim) and ‘leaders’ (négidim) of his 
town, his opinion prevailed and his words carried the greatest weight 

In the early period, the local chief could also be referred as ‘the judge’ 
(Sopét), a8 in the Book of Judges. Even up to the days of Isaiah, there was 
an overlap between the offices of the Sper and the Sar, the ‘leader’ (Isaiah 
1:23). By extrapolation, the judge was probably also a political and military 
leader in earlier times. In cities where one of the elders tended to eclipse the 
others, the ‘judge” would be a chief with administrative, judicial, and military 








53 Cf. Kippenberg 1982-36-37. Contrast the view of Mendenhall 1976:137 and 
Gottwald 1979:passim (cf, . 883 5. Egalitarianism), who consider the Israelite clans to 
Ihave been pragmatic and egalitarian. 

54 See Thiel 1980:108. 

35 On the sociological background ofthe Book of Job see Albertz 1981 
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responsibilities.*6 Such chiefs are presented in the Book of Judges as 
national figures, leading Israel in battle and seeing their people through some 
difficult moments. It has long been acknowledged by biblical scholarship, 
however, that the judges were operating on a more local scale; they seem to: 
have been the heads of their clans.57 Theirs was not a formal function but a 
position; some facets of their leadership, such as their military role, were 
temporary.‘ 












Family and Clan 





The current Hebrew term for family, bér “ab (plural bét “ab01),°° means 
literally ‘the house of the father’ It is the customary view among biblical 
scholars that it designates the extended family.! By common definition, the 
extended family embraces three to four generations: husband and wife, pos- 
sibly one of two elderly parents, sons, both married and unmarried, single 
daughters, grandchildren in the pate 
uncles, aunts, or cousins. In addition to its consanguineous 
manumitted slaves who had 
decided to stay with their former master), their wives, and their children, if 
any. The membership of the bét “ab, thus defined, 
fifty persons. 

Ithas been argued, in defiance of the prevailing opinion, that the bét “ab 
nily of about six or seven individuals. If the bét “ab 
el, it is unlikely that it 
should only designate the extended family. Indeed, there are a number of 




























al line, and in some cases unmarried 








nbers, th 
family included slaves and retainers (¢. 








‘ould run into more than 


refers to the nuclear f 





‘was indeed ‘the smallest social unit’ in ancient Ist 





36 de Geus 1966. 

57 See Sapin 1982:10. 

S# Cf. Wilson 1983b:240. In exceptional circumstances, the city council could be forced 
to accep the leadership of someone who did not belong to the native families, but who might 
secure effective protection against atack from marauders, ce Reviv 1966, 

59 Cf. Jolon/Muraoka § 136n. The consiruction *hiie “abot, used by some authors 
(eg, Halpern 1983:242.243), is not found in the Hebrew Bible 

%3 ‘For literature on the bét “ab see Pedersen 1926:46-60; Causse 1937:15-17; Rost 
1938:43-S9; Mendelsohn 1948; Elliger 1955; Chamberlayne 1963; Porter 1967; Rodd 1967; 
Andersen 1969; Weinberg 1973; de Vaux 1976? 1-37-43; de Geus 1976:133-196; Thiel 
1976; Gouwald 1979:285-292: Thiel 1980:110-116; Scharbert 1982; Lemche 1985:245. 
200; Stager 1985-18-23; Meyers 1988: 128-138; Westbrook 1991:12-14, For comparative 
Purposes the socal organization of Arab groups, modem and ancien, is frequently adduced, 
see Henninger 1943; Tannous 1944; Ashkenany 1989; Dosal 1956: Scharbert 1958:72-87 
(with extensive bibliography}; Ammar 1970 

Thus, ex, de Geos 1976:134; Thiel 1980:110; Scharbert 1982-213-237. 

2 Gortwald 1979:285: ‘a theiving deth-”av might easly comprise from fifty to one 
‘hundred persons.” 

(3 “Lemche 1985:245-200; 1988:93-99. 
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texts in which the term bét “ab is used for the nuclear family. Thus in Judges 
14:19 the term refers to Samson and his parents, a family of just three 
persons (cf. vv. 2, 9). Admittedly, the bét “abét mentioned in the Bible are 
frequently large. It could be objected, however, that many biblical figures are 
‘men of importance who were able to support such households; their families 
need not be representative of those of ordinary Israelites. To do justice to 
such considerations, we should not seek to impose our sociological catego- 
ries upon the Hebrew term. An exhaustive analysis of the usage of bét “ib 
leads to the conclusion that the term can designate the nuclear family, the 
extended family, or the lineage. The term, in other words, cuts across the 
current anthropological classifications 

Since the term ber “ab is susceptible of different definitions, itis nec 
sary to step back from the lexicographic problem in order to establish the 
‘usual family situation of the Israelites. One of the biblical passages providing 
us with some de 
Leviticus 18:6-16.% Though the text does not use the term bér “ab, itis 
directed against acts of promiscuity committed in the context of the Israelite 
family. The chapter addresses the Israelite male in the prime of his life, head 
of his family, his aged parents still alive, In a series of injunctions, all sexual 

















s about the size and structure of the Israelite household is 











contacts with individuals related by kin (baSar, literally flesh’) are 
prohibited. Mother, sister, granddaughter, half-sister, matemal aunt, paternal 
‘unt, daughter-in-law, and sister-in-law are listed as illicit sexual partners for 
ther and paternal uncle are prohibited as sexual partners for a 
the law forbids those contacts for which 
there were ready occasions, the chapter proves the actual co-residence of the 
family group.S? The prohibitions show thatthe family, comprising up to four 
generations in the direct li 

‘The inference from Leviticus 18 appears to be at odds with the statement 
that ‘the main part of the [Ist 
families.’68 It would also seem to contrast with the archaeological evidence 

















, actually lived together. 





] populace consisted of small nuclear 





which shows that only very few structures in the Early Iron Age settlements 
were large enough to accommodate an extended family of the size adum- 
brated in Leviticus 18. The ground plans of excavated Iron Age dwellings 
indicate that twenty persons was the absolute maximum which a house might 
accommodate. Pillared houses in the hill country possessed an interior 





© Lemehe 1985:251-259, 
See in particular Elliger 1985; Porter 1967. 
© Porter 196739. 

8 Lemche 1988:93. 

® de Geus 19762135. 
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space of less than fifty square metres; for those in the steppe the interior 
space did not exceed seventy-five square metres.7 According to ethno- 
archaeological research on the relation between floor area and household size 
in traditional societies, about ten square metres of roofed dwelling area is 
needed per person.”! This would mean that the average Israelite house could 
‘accommodate about four persons: father, mother, and two children.72 Itis 
physically impossible that a kin-related group of about twenty or so persons 
‘would share the same domestic quarters 

Ifthe idea of the extended family as a domestic unit must be abandoned, 
then, what about the physical proximity ofthe kin-related persons mentioned 
in Leviticus 18? New insights into the residential patterns of the ancient 
Israelites may provide an answer. The archaeology shows that the individual 
Israelite house was often linked to one or two others by common walls. 
Though in close contiguity, each house had a separate entrance that could be 
reached from a courtyard shared by the others. Such clusters of dwellings 
are characteristic of the residential organization at places like Raddana and 
i. Compounds of this kind from the later Iron Age can be isolated in such 
settlements as Tell Beit Mirsim, Tell Far‘ah, and Tell en-Nasbeh. It has been 
suggested that these compounds were inhabited by an expanded family or a 
‘g0up of interrelated families,73 

Ethno-archaeological parallels based on modern and early modem Arab 








residential patterns can be adduced in support of this reconstruction. Some 





ithors point to the phenomenon of the za“ila, ‘joint family’, consisting of 
father, mother, children, wedded sons and their wives and children, unwed 
Paternal aunts, and sometimes even unwed paternal uncles. The za‘ila tends 
to occupy a compound of dwellings built close together or even attached to 
‘one another. The land it owns is farmed collectively; upon the death of the 
paterfamilias it is divided among the heirs. In agricultural villages, this is the 
usual organization; in towns and cities the nuclear family is more 
mportant.”4 

‘The description of the Arab joint family matches many of the character. 
istics generally attributed to the extended family in early Israel. The relatives 
that make up the za‘ila compare to the persons mentioned in Leviticus 18. 
When the archaeological evidence is added to the ethno-archaeological evid- 
cence and the biblical descriptions, it becomes very likely that the Israelite bét 




















% Suager 19856:17-18, 

14 Naroll 1962. 

72. Staper 1985b:18. Cf. Adams 1981:144, 

7 Sager 19856:18-23, 

74 ‘See Stager 1985b:18, 20 (with references to Tannous 1944:537 and Luttiyya 
1966:142-143), 
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“ab was often, in fact, an expanded family. Though its members did not live 
in the same house, they lived in close proximity to each other. Many 
activities were performed in common; the residents of the multiple family 
compound formed a unit; they were ‘one flesh’.75 

It is now possible to look afresh at the terminological issue. Though the 
bet *ab can refer to the nuclear family (Judges 14:19), it is usually larger: it 
includes, in addition to the parents and their children, the spouses of the sons 
and their offspring, and possibly unmarried relatives, servants, and retainers 
(Judges 18, ef. 17:5.12; Micah 7:5-6). In most instances, then, the bér “ab 
consisted of a compound of two, three or four houses, in which the brothers 
‘dwelt together’ (Deuteronomy 25:5; Psalm 133:1).76 The one ‘house of the 
father’ consisted of more than one actual house, While it is true that most 
Israelites lived in small nuclear families, it is equally true that most bét “abée 
were expanded or joint families. The size of the bét “ab will have depended 
on a number of factors: the fertility of the couple, the health of the children, 
the presence of male offsprit 
Of the paterfamilias. The regular clusters of two or three houses, attested for 
the Early Iron Age, suggest an ave 
“ab. 





d last but not least the financial resources 











ge of about fifteen persons per bér 





‘A ‘house’ in the Hebrew terminology is both a social unit and a material 





structure. To illustrate the two levels of meaning of the term bay, “house”, the 
story of Micah and the Danites may be quoted (Judges 17-18), The Danites, 
t to Micab that it would be 
preferable for him to be the priest of an entire “tribe and clan’ (lé¥éber 
‘lemispahd) than of ‘the house of one man’ (lebét "TF "ehéid, Sudges 18:19). 
1 's family. His one 
‘house’ was spread over a number of buildings, though: hence the use of the 
plural in Judges 18:14 ("Do you know that in these houses there is an ephod 
With teraphim and a metal-coated image?’) for the more usual singular else- 
where (cf. Judges 17:4, according to which the image was ‘in the house of 
Micah’), The relation between the plural and the singular is made explicit in 
Judges 18:22: Micah’s family (i.e. his sons and their families) lived in ‘the 





convinced the Levite who was acting as a pri 











‘house’ of one man is clearly a reference to M 











75. For a description of dwelling patierns of family groups on the bass of some biblical 
texts see Gottwald 1979-291, 

"7 "Thiel argues (1980:113) that these texts, in theit very allusion tothe co-residence of 
the extended family indicate that the prevaling paterns of dwelling had become based on 
the nuclear family. They would idealize a pas situation, Thiel works on the mistaken 
assumption, however, that extended family co-residence should occur in undivided 
<dwelling-spaces (1980-110), 

"7Cr, the estimated number of about twelve to fourteen persons per extended family in 
antiquity, see Burch 19 
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houses that were adjacent to (“im, ie., clustered around) the house of Micah’. 
Since Micah was a man of wealth, his family (his ‘house’, Judges 18:25) 
probably comprised a significant number of males, though they were no 
match forthe six hundred men of the tribe of Dan (Judges 18:26, ef. v.11). 

‘The very designation bét “ab implies patriarchy.” In this respect, the 
Israelite family reflects the male-dominated character of the ancient Near 
Eastern world. Women were almost invisible inthe Israelite society. Where- 
‘as men might be seen discussing in the city gate or at the local sanctuary, it 
was considered inappropriate to address a woman in the public areas of the 
city. Only outside the gate, in the fields or at the well, might women be 
spoken to.”? The traditional place of the women was at home and in the 
family. Here too, however, they did not freely mingle with the men of the 
household. Especially in the upper classes, women had their own quarters in 
the house, presumably in the upper storey. Like her Babylonian sister, the 
Israelite woman was expected to remain indoors most of the time. 
hours of the day her principal form of contact with the outer world was 
visual; through the lattice of the win 
below.$! 

Leadership within the family lay with the paterfamilias or, should he be 
100 old, his tor. The latter is referred to as the “brother’ 
cor ‘eldest brother’ by his own generation, and as the déd, “senior paternal 
uncle’, by the next. David's family was convened by his ‘brother’ (1 $ 
20:29); the leadership of Saul's family lay with his déd (1 Samuel 10:14- 
15), to be identified with Ner the father of Abner and son of Abiel (1 Samuel 
14:50-51). In connection with the term déd, it should be noted that itis not a 
mere equivalent of “ahi “ab, “brother of the father’, but a designation of the 
oldest brother of the father having the status of paterfamilias.® It is in this 








‘or many 





jow she could look at life in the streets 





st-born son, the b 








samuel 












Samuel 10:13-16),* as director of family burials (Le 


6:10), and as redeemer (Leviticus 25:49). 





(On patriarchy in Israel see Mace 195346575, 
® See de Geus 1995:77. 





80 de Geus 1995:40. 
{See Judges 5:28; 1 Samuel 19:12; 2 Samuel 6:16; 2 Kings 13:17; Jeremiah 9:20, Joet 
29, 


2 For discussions ofthe term dd see Pedersen 1926:74; Stamm 1960; Ap-Thomas 
1961; Rodd 1967.20; Sanmarin Ascaso 1977 

3” On his return to Gibeah Saul reports to his déd, not his father. The name of Saul's 
dd is Nex, a beober of his father and a son of Abiel, ccording to Samuel 14:49-51. Itis 
perhaps duc tothe leading positon of Ner that he is made the father of Kish and hence the 
srandfather of Saul in | Chronicles 8:33;9:39, 

The Hebrew term did is the etymological corespondent of Amorte diidum, and the 
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‘The Israelite family was patrilineal and patrilocal. Upon her marriage, the 
‘woman adopted the family name of her husband (Isaiah 4:1; Tobit 2:8) 
and—sometimes after an intermediate stage during which she periodically 
received her husband in the house of her parents*5—moved in with her in- 
laws, Male descendants, whether wedded or unwedded, remained in the 
family household. It was not until the death of the paterfamilias that the bét 
“ab would normally split: the ancestral estate (nahdld) was divided between 
the sons, with a preferential portion for the first-born.*® If the circumstances 
ist-bom, too, who inherited the family 
pound and succeeded his father as paterfamilias, The division of the bér 


did not dictate otherwise, it was the 











“ab led usually to the creation of new bér “abd, often located in the vic 
‘Only when the arable land grew insufficient to feed the interrelated families 
was there @ need for some of them to move and found a new settlement 





(sometimes referred to as a ‘daughter’ settlement) where they could cultivate 
self periodically—though not too 
‘often, considering the average of between two and three children per family. 

There were firm ties between the bér “ab and its nahdla, inheritance, the 
term used for the parcel of land that the family owned. The inheritance was 
the ‘inheritance of the fathers’ (nahdlat “abdt, 1 Kings 21:3). It could not 
simply be sold or exchanged, even if its sale would be to the material ad- 
antage of the family (1 Kings 21:18), An important reason why the family 
nd was inalienable was that fact that the ancestors were buried there.87 
Upon his death, the Israelite was to be buried ‘in the grave of his father (and 
mother)’ Judges 8:32; 2 Samuel 2:32; 17:23; 19:37; 21:14), Continuation of 
lites than 


ew land, This situation would repeat 















the cult of the ancestors, hardly less important among the Isr 
among their neighbours, was contingent upon the continued possession of 
the estate, Attachment to the land was thus inspired not only by sentimental 
motives, but also by considerations of family piety. The land was more than 
‘an economic asset; it represented the family, joining the ancestors with their 
progeny and objectifying the irreducible bonds of kinship and descent upon 
which the early Israelite society was founded.** 





Clan and Tribe 


According to Joshua 7:14-18, the bét “ab is part of a larger social group 
called the mipdd, Though the latter term is frequently rendered as “family” 


semantic equivalent of Sumerian p ab ill a 
55" See van der Tooen 199427374, 
6 ‘See Mendelsohn 1989: Henninger 1968: Tsevat 1973 
{Schaeffer 1915:43. Cf. Westbrook 19912435 
8 Freely after Fortes 1987-125 an analysis ofthe Tallensi homestead, 
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in English, the word ‘clan’ seems more appropriate.*9 In spite of the 
oceasional parallelism between bét “ab and mifpahd (Genesis 24:38-419; 
Exodus 6), the two terms stand for distinct realities.% In the social fabric of 
ancient Israel a central role devolved upon the mifpahd. A correct under- 
standing of the term is essential for the reconstruction of the early Israelite 
society 22 

In the systematic of Joshua 7:14-18, the miipahd is a collection of related 
bét *Ab6t. In current anthropological terminology it might be called a 
lineage’, Le., a group of interelated but autonomous families 93 The binding 
‘element of the lineage group is descent from a common paternal ancestor. If 
the lineage persists for a sufficient amount of time and thus acquires perma- 
nent significance, it becomes a clan. The change in terminology follows from 
the inevitable doubts surrounding the reality of the kinship claims. The 
clan in traditional anthropological usage is a unit of putative rather than 
demonstrable common descent. The Hebrew terminology does not have a 
‘one-to-one correspondence with the modern anthropological jargon. By our 
standards, a large bét "ab might be a clan. It would not do, however, to write 
off the Hebrew terminology for being inconsistent; as a rule, the bét "ab 
ind the mifpad the clan.25 

The bét “ab cannot subsist without the miipahd. Whereas the former is 
exogamous, the latter tends to be endogamous: most people married outside 
their immediate family, but inside their clan.% Though both biblical and 
comparative evidence shows that intermarriage did occur between leading 
families of different clans 7 cl 














designates the joint family 














in exogamy remained an exception, Custom 
encouraged a man to marry a woman from among the girls of his clan (his 
“brothers' and his ‘am, ‘people’, Judges 14:3).°8 One of the considerations 
in favour of endogamy was economic: the marriage money would thus 








Pace Gottwald, whose rejection ofthe translation ‘clan’ is based on the idea thatthe 
clan is by definition exogamous. which cannot be proven forthe mifpaha (1979:301, 315) 
Goitwald concedes, though, that the mifpad was in a varity of ways functionally 
comparable to te clan (1979:315-318). 

9 See on the terminology used here Westbrook 1991-21-22. 

9 Pace Pedersen 1926:47 who states that there is no sharp distinction between the {wo} 
‘though perhaps not sharp, the distinction is real enough 

% For literature on the milpaba see, in addition 10 the studies mentioned in note 60, 
Rogerson 1978:86-101; Gottwald 1979:257-284; Thiel 1980:101-108; Halpern 1983:242 
244; Levine, B. E. 1983: Zobel 1986; Meyers 1988:126-128. 

9 "See, eg., Sahlins 1968:15. 

‘Sabine 1968.52. 

% For the Hebvew terminology see Wolf 1946a; 1946. 

% de Geus 1976:135-137; ef. also the discussion by Gottwald 1979:301-315, who 
‘emphasizes that the Israelite mifpad was not exogamous. 

"See Scharbert 19S8:82 and n. 37 

98 CE Neufeld 1944:138, 
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remain within the clan; so would the paternal inheritance of orphaned 
women (Numbers 36:1-12).!0° Hardly less important, perhaps, was the 
social motive. The choice of a marriage partner followed the principle that the 
woman should not be too far removed from the family of the man, lest she 
introduce foreign elements. In practice this meant that marriage partners 
tended to belong to the same social group, in terms of both clan and class.10! 
‘Also geographical proximity played a role: men were likely to marry a girl 
from their town or neighbourhood; since town or neighbourhood were 
usually coextensive with the clan, the marriage was likely to be within the 
clan as well. In the post-exilic era, endogamy acquired religious value. The 
virtuous Israelite married within his or her tribe (fylé) and lineage (patria, 
‘sperma tés patrias, Judith 8:2; Tobit 1:9; 3:15; 4:12-13; 7:12) 

"The clan had to defend the interests of its constituent families.!°2 The 
practice of the redemption of land is a case in point. Each family had the 
usufruct of a nahald, a plot of land considered to be its ancestral inheritance. 
Under normal circumstances, the family lived off its land; in times of penury, 
though, it could be forced to sell the land. Should this come to pass, it w 
incumbent upon the nearest kin in the clan to buy it, according to the 
‘custom of the g2ulld. Because the buyer, known as the ‘redeemer’ (g3°é)), 
belonged to the clan, the land remained within the kinship group (Jeremiah 
32:6-15). For the same reason, members of the mispahd had both the right 
fand the duty to redeem the land of their ‘brothers’ that had been sold to 
outsiders (Leviticus 25:48), The miipahd ultimately bore responsibility for 
enforcing the right of vengeance (2 Samuel 14:7). The clan was a body with 
a corporate responsibility in juridical and ethical matters (Leviticus 20:5; 
25:10.41; Numbers 27:11). In addition to these functions, the clan period. 
lly engaged in religious community rituals (see 1 Samuel 20:6.29; cf. 
Exodus 12:21; Zechariah 12:12-14; Esther 9:28).!08 

Perhaps the core element of cohesion in the clan was the common title to 
the land. Though the ancestral eal estate was linked to the bét “ab, the outer 
limit of the right of inheritance was the mispahd. If a man died childless, his 
land passed to his nearest relative in the mifpahd (Numbers 27:8-11). The 
relationship between the family and its nahdla, as compared to that of the 
clan and the nahdld, is perhaps best expressed by saying that the bét “ab had 



































 Onthe significance ofthe maar sce Burrows 1938 

100 CF Gottwald 1979:265-267, 

OL CF Pedersen 1926:64, 

102 CF Gotwald’s definition (19792257) ofthe mispaba asa ‘protective association of 
families” and a ‘community of shared interests 

103 "See also Zobel 1986°91-92. 
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the usufruct of its parcel, whereas the mipakd owned it. What was inherited 
by the son was the land’s possession, not its ownership." As a corporate 
group, the clan had shared access to certai 
cistem, a threshing floor, and a winepress, all implements whose possession 





ilities, such as a communal 


‘would be somewhat of a luxury for the individual family. The system has 
been compared with that of the musha in the modern Middle East, based on 
the communal property of the land which is allotted every two years. The 
parallel has no probative value, but it is suggestive of the possible customs 
prevailing in the clan system. !05 


Since the common ties to the land were so 





important @ factor in the 
‘mi§pahd, the clan was necessarily limited in size and mobility. The distance 
between the land which a family farmed and the place where it lived could 
not be too great, lest the time spent in traveling exceed the time spent labour- 
ing. Since a minimum amount of land is needed per person for subsistence, 











the mifpahd could not grow indefinitely. The estimated figure for the popu- 

d 
five hundred persons. In the Early Iron Age settlements a figure of 
sonable.!07 If the 
‘entire village were part of the miSpahd, as often happened, the ordinary clan 
‘would not comprise more tl 


lation of a farming village in the later Iron Age is between three hundred 








between a hundred and two hundred persons seems re 





e hundred persons, children, slaves, and 





retainers included. 0 Members of the clan would normally be tied to its main 
settlement because of their links with the land. Absence from the settle 
porary; for important events one returned to 


‘one’s town of origin (ef. 1 Samuel 20:29). 





nt 
was exceptional and usually te 





‘One of the differences in Gonnotation between bér “ab aid mikpaha is the 
diachronic dimension of the former and the synchronic dimension of the 
of nuance, though: the bér “ab is also a 
cchronic reality, just as the miSpahd is diachronic reality as well. Yet when 


latter. The difference is on 





the emphasis lies on descent from a famous ancestor the favourite term is 
bayt, ‘house, family, dynasty’. Josiah is from the ‘house’ of David (1 Kings 
13:2); one would hardly say that he is from the ‘clan’ of the Davidides (but 
cf. Jeremiah 33:24, with a reference to the mifpahd of David). Likewise, the 
descendants of Jonadab ben Rechab constitute ‘the house of the Rechabites’ 








104 On the undivided inheritance see Westheook 1991:118-141 

105 See de Geus 1983:220-225, 

106 CE. Kotler 1953:56-57 

107 ‘Stager 1985-23. 

108 By this count, the clan of the Abiczrites was exceptionally large, since Gideon is said 
have commanded three hundred men (Jodges 78; 84), which would mean a total population 
figure of well over a thousand. The figure of three hundred may be fictive, though, pace 
"Thiel 1980:122 n 4. 
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(leremiah 35:2.3); they are never referred to as a miipahd. The latter term, 
‘on the other hand, is used in the post-exilic period for guilds or corporations 
of craftsmen living in close proximity to each other (1 Chronicles 4:21).1° 
Co-residence is essential to the mifpaisd; it lies at the basis of the extension 
of the term in post-exilic times. 

‘The role of the milpahd in ancient Israel, especially in the time before and 
during the early monarchy, was important. Itis not true that ‘its influence on 
the daily life ofits members is quite limited."!!! The individual Israelite may 
not have had his clan foremost in his mind; yet it is through his clan that he 
nly period 
the nation did not play that role. The people with whom the individual 
identified were not his compatriots; his ‘people’ (Yam) were primarily the 
members of his clan.!!2 When the woman from Shunem assured Elisha that 
she was perfectly happy because she lived ‘among (her) own people’ (betik 








found his social, juridical, and reli 





jous identity. Certainly in the: 








‘ammt, 2 Kings 4:13), she was not alluding to her nationality but to the fact 
that she was surrounded by her clan, and thus well-protected.!!? Likewise, 
when the young girls from Ramah told Saul that their people (‘am) had a 
sacrificial meal (zebah), they we clan (1 Samuel 9:12). 
The priest who had to marry agit! “from his own people" (mé‘ammayw) had 








e referring to the 


to marry inside his clan (Leviticus 21:14).'!4 





erm 
e seduction of Din 


‘An interesting example of the use of the—by itself very general— 
‘am in the sense of *clan’ is found in the story of 

(Genesis 34). Shechem, the seducer of Dinah, wis 4 son of Hamor, the chief 
man (nd) of the “land” (eres), that is the territory, of the city of Shechem 
(Genesis 34:2), At the bidding of his son, Hamor tried to convince Jacob of 
the advantages of a connubium between the two families. They would 











become ‘one people’ (‘am “ehad, Genesis 34:16, 
mutual advantages of the fusion of two clans into one is the extension of the 
pool of marriage partners (Genesis 34:9, 16, 21) and the increase of the 
common property, consisting inland, livestock and cattle (Genesis 34:10, 
23), Indeed, the clan is endogamous—whereas the family is exogamous— 
ertitory. The clan of which Hamor is the 
chief is conterminous with ‘the men of the city’ (Genesis 34:20), an 





), that is one clan, The 





and shares the ownership of the 





indication of the actual identity of clan and city. If ‘am in this story refers to 


102 de Vaux 1976°.1:120-121 
M0 Cf. Causse 1937:18 “Le lien du sl tend &remplace le lien du sang 
1 Pace Lemehe 198896. 
112 On the ‘amas a consanguineous unit, see Halpern 1981:194-198, 
13 Cf, Weinfeld 1977:68, Shuner, a border town in te territory of Issachar Joshua 
19:18), belonged to Israel (f. 2 Kings £:1-6) 
CE Eiger 1966:200. Note thatthe LXX reads éx 200 yevous oi=08 
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«clan, it may well do so too in the Book of Ruth. When Ruth identifies with 
her widowed mother-in-law’s “people” (Ruth 1:15), she does so in response 
to the injunction to go to the ‘house’ of her own mother (Ruth 1:8); the 
contrast between Ruth's bé “2m and Naomi’s “am suggests that the latter 
designates the clan. 

In early Isracite society, the principal forms of organization were the joint 
family and the clan; they constituted the social world of the individual, the 
milieu in which he moved.''5 The larger unit of the ‘tribe'!'6 was less 
significant a factor in the daily life.""” A comparison of the roles of the clan 








and the tribe will readily illuminate this point. The clan has its judiciary —not 
50 the tribe. When dissatisfied with the judicial proceedings at the level of the 
clan, one had to ask the king to intervene (2 Samuel 14:4-11; 15:1-6; 2 
Kings 8:1-6) since there was no court of appeal at the level of the tribe, The 
clan engaged in corporate rituals (1 Samuel 20;6.21)—not so the tribe. All 
the local sanctuaries mentioned in the Bible or discovered by archaeologists 








appear to 





ave been clan or town sanctuaries. Though sometimes attracting 
worshippers from villages in the region, they were never designed a tribal 
centres of worship. Nor can the exi nphictyonic sanctuaries, serv- 
ing the needs of a confederation of tribes and supported by them, be con- 
vvineingly demonstrated, 1!8 

A majority of scholars a 








ze that the 
tribal system is a fiction; the ver 





ealogical mode! imposed on the 
Variations in the names of the tribes, as 








well as the uncert 





nties whether a 





. demon- 





fen group isa tribe or a c 
te the artificiality of the system. The tribal nar 





stra es are first of all territorial 
indications: names such as Ephraim, Judah, and Napbtali are originally not 


personal but geographical.|!9 Those tribal names which are derived from 








anthroponyms, such as Manasseh, might still owe their use as a tribal desig- 
ed with certain territories. 
though expressed in terms of consanguinity, is primari- 
that 


nation to the fact that they had come to be associa 
Tribal identity, the 
ly based on territorial co-residence. This me: 











i, as a matter of coun 





NS” Cf, Mendenhall 1976:144: peasant societies beyond the immediate kin or village 
_r0up tend to be nonexistent 

'W6 ‘On the imprecision ofthe term sce Rogerson 1978-86-10. 

17 ‘The amount of literature on the Isseite tribes is staggering. Among the more 
important publications see de Geus 1976; Thiel 1976, Gottwald 1979:245-256; Thiel 
1980:10S-110; Halpern 1983:109-183: Lemehe 1985:274-285; Levin 1995. All these works 
contain moe or less extensive bibliographies on the subject. 

See, eg, Thiel 1980:108-109, The failure of the hypothesis of pre-monarchic Ismael 
1s aeial eaguchas been demonstrated by de Geus 1976:nd Lemche 1985, See also 
1983, 
NS Thiet 1976:156-1 




















Alston 1986:37-43, 
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the tribal system is in no way ‘nomadic’ or ‘semi-nomadic’: it could hardly 


have come into existence before the Israelite settlement. 


‘The archaeological and textual study of early Israelite society shows that the 
expanded or joint family and the clan were the most prominent forms of 
social organization. They usually coincided with the resident groups of the 
modest Early Iron Age settlements in the central hill country. Except for the 
one reference to Israel e Merneptah stela (whose interpretation is 
idmittedly difficult), the only evidence for the existence of effective social 
structures at the level above the clan (such as the tribe or the nation) is 
literary. It is widely assumed to be an interpretation of geographical realities 
in terms of genealogical connections. In correspondence with the socio- 
logical picture of early Israel, the predominant forms of the early Israelite 
religion were presumably those of family religion. 











CHAPTER NINE 


A HIDDEN HERITAGE: 
‘THE ISRAELITE CULT OF THE DEAD 


Most of the early Israelites were originally uprooted Canaanites, Though 
their culture gradually developed specifically Israelite traits, the early forms 
of their architecture and pottery reflect continuity with the older Canaanite 
period. Also in respect to their religious culture, the Early Iron Age settlers 
of the hill country were the heirs of the West Semitic religious traditions as 
reflected in the texts from Ugarit and Sam?al. Since the family religion whic 
is adumbrated in these texts by and large conforms to the Old Babylonian 
family religion, early Israelite family religion can be regarded as a variant of 
ancient Semitic family religion in general; which means that it consisted, like 
family religion elsewhere in the Semitic world, of a 
devotion to a local god. This chapter will explore and analyse 
teristics of the early Israelite ancestor cult. 














ncestor cult and the 
charac- 








Patrilineal Inheritance and the Cult of the Ancestors 


Although the biblical records have largely been cleansed of references to a 
cult of the dead, the social framework within which this cult had its function 
has left its imprint on a multitude of passages. Family, descent and patrilineal 
inheritance are key notions in many a narrative, Thus the originally uncon- 
nected traditions about Abraham and Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph have been 
joined together by a fictitious genealogy: the one patriarch is presented as the 
son and heir of the other. The common inheritance is the divine blessing of 
Abraham, programmatically stated in Genesis 12:2 (‘I will make you a great 
nation, and I will bless you, and make your name great ..'). This blessing is 
described as though it were a mysterious endowment bringing fortune and 
success to its possessors.! At Abraham's death, God transferred the blessing 
to Isaac (Genesis 25:11, 773 pi‘el), and Isaac in turn transmitted it to Jacob 
(772 pi‘el, Genesis 27:27-29). Of the twelve sons of Jacob it was Joseph 
who eventually inherited the patriarchal blessing (Genesis 39:2-6), The 
blessing, passing from father to son to grandson, constituted the link 
between the generations, 

















© CL Scharber: 1973:829-8 
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In the patriarchal narratives the ancestral blessing fulfils the role that 
normally devolves upon the ancestral estate. The ancestral estate was the 
concrete blessing which successive patrilineal generations inherited. It was 
the ‘inheritance of the fathers’ (nahdilat “bdr, 1 Kings 21:3), and as such 
acred property. To sell it to someone outside the family, even though he be 





the king himself, would amount to a religious offence, as the story of 
Naboth's vineyard exemplifies (1 Kings 21:1-4). One of the customs 
the ‘levirate 
marriage’. If a man died without leaving a son, his wife was not allowed to 
marry outside the family. One of her husband's kinsmen had to take her as 
his wife, and their first son was reckoned as the son of the dead husband 
himself. The procedure was designed to keep the land in the family.? By the 
same token, the name ofthe deceased was to be kept alive (cf. Deuteronomy 


designed to prevent the alienation of the ancestral estate wi 





25:6). The two goals were intimately related owing to the fact that the dead 
were buried ‘with their fathers’ in the tract of land inherited by the family 
(udges 8:32; 2 Samuel 2:32; 17:23; 19:37; 21:14; 2 Maccabees 12:39). If 
the family parted with the land, then, it would abandon its dead. 
The intimate link between the land and the ancestors has le! 
many of the Palestinian toponyms. A fair number of both Canaanite and 
Israelite place names were origi 
(Gunner, some eight kilometres east of Nazareth, Joshua 19:12, 14), Jezreel 
(ror, Joshua 19:18, modem Zerin), Ibleam (o¥%3, Joshua 17:11-12; 
Judges 1:27, between Ephraim and the Jezree! valley), Jokneam (627p*, in the 
Jezreel valley), and Jokmeam (c20p", 1 Chronicles 6:53[68), in Ephraim) are 
all anthroponyms in origin. If Judah is included in the survey such place 
names as Joktheel (ownp*, Joshua 15:38, near Lachish; pethaps the same 
town as Jekuthiel, 1 Chronicles 4:18), Jokdeam (az7p", Joshua 15:56, in the 
south-central hill country of Judah) and Jekabzeel (Sex3p", or Kabzeel, in 
southern Judah, Nehemiah 11:25) could be added These plac 














traces in 








lly personal names. The sites Jiphthahel 


























2 By marrying the wife of his deceased brother, and providing bec with offspring, aman 
acted conirary to his ovn interes, for he forfeited the iaheritance of his brother to the son 
torn ofthe levirate union. This may have been a consideration in the Deuteronomic legis 
Iation, where itis stipulated that an indispensable requirement forthe performance of the 
Tevirate duty was that brothers should dwell together on the unparttioned family estate 
(Deuteronomy 25:5-10; see Davies, E. W. 1981). A similar concer to that ofthe Israelite 
LLevrate marriage is efected in the inheritance tents from Emar, see Arnaud 1987, 16:31-33 
‘Tsukimoto 1991, 23:38. Compare the testamentary text from Nuzi in which the heir is 
foebidlen to give the property can na-huyri see Lacheman 1976, 2:35 [IM 6818:33}. 

3" Jiphthahel means *May-El-open(-the-womb)'; Jezreel, “May-El-produce-seed 
Tbleam, "May-the-Ancesto...": Jokneam, May-the-Ancestor-Create(-Orfspring)'; Jok 
team, "May-the-Anceaor-Establsh sil. the family line)’ 

4 jokthee! and Jokdeam are of uncertain meaning, cf. Borée 1930-99-10, Jckabzecl 
means *May-El gather’ 
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apparently named after the ancestors whom later inhabitants believed had 
lived there. Their personal name was connected with their inheritance, pre- 
sumably because their veneration played a sole in the tradition of the popu- 
lation of these towns, 

The concem for the survival of the name of the dead was deeply rooted in 
the mind of the early Israelites. ‘To die without leaving a son was feared as a 
‘major misfortune. If there was no male offspring, a man had to take proper 
‘measures to ensure that the regular rites of commemoration would never- 
theless be performed after his death, An anecdote about Absalom provides 
an illustration, 

During his lifetime Absalom had taken a pillar and erected it for himself in 
the King’s Valley, for he thought, “I have no son to invoke my name.’ He 


named the pillar after himself, and it is called Absalom's monument to this 
day 





2 Samuel 18:18 
The text, referring to a 10th century BC Judahite practice, bears a close re- 
semblance to the funerary rituals known from the Ugaritic and the S 
texts. The parallel with the Duties of a Son in the Aqhat 
show that Absalom’s pillar was not to take the place of a son; it was the duty 
Of the son to erect his father’s pillar, and it is this task which Absalom took 
upon himself. Once the pillar was erected, the role of the son would be ‘to 
invoke the name’ (lzhazkfr Sém) of his father. The 
Sam’, 














nalogy with the 
ite funerary inscription, in which successors to the king are enjoined 





{o invoke the name of the dead Panammu, is not fortuitous. The practice 
lover the Semitic world: one of the core duties of the living 
was to ‘invoke’ their ancestors. 





was known 





In the texts from Babylonia, Ugarit, Emar, and Sam?al it is clear that the 
invocation of the dead was not limited to a verbal rite; the invocation was 
also an invitation to eat and to drink. To judge by the interdiction of offerings 
to the dead in Deuteronomy 26:14, the custom of offering food to the dead 
was not unknown in Israel. The Book of Deuteronomy was written by 
Ephraimite religious scholars during their Judaean exile after the fall of 
jamaria in 721 BC.7 Many of the Deuteronomic polemics are addressed 














we “Absélom ligah waryaszeb: 
"amar “ent ben ba Tbr 
itd “Ab im Sad hayes ha 
ives 

6 Forthe Sam’alite phraseology see the section on the cul of the ancestors in Chapter 
Seven, An allusion tothe idiom is perhaps to be found in Psalm 49:12, see Smith, M. S. 
1993, 


behave “t-magpebet “iter be émeq-hammelek kt 
hir Hemi wayyigra”lammassebet ‘al-Femd wayyiqginé? lah 
eh. Is dificult to reconcile this information with 2 Samuel 








7 For the provenance and ideological setting ofthe Book of Deuteronomy see Chapter 
Fourteen 
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against native Israelite practices. Sacrifices to the dead were among these. At 
the payment of the tthe to the temple administration, Israelites had to make a 
formal statement about the ritual purity of their contribution: 






have not eaten from it while in mourning, nor have T removed any of it 
while Iwas unclean, norhave I given any of it tothe dead.* 


Deuteronomy 26:14 






This declaration of innocence derives its sense from the practices it prohibits: 
feeding the dead with portions taken from the daily food of the living was a 
familiar custom to the audience of the Deuteronomists. Nor have the 
Deuteronomists been successful in eradicating the practice entirely. The 2nd 
century BC injunction to ‘place one’s bread on the grave of the righteous’ 
(Tobit 4:17) shows that, centuries after the Deuteronomists, the piety toward 
the dead of some Jews still followed the time-honoured pattems. 

‘The Deuteronomic prohibition of food offerings to the dead is mentioned 
in one breath with the practice of the funeral repast in which the living 
participated. The phrase ‘Ihave not eaten from it while in mourning’ alludes 
to the banquet that was celebrated in connection with the burial of the dead. 
According to Jeremiah 16:6-8 this banquet was part of the normal funeral 
rites, 








Both great ones and stall ones shall die inthis land: they shall not be buried, 
nor shall they lament for them. People will not incise themselves or shave 
themselves bald for them. And they shall not break bread? on the occasion 
‘of the mourning, '! to comfort him for the dead; nor shall they give them the 
cup of consolation to drink for his father or his mother. You shall not enter 
the bar to sit with them to eat and to drink. 12 








Some of these practices are denounced in the Book of Deuteronomy as 
incompatible with the privileged position of the Israelites as ‘children to 
‘ahweh’ (Deuteronomy 14:1-2). The reason for their prohibition must be 
sought in the purpose of the rites: they were not merely expressions of grief, 








© [6° akalt bE?ént mimmennit wele”-bi‘artl mimmennd bétamé? wele?nitatt 
rmimmennd lem. 

9 The saying is tobe compared with Syriac Abiqar (no. 10) which reads "My son, pour 
fut your wine on the graves of the righteous.” For a study of the saying see Greenfield 
1990:199-201. See also Jesus Sirach 30:18 ‘Good things poured out upon a mouth that is 
closed are like offerings of food placed upon a grave 

TO. Reading lem instead of MT lahem cf LXX 6peos. 

Gf. the reference tothe ‘bread of mourning’ (lehem “dnim) in Hosea 9:4 (and Ezekiel 
24:17.22, according tothe emended text) which renders those who touch and ea it impure. 

12 "Jeremiah 16 © times xedlim Spe tannim bares hazzo"t 16” yiggabert wel 
vispéda ahem weti” yitgidad welo” yiggiréah lihem ? »8lA°-yiprést lehem “al-’ébel 
Lent “al-mét w2ia” yatgd “Bt hie tanh “al-"abw we al-"immd * abétniteh 
1a-aiba kee “itm (NIT “Buim) le" we 
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but attempts to bring about a ritual communion between the living and the 
dead. The living tried to reinvigorate the dead by infusing them with the 
substances that symbolized their own life: their hair, their blood, and their 
food. Such rites of Selbstminderung were ultimately meant to transfer a part 
of the vitality of the living to the deceased.!3 

‘The declaration of innocence prescribed by Deuteronomy 26:14, then, 
connects the offerings to the dead with the funeral meal of the living. Sacri- 
ficial rites in which the living and the dead conjointly participated are also 
alluded to in Psalm 16. In accordance with their preternatural state, the dead 
are referred ton this psalm as the ‘holy ones’ (géd6iim) in the earth, that is, 
the nether world. 


Thave said to Yahweh: You are my Lord! I have nothing of value beside 
you. 

As for the holy ones who are in the underworld, the mighty 0n€S wa (os) 

[ shall not bring their libations of blood, nor take their names on my lips, 

Yahweh is my alloted portion and my cup; you hold my lot 

The lines have fallen for me in pleasant places, yea, my inheritance pleases 





The poet reacts against rituals for the dead in which libations were brought 
and the names of the dead were invoked. Whether blood was the actual 
substance of such libations may be doubted. Though the allusion is per 
to acts of self-mutilation to make one’s blood drip upon the grave, itis quite 
as likely that the substance of the libation is merely compared to blood. The 
mention of the ‘portion’ (ménd) and ‘cup’ (kas) of the poet suggests that he 
is thinking of a ritual in which the living enjoyed food (meat) and beverage 
(wine) as well. These are rites of communion with the dead by means of 
mutual ingestion, 











A careful analysis of the relevant passage of Psalm 16 reveals the ideo- 
logy behind the communion meals with the dead. In rather insistent manner, 
the poet uses the language ordinarily associated with the family inheritance. 
He speaks about his ‘inheritance’ (naliald), his ‘portion’ (héleq), and his 
‘lot’ (gérdil); the ‘lines’ (haibalim) by which the limits of the family land 
were established have fallen for him ‘in pleasant places’ (banné‘imtm). The 





'3 Pace Spronk 1986:246-247, who emphasizes thatthe rites were an identification with 
the dead: their prohibition would be due to theit association withthe cult of Baal 

For -win the sense of ‘underworld’ sce Tsurmura 1988:260. Note also the Ugaritic 
‘expression rds, the Rephaim ofthe underwork’ in KTU 1.15 ii 3,14 

15 Psalm 16 2 “imart (read: “amartt) laYHWH "adandy “aud sObdt bal-“Gléka 
ligéddtim “ier -biares hemumd wade — (text. oo corrept for translation) 4 bal 
“assthniskohem middio al-"eSSa” et-Reiion“al-Rpity ° YHWH ménit-belgl wekiat 
imi gira © hail nip élilt barn “imim “ap-nabilat (read nal!) Tape rd 
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terminology of inheritance and land allotment is used here metaphorically, 
however. The inheritance the poet claims to possess is spiritual: itis Yahweh 
himself. The man who is speaking here is a temple servant; asa priest he had 
‘no portion or inheritance with Israel’; Yahweh was his portion and 
inheritance (Deuteronomy 18:1-2; Numbers 18:20; Ezekiel 44:28-30)— 
which means that he lived off the income of the temple cult. 

The use of the terminology of inheritance in combination with a polemic 
‘against the ancestor cult confirms the intimate link between the possession of 
the family inheritance and the cult of the family dead. By their sepulture in 
the family land, it was clear that the ancestors owned that land. Their off- 
spring had received it from them; in a sense, the children lived off their 
forebears. By forsaking the cult of the ancestors (ie., by not offering the 
umes), the living 

















libations due to the dead, and by failing to invoke their 






would lose the moral right to 
ancestor cult were closely intertwined realities; they could not 
disentangled. For the layman whose portion and inheritance consisted of a 
solid piece of land, the cult of dead kin was one of the main duties of family 
religion; it was his way of asserting bis title to the land. For the welfare of 
his family, he would be well-advised not to neglect the cult of his ancestors. 


The Periodicity of the Offerings to the Dead 





Having established the existence of an Israelite ancestor cult, we may pro: 
ceed to investigate the periodicity of the sites in honour of the dead. A study 
of the Babylonian material yields evidence of a monthly ritual during the time 
of the moon's invisibility (the so-called interlunium). On this occasion, 


families came t 





her for a festive banquet which included offerings to the 
, moreover, the Babylonians celebrated a kind of All 
Souls’ Day. Presumably owing to the hazards of our documentation, the 
texts from Ugarit and Sam’al contain no reference from which a comparable 
calendar might be reconstructed. The sources on early Israelite religion are 
both more diverse and profuse than those from Ugarit and S 
s oF allusions to the 





ancestors. Once a y 











un? inspite 


of their theological bias, they may contain refere: 











endrical setting of the sacrificial meals for, and in communion with, the 
dead 

‘One of the most promising avenues of investigation conceming the 
calendrical setting of Israelite family rituals is the study of 1 Samuel 20. The 
chapter contains an episode of the story of Saul and David, situated in the 
time when David was still one of Saul’s courtiers. The narrator explains that 
David, knowing the hostile intentions of his master, wanted to stay out of 
Saul's sight. As the hode¥ approached, however, he was expected to join in 
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the banquet (leftem) for the royal family (1 Samuel 20:5, 18, 24-26).'S The 
banquet had a ritual character: the table arrangement was fixed (v. 25) and 
participants were to be ritually clean (v. 26). David's presence was tacitly 
taken for granted, which underscores the conventional nature of the cere- 
mony. At the end of the month, so this passage suggests, it was common to 
have the family come together for a meal in which domestic servants were 
expected to join as well 

To justify his abse: law, David 
pretended that he had family obligations in Bethlehem, his home town. His 
‘excuse shows that at least once a year the monthly family banquet required 
the presence of all family members who could not attend the gatherings on a 
regular basis, The special occasion was referred to as the ‘annual (or periodi- 
cal) sacificial meal for the entire clan’ (zebah hayydimim [tkol-hammipaba 
1 Samuel 20:6). Jonathan had to tell his father that David had been sum- 
moned by his brother to come home for this event (v. 29). The coincidence 
of the hode¥ and the pean that the hode¥ itself 
Was an annual event.!7 It merely shows that the date of the annual clan meal 
was variable. It was fixed from year to year, in such a way as to coincide 
odes periods. 

Before we discuss the nature of the ‘sacrificial meal for the entire clan’ 
and its connection with the ancestor cult, the calendrical significance of the 
word hodei needs to be established. It is generally held that the word refers 
iy on which the lunar crescent 
nt marked the 


2e at the table of his master and father. 

















babs hayyamim does not 











with one of 


to the new moon or, more precisely, to ‘the 
gain’ (HAL? 282~ 








3); since this mom 
beginning of the month, hode¥ jonth’ by extension, Neither 
meaning, however, fits the use of hode in 1 Samuel 20. According to v. 5 
David intended to hide himself during the hodes, due to begin the next day, 
‘till the third evening” (cf. v. 12). Though lif is often regarded as a textual 
corruption, '8 the details of our story suggest that the feast which was 
celebrated on the occasion of the hode¥ continued at least a second and a 
third day.19 Verse 27 speaks of ‘the second day of the hode®” 29 and wv. 19 
and 20 refer to ‘the third day (of the hodes)’"! If hodes should have its 


becomes visible 





ame to mean 












16 The proposed emendaton of yilab-teb imo yitdb 16°72Ieb in v. $ (Driver 
19132161, following Wellhasen 1871, cf LXX)is based onthe assumption that the hodet 
tasted bat oe day 
"7 Pace Caquet 1960: 
18 ‘See, eg, Driver 19 
19 MeCancr1980:341 
2 Pace Stoebe 1973:169, who admits hat habodet atién i grammatically correct, bat 
proposes o read odes hay 
TI" See MeCaner1980:357 





61-162, 164; Stoebe 1973-376. 
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generally assumed meanings, the author would have shifted from the mean- 





ing ‘new moon’ to the meaning ‘month’ within the span of a few verses. 
Such a sudden shift is quite unlikely. 

In | Samuel 20, hoded is best interpreted as the Hebrew equivalent ofthe 
‘Akkadian bubbulum, the interlunium. 2 Several biblical passages concerning 
the hodef in the First Temple period support this solution. They show that 
the days of the hodeS, like those of the bubbulum in Babylonia, were 
considered unpropitious for business activities. According to the prophet 
sumulated riches could be devoured by the hodes (Hosea 5:7), 
Originally for fear of unlucky consequences, commercial transactions were 
interrupted during this period (Amos 8:5), Similar to the bubbuluom days, the 
odes was « period of increased ritual activity. People might benefit from the 
interruption of their daily work by paying a visit to a religious specialist such 
4s Elisha, as illustrated by the remark of the husband of the woman from 
Shunem (‘Why are you going to (the man of God) today? It is neither hodes 
nor sabbath,’ 2 Kings 4:23). The few days off were frequently spent in 
religious feasts (Isaiah 1:13; Hosea 2:13). 

Unlike the Babylonian bubbulum, the Israelite hodes is generally thought 
to fall atthe beginning of the month, not at its end. The grounds for this 
common assumption are not very solid. In fact, both the early computation of. 
days, from morning to moming, and the transfer of the Mass6t-Festival from 
the 15th (Leviticus 23:6) to the 14th of the first month (Exodus 12:8), 
suggest tl 
months beginning from the disappearance of the last quarter of the moon.?3 
In the early calendrical system, the interlunium was considered the official 
beginning of the month. The habit of counting the month beginning from the 
appearance of the new moon is a later development. The Akkadian expres- 





Hosea, a 


























the Israelites used to follow the Egyptian custom of counting the 





sion ré¥ warhim shows that the Babylonians also associated the ‘beginning 
of the month’ with the interlunium.?* The story of 1 Samuel 20 would 
indeed make better sense if hode referred to the interlunium rather than to 
the first quarter of the moon. 

In order to compare the rites of the Israelite hode¥ with those of the 
Mesopotamian bubbulum, descriptive data dealing with the Israelite side of 
the matter are needed. The only passage alluding to festivities that are 
explicitly said to occur during the hodeS is 1 Samuel 20. The details given in 
the text concerning the ‘sacrificial meal for the entire clan’ are few, however. 
What we learn from the passage is that there was a communal meal at which 








See the section on “The Care and Feeing of the Ancestors’ in Chapter Three. 
3 See de Vaux 19763.1:27 
24 See Whiting 198762. 
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‘meat was eaten (the zebal); that the ‘entire clan’ (kol hammispahd) had to be 
present; that it was celebrated in Bethlehem, the home town of David, 
presumably because this was the place where the clan had its inherited land 
in which the ancestors lay buried: and that David had been summoned by his 
brother, even though his father was still alive (1 Samuel 20:29; 22:3), which 
suggests that one of David's brothers—presumably the eldest—acted as the 
paterfamilias of his clan. On the basis of these data, it has been suggested 
thatthe hode¥ clan sacrifice was in fat ‘the occasion on which genealogical 
accounts were employed to invoke the names of dead ancestors.'25 
hypothesis certainly fits the pattern of the ancestor cult elsewhere in the 











ancient Near East 
To illuminate the nature of the clan festivities mentioned in 1 Samuel 20, 
the data there obtained may be compared to the account of Saul's search 
through the hill country of Benjamin, his meeting with the seer at Ramah, 
and his return home (1 Samuel 9:1-10:16).2 Among the series of narratives 
7 








sometimes referred to as the “Saul Cycle’ or the ‘Samuel-Saul Complex’, 
the story o ents the earliest layer in 
the tradition.28 If the record does not date from Sauls own lifetime,29 its 
ultimate origins go back to atleast the 9th or 10th century BC.%) The outlook 
of the Saul Cycle betrays distinct affinity with the Ephraimite ideology of 
leadership: Saul is pictured as a ruler by divine designation (10:1) who 
mself worthy of his calling by his acts of military prowess (10:27- 
11:15). Thus Saul continued the tradition of the charismatic ‘judges’, and 





ul's search for the asses of Kish repre 











proves 





foreshadowed such figures a 





Jeroboam and Jehu. A Benjaminite himself, 
iphraimite origin 
of 





he is presented in the light of a Northern ideology.*! The 
of the narrative, in addition to its antiquity, justifis 
information about early religious practice in the central hill country. 

Saul is presented as the son of a landed aristocrat (a gibbér bayil) from 





its use 

















25 Malarat1968:173 n. 29; cf. Malamat 1989105, 
For a survey ofthe relevant literate see Campbell, A. F, 1986:18-19 n. 2. My 
interpretation ofthe passage assumes that Sauls mecting with the seer at Ramah, his 
participation in the sacrificial meal, and the curios events on his way home belong to the 
orignal rand ofthe narrative 
‘See Ishida 1977-27-28 
% ‘So already Wellausen 18892.245, 1956247-251, 
% So lshida 1977343 “Tt would seem tha the fundamental unity ofthe narrative and its 
ultimate erg from the ume of Saul cannot be contested 
30 Schmidt, L. 197095-97 (the original naative—9:1-8 and 10:2-4—was further 
elabrated around 850 BC); MeCarer 1980-27; Campbell, A. F. 1986-18-21 (old narative 
with 9th century prophetic redaction): Gordon, RP. 19863. 
3M McCarter 1980-27; Campbell. AF. 1986 argues thatthe story is part ofan ealy 
document, extending from 1 Same 1:1 t02 Kings 10-28, ad deriving from Ephraimite 
proghcti cies ioward the end ofthe anh centary BC 
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the territory of Benjamin (9:1-2). As he set out on a search for the stray 
asses of his father, he crossed over into the hill country of Ephraim, passed 
through the land of Shalishah, the land of Shaalim (i.e., Shual, see 13:17), 
the land of Imnah (1 Chronicles 7:30; not ‘the land of Benjamin"), and the 
land of Zuph (9:3-5)23 Here he made a halt at Ramah (cf, 7:17), also known 
as Ramathaim of the Zuphites (1:1), to consult a local seer (9:6-10) identified 
as Samuel. Saul’s stay at Ramah coincided with the time of the sacrificial 
banquet (zebah) celebrated atthe local shrine (babbimd: 9:12). ‘The popu- 
lation was not present in its entirety: only the men, about thirty in number, 








assisted at the meal (9:22). Samuel acted as the master of ceremonies; he 
‘blessed’ the sacrifice prior to its consumption, and gave directions to the 
cook a 
@:3. 
cial meal for the ‘people’ (‘am), ic. the clan; participation was mandatory 
for all its male members (cf. 20:6, 29). 

‘The calendrical setting ofthe clan sacrifice of the Zuphites is not explicit 


to which portion was to be given to each of the participants 





24), What was being celebrated was apparently the regular sacri 


in the text; it must be deduced from the context, It was a moment, apparently, 
of heightened ritual activity, Within the span of two days all sorts of cultic 
events took place. On the morrow of the clan banquet at Ramah, Saul met 
two men by the ‘tomb of Rachel’ at Zelzah (10:2),” three others by the “oak 
of Tabor’, going up to God at Bethel (10:3), and finally a band of prophets at 

ibeath-elohim (10:5). Back in his home town, Saul went directly to the 
local sanctuary (bamd), where the senior brother of his father enquired after 
the reason for his belated arrival (10:14-16). It is striking that most commen- 
tators ofthese chapters make no attempt to explain this—at first sight unlikely 
ted that they all are 
nterlunium 

















coincidence of local religious events. It is here sug 





connected with the period in which the story is set, namely the 


32 Curtis & Madsen 1910:155; Edelman 1988:49 53-54, 

33 Fora reconstruction of the itinerary of Saul see Edelman 1988. 

34 The identification is offen regarded as the work of a later redactor, Schmidt, L. 
1970-71-73; Campbell, AF. 1986:19. 

3S’ For an interpretation of bam as ‘sanctuary’ see Barrick 1975; 1980, 

36 For the use of “am with the meaning ‘clan’ see Halpern 1981:194-198 and the 
discussion in the preceding chapter. There is no discrepancy between the reference to the 
participans in the sacificial meal as the people ( “am, ». 12) and as the “invited guess’ 
Ghaggeniim, v.13), pace Carmpbell, AF. 198619, 

3 Tevat 1962:112 reads ts instead of rats on the basis of the S 
Vorlage) 

3 Gibeath-elohim seems to be identical with Gebs, ef. 1 Samuel 13:3. It must be 
ldentifed with Gibeon, se the section on “Sal's Gibeoniie Origins’ in Chapier Eleven. 

3 When an explanation is ventured its usually suggested thatthe events are connected 
with the new year festival in autuma, ee de Moor 19721:12-14, 

40 [cis not excluded that the description of the encounter with the band of ecstatic 
prophets (vv. 5-6, 10-13) isa later addivon incorporating one ofthe aetiologies of the saying 














ptuagint (or its 
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Excepting the sacrificial ceremony at Gilgal (which is mentioned in a 
secondary layer of the narrative), the ritual activities described or referred to 
in this passage are connected either with different local bamér or with ances. 
tral graves. Alongside the description of a sacrificial banquet presided over 
by Samuel in the bamd of Ramah, there are references to bamdt ceremonies 
in Gibeath-elohim and in the home town of Saul (the two being either 
identical or in close proximity to each other).4! Also the journey of the three 
‘men to God at Bethel implies a ritual gathering at the local sanctuary. Two 
burial spots are mentioned: the ‘tomb of Rachel’ (10:2; cf. Genesis 35:19- 
20)4? and the ‘Oak ("210n) of Tabor’ (10:3) near Bethel. The latter is most 
likely identical with the ‘Oak (alin) of Weeping’ (Genesis 35:8) or, as it is 
called in Jubilees 32:30 and the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, the ‘Oak of 
Weeping for Deborah’, near Bethel. Here, according to an ancient tradition, 
Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, was buried; possibly the word tabdr in 10:3 i 
coruption of the name débdrd.4? In later times, these graves were centres of 
popular devotion.* At the time reflected in the Saul narrative they seem to 
have been so already. In any event itis hardly likely that they are mentioned 
‘as mere topographical indications. 

The author of our passage, then, intimates that Saul's meeting with the 
seer at Ramah took place at the beginning of a period, covering at least two 
d 
with pi 
period in which the events are situated, its identification rests on a few 
implicit clues. The comparative evidence from Mesopotamia situates the 
combination of mortuary rites with a communal repast in the days of the 
interlunium. We have seen that the hode8, the Israelite counterpart of the 
Babylonian bubbulum, lasted up to three days. The length of that period 
would seem to agree with the data furnished by 1 Samwel 9-10, The absence 
of an explanation of the background of the cultic activities suggests, mor 
over, that the practices described were quite familiar to the readers, thus 
requiring no further comment. Such considerations qualify the interlunium as 
their most likely setting. 


























meals at local bamdr 





of increased ritual activity combining sacrific 











mages to ancestral graves. Since the text does not mention the 














shout Saul and the prophets (f. Schmidt, L. 1970: 11-117). Sau's return o his home town 
(ov, 14-16 isan integral part of the narralive, howe er, pace Campbell, A. F. 1986:20 

‘it On the relation between Gibesh of Sal and Gibeah-lohim soe Chapter Elven, 

42 Tyevat 1962 makes a case forthe identification ofthe site ofthe grave as Kiriath- 
{arm (aso hnown as Baalah. 

4" Bruno 1923:57 cites the reference to Tabor, Shitim, and Gilgal in Hosea 5:1 and 
suggest tha these thre places were Benjamiite sanctuaries. 

“A See leremias, oachion 1958°75-76, 119. 
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‘The assumption that Saul’s anointment coincided with the beginning of 
the hode¥ is corroborated by the otherwise unexpected move of the protag- 
nist on his return, Instead of going home and reporting to his father, he first 
Visited the local bmd where he was interrogated by his uncle. Surprised by 
what they find to be a strange home-coming, variows commentators have 
proposed to read An's K2 instead of maa7 HO" in 1 Samuel 10:13:45 Also 
the term déd (usually translated as “uncle’) has been considered a textual 
corruption; some of those who maintain the Masoretic text urge that the 
‘word refers here to a Philistine official Inthe light of what we know about 
the family rituals held at the end of the month in other places of the ancient 
Near East, the Masoretic text makes perfect sense, however, without our 
having to posit a meaning of déd other than the usual one. Saul hastened to 
the bamd to join in the family banquet presided over by his déd, ic. the 
e, but the brother of 
the father that acted as paterfamilias; he had social as well as religious duties, 
(cf. Leviticus 10:4; 25:49; Amos 6:10) In his c 
ddd was responsible for the organization of the 
odes fore, that Saul reported first to him and not to 
his father. This interpretation explains, too, why Saul was so anxious to put 























senior brother of his father. The déd was no mere unc! 





acity as paterfamilias, the 








rificial meal during the 





as only natura, the 





an end to his—until then unsuccessful—search for the she-asses of his 
father: he wanted to go home (1 Samuel 9:5) because he was expected to be 
back in time for the family banquet. Being one day late, he apologized to 
his dd. 

The interpretation of the ck 
with the ancestors calls for a reassessment of a hypothesis championed by 
Albright and his students since the middle of the 1950s.4* They took the 


sacrifice at the baimd as a ritual communion 











View that the Israelite bam 
‘generally abandoned,” the idea does contain elements of truth. The férm 
‘hero worship’, with its allusion to the beliefs and customs of the ancient 
Greeks, is infelicitous; family ancestors are not heroes in the generally 
accepted sense of the word. Albright furthemnore marred his case by build- 
ing it largely on passages which he was forced to emend before he could use 


were centres of hero worship. Though now 








45 See, eg., Driver 1913283; McCarter 1980:172 
46 See Ap-Thomas 1961, Ackroyd 1971:86, Ahlstrom 1982-21, The fact that Saul 
explains the reasons of his delay to his uncle, at his father, does not mean that Gibeon 
(CGibeah") was not his home-town, pace Schunk 1963:118 n. 41. Stoebe 1973:212 
roposes t interpret the ttm dad as ‘closest friend 
mF Ce: Stamm 1960176177 
48 See Albright 1957. 
© See Vaughan 1974; Barrick 1975; Fowler, M.D. 1982; Spronk 1986:45-48. 
50 Albright parallel with Greece was intentional, se Albright 1957:253-254, 
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them, Nevertheless, the idea according to which local sanctuaries were used 
for purposes of the ancestor cult (in addition to the worship of local gods) is 
(quite plausible. In the Sam"alite inscription of Panammu, the soul of Panam- 
mu is expected to feed on the sacrifices in the company of Hadad.s! The Tell 
Fekherye inscription implies that the offerings to the dead were presented 
first to the family god.5? According to the Ugaritic catalogue of the Duties of 
a Son, moreover, the ancestor symbol was to be erected ‘in the sanctuary 
(bgdi). Such data suggest that the cult of the ancestors could be actually 
performed in a local shrine, 

A combination of the data from I S 











amue! 20 with those from 1 Samuel 9- 
1d religious significance of the family 
gatherings at the end of the month, between the time of the moon's 
disappearance and the observation of the new moon. The available mate 
points to a remarkable similarity between Babylonia and Israel in respect to 
the periodicity of the sacrifices for the ancestors, although there are also 
differen 





10 provides a glimpse into the social 















es. Unlike the Babyloni 





ispum ritual, the mortuary rites hinted a 





in the First Book of 





nuel take place outside the family home, viz. at 
graves and in local sanctuaries, The latter practice, especially, unknown in 
Mesopotamia except in connection with deified kings, may reflect specifi 
ly West Semitic customs, as itis also alluded to in texts from Ugarit, 
and Tell Fekherye 





The Teraphim 


in for a moment the conventional 





The use of the “high place’ (to mai 
rendering of bad) asthe lo 
the dead were somehow present in the dima. Two possibilities are con 
ceivable: either the bdma served as, or found itself close to, a cemetery; oF 
the bimd contained symbols of the dead 

The possibility of the bamd being near, or even coinciding with, the an- 
cestral tomb finds support in the Pana 
1 statue of Hadad placed next to Panammu's grave. By force of analogy, one 
‘might assume that the bamd, being a sanctuary where sacrifices to the dead 
were brought, was normally near the cemetery. No archaeological evide 
hhas been found to confirm this supposition. The second possibilty, accord- 
ing to which the bamd harboured symbols of the ancestors, finds support in 
the Ugaritic texts. According to the Aghat Epic, a paterfamilas had to erect 
(nsb) a symbol (ztr) of the—dead—kinsmen (“m) of his family ‘in the 





tion for sacrifices to the ancestors implies that 





smu inscription, which was written on 





31 AI21417-18, 
52 See Chapter Seven, n.70. 
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sanctuary’ (bgd8, KTU 1.17 i 26 and parallels), Considering the parallelism 
in the bicolon, the location also applies to ‘the stela of his deified ancestor’ 
(skn bh). There is evidence, both archaeological and textual, to the effect 
that the installation of ancestor images in the local sanctuary was an Israelite 
practice as well 

‘The archaeological evidence is admittedly 








slim. The so-called Stelae 
temple at Hazor might be cited as one of the rare examples of a sanctuary 





containing ancestor symbols. The schematic statues found in situ have been 
interpreted as ancestor images.** They are quite small, measuring about 20- 
25 cm in height; in some cases the lower portion was carved as a base so as 
to sug, 


est a seated posture. In corroboration of their interpretation as 








stor symbols one could refer to the somewhat similar anthropoid busts, 
found in ancient Egyptian houses, which evidently had a function in the cult 
of the dead.’5 The Israclite images also resemble the pre-Islamic Arabian 
ancestor statues; they are about the same size, schematic in form, and usually 
in a seated position.'* At Gozan ( 
between cult places; both graves and cult places were simultaneously used, 








ell Halaf) in East Syria graves were found 


‘The Iron Age city also harboured a sanctuary with a mixed assortment of 
images, some of hi 





ans and some of gods..7 

The hypothesized presence of ancestor statues in the local sanctu 
central Palestine finds textual support in a study of the teraphim (1@rdpim). 
Based on parallels in cuneiform texts from Nuzi, the teraphim are usually 
penates. However, the 
teraphim are not found in a domestic context only. In the local temple (bé 
“elohim) of Micah in the hill country of Ephraim, there was an ephod with 
teraphim beside a precious silver-coated statue of a god (Judges 17:5). 
Though Micah's sanctuary was in origin a family chapel (Judges 18:19), the 
presence of a full-fledged divine image and the services of a professional 





interpreted as household idols, similar to the Rot 








priest conferred regional importance upon the shrine. According to Ho: 





3:4, an ephod and teraphim belonged to the normal equipment of an Israelite 
cult pl 
statuettes. 

‘The word rerapim—invariably in the plural —is found fifteen times in 


ce. As will be demonstrated below, these teraphim were ancestor 
s* 





53 Fora discussion ofthe passage see Chapter Seven 

3 Beck 1990. 

58 See Demarke 1983:289-290, 

36 Rathjens 1955:61-78. 

57 Hrouda 1971:602 

58 On theteraphim sce van der Toor & Lewis 1995 (with references to eat literature). 
[Note the occurence ofthe plural marker in 1 Sammut 19:13 16, where clearly a single 

object is meant. Johnson, A. R. 1962232 n.4 suggests that some forms ofthe plaral may be 
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the Bible. Analysis of the relevant texts shows that the word refers to 
concrete object. The 12rdpim can be ‘made’ (nb2, Judges 17:5) and 
‘removed’ (703, piel; 2 Kings 23:24). In Genesis 31:19, 30-35, Rachel is 
reported to have ‘stolen’ (312, Genesis 31:19) her father's @rdpim. The story 
of Michal’s substitution of the teraphim for her sick husband (1 Samuel 
19:11-17) strengthens the conclusion that the r8rdpim was a material object. 





‘The narrator wished his audience to understand that the sérdpim found itself 
‘upon the bed, and was mistaken for the body of David.§! The interpretation 
of the téripim as a cultic mask in this text is unconvincing. Were the térdpim 
merely i head, it would be redundant to use the 
term méra”asérayw, the suffix of which refers back to rérdpim (1 
19:13)82 
‘The object which Michal used to deceive the enemies of David must have 
norphic as regards the upper part. TI 
re was nevertheless imperfect, since Michal had to take the 
over the head of the figurine, The 
Hebrew expression refers, most likely to a net of goat's hair (HAL! 437), 
while the definite article indicates that it was an object normally to be found 
in an Israelite household. The suggestion that it serve 
it hanging over the head of the érdpim as a 
as covered by a 
beged (mantle, piece of cloth). Both the k2bir ha‘izzim and the beged were to 











representation of the bi 











¢ likeness to the 





been roughly anthropo 
human fi 
precaution of putting the k2bIr ha ‘i 











‘as mosquito netting is 
attractive. We should pictur 





more or less transparent curtain. The rest of the rapim 








prevent Saul's messengers from recognizing the térdpim for what it was by 


fencing it off from direct visual contact. The substitute would nat 






the best chances of successfully passing for a human figure if it 


size. We cannot be sure, however, that such was the case, From Ger 





31:34 one gains the impression that the object was relatively small (30-35 
could be hidden in a saddlebag (kar). Michal’s teraphim may 
have been ofa similar siz. Inthe dimness of the bedroom, Saul's messengers 


em), sinc 





cceurtences of the singular with mtn 

© Genesis 31:19,34.35; Judges 17:5; 18:14.17.1820; 1 Samuel 15:23; 19:13.16; 
Kings 23:24; Eaekiel 21:26{21): Hosea 3:4; Zechariah 102. 

(OF The author's use of “el(vv. 13, 16) cannot be used as a decisive argument against the 
assumed prence ofthe térpim on David's bed. Athough the preposition “als more com. 
tion in connection with mii, "bed, Genes and | Samuel 28:23 show that “el is 
lused when something is placed upon the bed. Also, should the object have stood bide the 
bed, the messengers would have had no cause for wonder. Michal’s stratagem was easily 
detectable, but she didnot aim ata long-lasting delusion, She put the arp onto the bed to 
eat temporarily the impression that h 

Cf, Hoffmann & Gressmana 19 

© Hoffinann & Gressmana 1922:100. 

© S0 Gordon, C. H. 1962. 
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looking from a distance for fear of contagion, a half-concealed statuette stood 
a fair chance of being taken for the shape of a human patient. 

The data concerning the external form of the r@rapim suggest that it refers 
toa statuette, which seems to be confirmed by the translations of the term in 





the Targumim (sim or slmn”) and the Vulgate (normally idola, sometimes 
statua or simulacra). Analysis ofthe textual evidence also gives a clue to its 
place within the house. Judging from the stories of Rachel's theft and Mi 


‘chal’s ruse, the location of most rérapim was not conspicuous. Laban took 





some time to discover the disappearance of his teraphim; the transfer of the 
érpim in the home of David was not noticed by Saul’s messengers. This 
‘unawareness of any change could be explained by assuming that the térdpim 
normally stood inside the heder, the dim bedroom at the back of the house. 
There are a few passages in the Hebrew Bible which hint at a secondary 
function of the bedroom as sanctum of the household. According to Isaiah 
26:20 the Israelites were to go to their hddarim for prayer, The choice of 
this place is natural, insofar as it guaranteed a certain amount of privacy 
Also in the Ugaritic Epic of Kirtu, the protagonist withdraws to the hdr 
when he wants to pour out his heart to his god.é® The relative 
the bedroom made ita privileged place for ritual activities, and, one may add, 
es. In Isaiah 57:8 it is said that some 
weed their zikkdrén “behind the door and the doorpost 
Considering the prominence of the bed (miikab) in the rest of the 

















lusion of 











sage, 
we have to think of the entry to the bedroom. In the context of Isaiah 57:8, 
the zikkardn probably refers toa 

Having established that the do 
the entrance of the bedroom, we must still ascertain whether they 
represented gods or humans. The answer would seem simple enough. Since 
Laban referred to the stolen rrdpim as his ‘gods’ (“eldhay, Genesis 31:30), 
the figurines apparently represented divine beings. The simplicity of the 
answer is deceptive however. In biblical Hebrew the term ‘god’ is not 
applied exclusively to super-human beings who, according to the beliefs of a 
certain age, direct the course of the world. Deceased humans could be 
qualified as ‘gods’ as well. As the witch of Endor had summoned the spirit 
of Samuel to appear, she saw ‘a god coming out of the earth’. This ‘god’ 


‘memorial’ for the dead.®? 





¢ statuettes normally 





tic teraphim wes 





placed nes 














CY, Psalm 84:1 1a, according fo the ext as emended in the BHS. 

6 KTU 1.14:26, ef. Greenfield 1969-62. For a discussion of the context see Chapter 
Seven 

7” Note the funerary language in the res of the passage. For a detailed analysis see 
Ackerman, S. 1992:101-163, esp. 143-152. 

‘8 So, eg, Draffkorn(-Kilmer) 195 

© | Samuel 26:13 “lam ni 
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was none other than the ghost of Samuel (1 Samuel 28:14). Another occur- 
rence of the word ‘gods’ for ancestors is found in Isaiah 8:19, according to 
Which the Judahites claimed that it was only natural for a people to consult 
‘its gods’; in a context of necromancy, these ‘gods’ must be identified with 
the dead, as the parallel expression (‘the dead on behalf of the living") 
shows." The isolated qualification of the teraphim as ‘gods’ does not 
necessarily imply therefore that the teraphim represented gods such as Baal 
and Astarte 

To decide between the alternative gods or ancestors it is necessary to 
consider the comparative evidence from the ancient Near East, on the one 
hand, and the functions ascribed to the teraphim, on the other. Some of the 
comparative data have already been passed in review in earlier chapters of 
this study. The most illuminating parallel to the biblical teraphim are the imu 
mentioned in the Nuzi texts (ca. 1400 BC). Ever since 1926, when some of 





the first Nuzi texts were published,”! they have been called to the rescue to 
te the significance of the teraphim.72 On the strength of the parallel 
with the Nuzi ildnu it was concluded that the r2rdpim were household 
‘gods.73 One fact which has la ignored, though, is that the Nuzi 
tablets do not only mention the *gods’ (nu), but also the efemmi (spirits of 
the dead) and the cultic lamp (#z lag ing aside the cultic 
lamp,”# we note that in three texts the efemumii are mentioned alongside the 


illumi 














ilcinu. Two of them are documents of disinheritance. In JEN 478:6-8 we read 





the disinherited son shall not ‘have access to’ (aldku ina or ana) the 
(household) gods (din gir-me8) or the efemmii, nor to the fields or the 
houses.75 In the second text, HSS 19, 27, a grandfather solemnly declares 
that his grandson no longer has access to his possessions, nor to ‘my 
(household) gods and my efemmi (obv. 11). In the third text, a “deed of 
inheritance’, the testator stipulates that after his wife's death the one of his 
three daughters who will then live in the parent 





home is to ‘honour’ 


(palau) ‘the gods and my etemmi’ 7% 





The terminology which these records use in connection with the house- 





7 alah 8:19 wekiyiméri “slehem dirkd “e-ha”obdt we7el-hayyiddé“Ontm 
ham sapsepim wehammahgin hild?-‘am “el-’elohisyw yidro¥ bé‘ad habayytm “el 
hhammetin, And when they say to you: Coasult the ancestors and the soothsaying spitits 
that chirp and mutter, should a people not consult its gods, the dead on behalf ofthe living?” 
Fora discussion ofthe passage sce Miller 1976. 

7h Gadd 1926, especially no. $1:10-17; see ANET? 219-220. 

2. See, eg. Smith, S. 1932; Gordon, C. H. 1940; Speiser 1964:250, 

2 So Draffkomn(-Kilmer) 1957 
74 ‘See Deller 1981:62-71; Oppenheim 1956:339, Sm 1069 i 1-2; 343, 79-7-8,77r. 17 
75 Cf, Deller 1981:72. 
78 YBCS142:30°31";f. Paradise 1987. 
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hold gods and the efemmii suggests that they are concemed with figurines 
(note especially the expression ‘to have access to', aldku ina or ana). This 
interpretation is supported by the fact that another text prohibits the produc- 


tion of other, substitute ‘gods'.7” Apparently, the domestic religion at Nuzi 
placed the care for the efemmii on the same footing as the cult of the ilu, 
performiéd in the presence of the sacred lamp. Moreover, the texts make it 
clear that the responsibility for the 
not so much with the rights of primogeniture, but with the habitation of the 
family home." 

‘The nature of the Nuzi ‘household gods’ is illuminated by the references 
to the ‘gods’ in inheritance texts from Emar (modern Meskene). They show 
that the heir who received the main house also inherited the responsibility of 
the domestic cult. This cult consisted of the invocation and care of the 





ontinuation of this domestic cults linked 











ancestors, referred to in the Emar texts with the hendiadys ‘the gods (ili, 
ding ir- me $) and the dead (métii, ba-ug ,~me8)'.7? In view of this 
hendiadys, it would seem possible that ildnu (gods) and efemmii (ghosts) in 
responsible 
for the funerary rites and the food offerings to the family dead in Babylonia 





the Nuzi texts are used as synonyms as well. Since the heir 


in general, one would expect a reference to the ancestor cult rather than to the 
cult of anonymous numina loci. Another argument in favour of the inter 
pretation of ildnu as ancestors is the reference to funerary offerings (kipsdtu 
= kispaitu) ‘to the gods’ 8° If the parallel between the biblical teraphim and 
the Nuzi ildnu has any validity—as the contextual resemblance suggests— 
the teraphim would best be understood as ancestor figurines. The fact that 
they are referred to as gods is quite in consonance with the linguis 
reflected in the texts from Nuzi and Emar, 

Biblical confirmation of the interpretation of the teraphim 
figurines can be found in their function in divination. According to Zechariah 
10:2 the teraphim could be expected to ‘speak (127, pi‘el) vain things’, in 
which capacity they compared to "soothsayers’ (gésémim) with unreliable 











ic practice 








ancestor 








visions, Ezekiel 21:26(21] presents the consultation of the teraphim (Saal 
battéraptm) as orted to by the Babylonian king 
during a military expedition. It is mentioned alongside other divinatory 
methods such as the shaking of arrows (belomancy, a practice well atested 


for the pre-Islamic Arabs*!) and the inspection of the liver (hepatoscopy), 


mode of divination 1 





77 HSS 14, 108: 25-42: cf. Deller 1981 
7 Cf, Paradise 1987:2i1 n. 30. 

79 See van der Toor 1994. 
80 Twukimoto 1985-96-98. 

81 See Wellhausen 19277:46-8 
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the three of them being subsumed under the more general category of 
‘soothsaying’ (cop). Against this background it becomes likely that the 
condemnation of the ‘iniquity of teraphim’ (‘awen terdpim, according to the 
emended text of 1 Samuel 15:23) is also directed against a form of 
divination, in view of the parallelism with ‘the sin of soothsaying’ (hafa”t- 
gesem). 

Caution forbids us to say, on the basis of Ezekiel 21:26(21], thatthe con- 
sultation of the teraphim was a Babylonian divination method, Yet the text 
contains one clue that illuminates the nature ofthis divinatory practice, Not 
only in Ezekiel 21:26(21), but also in 1 Samuel 15:23 and Zechariah 10:2, 
divination by means of the teraphim is related to the notion of top, ‘sooth- 
saying’. In pre-exilic writings this term is frequently associated specifically 
with necromancy, as can be seen in such texts as Deuteronomy 18:10-14, 1 
Samuel 28 and Micah 3:6, 11,82 This fact makes it pl 
sultation of the teraphim’ was a type of necromancy, which implies in tun 









sible that the ‘con- 





that the teraphim are more or less the equivalent of the Rephaim, the spirits 
of the dead. The principal difference between the two resides in the fact that 
the teraphim were images; they were statuettes representing the dead.® 

gument in favour of the identification of the teraphim with 
icestor statuettes, finally, results from a comparison between 2 Kings 23:24 
rst text has recorded that Josiah ‘destroyed 
the ancestor spirits and the soothsaying spirits and the teraphim’ (wégam “et: 
ha "bbdt weet-hayyidde “onim we"et-hattéripim ... bi‘ér yo°siyyah). The 


‘An important 








ind Deuteronomy 18:11. The 


second text (Deuteronomy 18:11) looks like the programme underlying 
Josiah’s action, It enumerates various forms of divination that are deemed 
incompatible with the purity of Israelite faith. Th 
who consults an ancestor spirit, and a soothsaying spirit, and the one who 


juthor mentions ‘the one 





takes counsel with the dead” (w255"él 6b weyidd@ “onl wedoré} “el-ham- 
‘métim). In this list the “dead” (métim) parallel the teraphim of 2 Kings 23:24. 
‘The parallelism is hardly fortuitous, considering the links between Josiah's 
Reform and the Book of Deuteronomy. The actual method of obtaining 
oracle from the teraphim eludes us.®4 

An investigation into the nature of the biblical teraphim leads to the 
conclusion, then, that the early Israelites were well acquainted with the 





%2 C4. Stolz 1973:22-25, 

‘9 A similar conclusion was already drawn by Schwally 1892:35-37; Charles 1963721 
23; Wohlstein 1961:37-38, See also Lods 1906.1:231-236 (‘primitivement.. les esprits des 
ancetes’) 

™ Mainly on the basis of comparative evidence from ancient Egypi, Hoffmann é& 
CGressmann 1922 have suggested that the erapim were expected to give oracles by nodding 
inclining ther bead ( Winkoratel). Nothing i the Hebrew texts supperts their assumption, 
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phenomenon of ancestor figurines. Such images were found both in the 
houses of the Israelites and in their local sanctuaries. 


The Israelite Attitude Toward the Dead 































Though the biblical records have been largely purged from references to the 
dead in their capacity as pretematural beings, there can be no doubt that in 
early Israelite religion they were considered to be ‘gods’. Nor were such 
Views mere theoretical beliefs. The dead received a regular cult, performed in 
the early period, it seems, in the local sanctuary where the ancestors were 
symbolically present by means of images (t@rapim) or stelae (masséb01). 
‘The domestic teraphim, moreover, were a daily reminder to the family of its 
own past. Owing to the presence of the ancestors, buried nearby and 
represented by the teraphim, the different generations of the family lived side 
by side in a community embracing both the dead and the living. To their 
descendants, the dead were very much alive. 











The Israelite cult of the dead is in many ways a hidden heritage—hidden 
because deleted from, or at east disguised and obfuscated in, the written 
records, Though the fact of the ancestor cult can be established beyond 
reasonable doubt, itis no easy matter to gauge the feelings and sentiments 
which this cult inspired in the living, The religious scholars responsible for 
the collection, selection and editing of the biblical books were not particularly 

{ happy with references and allusions to the veneration of the dead in which 
their forefathers had indulged, They therefore endeavoured to eliminate or 
disarm any hints of a positive appreciation of the cult of the dead. The 
Masoretic vocalization of the customary word for spirits ofthe dead (c=) 
as répam 











mpotent ones’, instead of the original rop2tm, “benefactors’ 
ation to that effect.*5 The biblical texts, 
est that most of the Israelites looked. 


(Ugaritic ripi?iima 





is just one ind 





as we have them are intended to sug, 
upon the dead as bleak shadows without power or influence. The impression 
conveyed by the authorized version of Israel's past is inconsistent, however, 
with the prominence of the ancestor cult. The mere performance of such a 
ccult shows that there must have been a time when other feelings prevailed. A 
detour along the relevant evidence allows some of those feelings to be 
recaptured, 

A largely untapped source of information on the Israelite ancestor cult are 
the personal names found in the Bible. Though the Hebrew scriptures give a 
tendentious view of Israe!’s past, the proper names they contain have hardly 





85 Note that the LXX has iaxpox (Le. rp2%m) for MT rpm in Isiah 26:14 and 
Psalm 88:11 
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been affected by its bias. Some names have been tampered with, itis true; the 
comparison of Ishbaal (‘Baal-is-present") with Ishboshet (‘Shame-is- 
present’) evinces a case in point. Yet most names are authentic. Those con- 
taining the name of a deity (the ‘theophoric’ names) are particularly interest- 
ing to the historian of religion, since they allow an occasional glimpse of 
religious life that has vanished from the rest of the written record. 

‘Among the theophoric personal names found in the Hebrew Bible, there 
are a significant number that use certain kinship terms (such as ‘father’ or 
“brother’) instead of a divine name. The theophoric character of such names 
is evident from a comparison of the names containing the elements “ab and 

“ifs with those having the element él (El or “god’) or the name of a deity 
(mostly Y6 or Yehd). The correspondence is striking. Note for instance the 
names Abinadab (3773x), Ahinadab (377k) and Jonadab ("27"). They 
show that ‘father’ (Abi-) and ‘brother’ (Ahi-) actually function 
designation of a deity (Jo-, or rather Yeho-, the abbreviated form of the name 
Yahweh). The interpretation of the Hebrew kinship names as theophoric is 
confirmed by comparative evidence from cuneiform sources. Amorite 














as the 


anthroponymics are a particularly rich mine of data. They contain various 
kinship terms serving as theophoric element, including * ab (father), *7ah 
(brother), *dad (paternal uncle), *hal (maternal uncle), *“amm (clan), and 
“lim (people) 6 The theophoric use of kinship terms was apparently com- 
mon in West Semitic name-giving 

The fact that kinship terms could be put on a par with divine names in 
theophoric personal names can be explained in various ways. Martin Noth, 








one of the first biblical scholars to seriously study the phenomenon, believed 
the kinship terms referred to the anonymous tribal god of the worshippers 
He argued that the religion of the tribe was originally monolatrous; the 
members considered themselves related by blood to the one anonymous god 
they worshipped.*7 The idea squared with the work of his teacher Alt on 
patriare! counts in Genesis, Alt 
concluded that the patriarchs never knew Yahweh. They worshipped family 
gods, referred to as ‘the God of the Father’ or ‘the God of So-and-so.” 
‘These anonymous 
clan gods postulated by Noth. The link between the two groups was 
established by Albright in 1940, when he suggested that the expression 
‘Fear of Isaac’ (pahad Yishag), analysed by Alt as a designation of Isaac's 
tribal god, should be understood as ‘Kinsman of Isaac’, on the basis of 





| religion.% From an analysis of th 





riarchal gods seemed very similar to the anonymous 








8 Huffmon 1965:154, 160, 181, 194-195, 196-198, 226-227, 
7 Noth 1928:66-82, esp. 73-75, See also Noth 1977 
88 Air 1929; 194 
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Palmyrene pahdd (‘family, clan, tribe’) and Arabic fahid (‘next of kin’). 
‘The suggestion shows that Noth’s interpretation of the kinship terms as 
references to tribal deities was consonant with a widely accepted reconstruc 


tion of the early stages of Israelite religion. 

‘The issue of theophoric names constructed with kinship terms was 
tackled in a different manner by Stamm. Stamm wrote a book on Akkadian 
onomastics that in many ways paralleled the work of Noth on Hebrew 
names. He too had to deal with the kinship names. In his analysis, Stamm 
departed from Noth on two counts. First he decided that not all kinship 
names were in fact theophoric. Quite a number of them had to be analysed as 
substitute names (Ersatznamen). The latter were given to children con- 





sidered to be a substitute or a reincamation of (recently) deceased kin.®! The 
of kinship names, however. 
nm’s view, there remained a significant number in which the 
nent abi ‘my father’ designates a god and not a human father, Stamm 
‘quotes in example such names as Abi-nisir, ‘My father protects’, and Abi- 
iddinam, ‘My father has given (a child) to me’. The god who is referred to as 
‘father’ in these names need not be an anonymous tribal deity, however. The 
term abi (‘my father’) is a common title given to major gods of the Meso- 
potamian pantheon. It must be supposed, therefore, that the term abi served 
substitute for the real name of the deity—which does not imply that the 
god was otherwise anonymous.” 

's position has been adopted by other scholars as a way of coming 
to terms with some of the Hebrew kinship names. Rainer Albertz is one of 
these scholars. Whereas 
names constructed with the element abi, Alberté widens the 
es with the element ‘my brother’ (7m) and ‘my uncle’ (a2) as 


substitute names do not exhaust the enti 
































amm restricted his interpretation to personal 





egOry 80 as to 
include 
well. He regards these names as ‘the remains of a primeval type of personal 
Eastem 
their 
(older) brother’, or even as their ‘uncle’. The names attest to the reality of 
‘personal religion’ (persdnliche Frommigkeit—perhaps better rendered in 
English as ‘private devotion’) among the Israelites. This type of religion 





devotion’.® They show that the early Israelites (and the ancient Ne 





peoples in general) conceived of their personal god as their ‘fathe 








© Albright 19462 (19401):188-189, Albright’ interpretation was adopted by quite a 
number of scholars. Fora refutation see Hillers 1972, For other interpretations see Koch 
1980; Puech 1984; Malu L985, 

0 Stamm 1939 

91. Stamm 1939:278-306, $40, 

32 Summ 1939:54-55. 

Alberts 1978:74 (and also n. 
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drew its terms and concepts from the feelings and experiences of family 
life 
In spite ofits general acceptance, itis doubtful whether Stamm's explana 
ygnition of the Ersatznamen is brilliant, even though 
he may have included too many names in this category. Yet his interpretation 
of those kinship names that are truly theophoric is difficult to maintain. Itis 
true that abi can serve as an epithet of gods—though the one example which 
Stamm quotes is a bad choice since the text refers to ‘the god of my father’ 
rather than to ‘the god, my father’ 95 Yet except the speculated cases in 
personal names, gods are never referred to as *brother’ or ‘uncle’ in relation 
to humans. Stamm parries the objection by restricting his interpretation to the 
4ab7 names. In view of the similarity between the later and those in which the 
elements ahi and hammi are used, the separation is artificial. Also, it can 
simply not be proved that abi stands for a known deity. That would be the 
case only if one 


tion is correct. His re 

















ind the same individual were referred to now as Abi- 
iddinam now as Marduk-iddinam (or something similar). Thus, ev 





though 
Stamm is more prudent than Albertz (who interprets “abl and “ammt also as 
titles of known gods), there is insufficient evidence in support of his theory. 
It seems strange, in hindsight, that neither Noth nor Stamm 
attention to the possibilty that their explanation should be reversed. They 
were convinced that the kinship terms served as designations of a god— 
though they disagreed as to whether this god was an anonymous clan deity 
or an identifiable member of the pantheon. Yet thir line of reasoning errs at 
‘4 more fundamental level. In the e 
complete annihilation of the human person but a transition to 
being. It is therefore possible that a deceased member of the kin group 
(father, brother, or uncle) be referred to as a god. The opposition which Noth 
and Stamm perceived was spurious to the ancients. To Noth and 
god—the ttle 





wve serious 








es of the ancients, death was not a 





nother state of 











term like ‘father’ designated either someone's actual father or 
being used metaphorically in the latter case. If fathers, brothers, and uncles 
were posthumously deified, however, it would be perfectly natural to have 
the terms occur as theophoric elements in personal names, 

Since it has been established that the deification of dead kin was not 
uncommon in the ancient Near East, there is good reason to return to the 
position which Hugo Winckler took as early as 1898. He argued that the 
theophoric kinship names were evidence of an early Semitic ancestor cult.® 














94 “Albert 1978:76 

95 Stamm 1939:54-55, For the correct interpretation of YBT 2, 141 (usually refered to 
nowadays with the abbreviation YOS 2, 141) see Groncberg 1986:106. 

5 Winckler 1898 
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More recently, a similar view has been expressed by others. Discussing the 
Hebrew word ‘am, Lipinski writes that the proper names with the element 
‘am(m) reflect ‘an ancestor cult whose traces have apparently been deleted in 
the texts that were incorporated in the Bible.'97 Indeed, if the theophoric 
elements “ab, “ah and “am refer to deified kin, the artificial separation of the 
"ab names from those using the elements “ah and “am becomes unneces- 
sary, Nor is the fact that gods are never referred to as ‘brother’ or ‘uncle’ an 
issue any longer. The gods referred to in these theophoric names are not 














‘gods in the usual sense of the term, but deified ancestors. 

‘Assuming that the interpretation of the theophoric kinship names as 
evidence of an early ancestor cult is correct (and everything points in that 
direction), what do they tell us about the nature of this ancient cult? First, it 
\ddressed predominantly to male ancestors. 
The usual Hebrew kinship terms occurring as a theophoric element are “Ab, 
yer’ and *brother’ is 


would seem, that the cult w: 








“ah and ‘am. The interpretation of the former two as 
beyond doubt. The word ‘am, traditionally interpreted as ‘paternal uncle’, 
might very well refer to the apical ancestor who gave his name to the clan or 
family, That would explain why the word could develop the sense of ‘clan 

| and—subsequently—'people' 8 The Amorite equivalent of Hebrew ‘am is 











hammu, as in Yammu-rabi.%® Other Hebrew kinship terms used theophoric~ 
ally are perhaps ddd (‘father's senior brother,’ cf. the names Dodai, 
Dodavahu, Dodo) and émd (in the name Lemuel, Proverbs 31:1.4). Both 
elements are also known from Amorite personal names; the one as Diddy 
mologically 
| connected with Hebrew [2°6m, ‘clan, people’! The occurrence of fam 
(‘father-in-law’) as theophoric element is doubtful.!0! In Hebrew anthropo- 
nymics there is not one feminine kinship term used as a theophoric element, 
in spite of the veneration of certain women such as Rachel (1 Samuel 10:2: 
Jeremiah 31:15). The ancestor cult was therefore apparently concerned 

primarily with patrilineal ancestors. 
‘These ancestors were not just supplied with food offerings—they were 
indeed worshipped as gods. The often made distinction between the care 
‘ of the dead and their veneration is unfounded with respect to the early Israel- 
sstor cult. Many of the theophoric kinship names are names of adora- 
tion that throw into relief the exalted nature of the ancestor. “The father is 








(c.g. Didu-rabi) and the other as Lim (e.g., Zimri-Lim), et 























7 Lipinski 19892185, 

98 So Lipinski 1989-181. 

% Huffimon 1965:196-198 sv. HMM. 

100 "See Krebemik 1987; Beyer 1988 

101 Noth 1928:79. The possible equivalent in Amorite personal names is not emu but 
Am, see Huffmon 1965:166.¥."M. 
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excellent’ (ar'3x, Abjathar, cf. Amorite Abi-watar!®2), ‘My brother is 
exalted’ (ZMK, Ahiram), “My Brother is (sheer) goodness’ (sem, Ahitub), 
“My Ancestor is lofty’ (1ar08, Ammizabad, | Chronicles 27:6). The divine 
nature of the ancestor is made explicit in the name Ammiel: ‘My Ancestor is 
god’ (¥09, ef. o>, Eliam, “My god, the Ancestor’). A similar signifi- 
cance is to be attributed to the name Ammishaddai (wad), which proclaims 
the ancestor to be one of the Sadday gods, chthonic deities that were credited 
with powers of protection,!03 

Deified ancestors might intervene in the life of their descendants in more 

than one way. They "know" their descendants (YD‘; s'2x, Abida, Genesis 
25:4), and are ready to “help’ them (°ZR, ~1w'3k Abiezer, 7127 Ahiezer) 
and to ‘come to their rescue’ (YS*, seh Abishua; cf. Amorite Abi-yasub 
and Yammi-eSub!*), Their help consists in ‘support’ (yoo Ahisamach, 
My Brother Offers Support’—Exodus 31:6) and kind judgement (DYN, 
172s Abidan), One of the specific blessings that ancestors may grant is 
offspring, as may be inferred from the name Abiasaph (#34), “The Father 
Has Added (a Child to the Family)’. The names Jeroboam, Rehabeam and 
Jokneam (‘May the Ancestor create [scil. offspring], Joshua 12:22; 19:11; 
21:34) also refer to the multiplication of descendants and the extension of the 
family by the deified ancestors. Perhaps names formed with the root NDB 
(to give freely’) have to be interpreted in a similar fashion (Abinadab, 
Ahinadab, Amminadab); possibly, though, they are to be understood as ‘My 
Father (Brother, Ancestor) is Noble’. 

Ttmust be admitted that the names give only a slight idea of the ‘theology’ 
of the ancestor cult. What they do show, however, is that dead kin were 
regarded as kind and benevolent. Ancestors were not vengeful beings that 
had to be kept at bay by all means. They were indeed ‘benefactors’, as the 
original vocalisation of the term Rephaim (rdpéim) implies. The kinship 
names reveal the sentiments of respect and dependency people felt towards 
their patrilineal ancestors. The dead were believed to take care of their 
descendants from beyond the grave. Having reached a preternatural state, 
they used their powers for the good of their family. Not only did they 
symbolize the identity of that family; in the final analysis, they were also 
responsible for its continuing growth and welfare. 

In view of the importance of the ancestor cult in Iron Age Israel, there is 
little reason to dismiss the theophoric kinship names as insignificant relics of 





























102 See Buccllati 196128 

103 On the Sadday-gods See Hackett 1984-85-99. 

104 Huffimon 1965:215 sv. YSH. Alternatively, the name Abishus might be interpreted 
as "My Father is noble’, see Becking 1993-2 
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1 distant past. As Jeffrey Tigay has demonstrated in his work on early 
Hebrew anthroponyms, the Israelites were usvally aware of the religious 
significance of their personal names.!°S This is why, as the worship of 
Yahweh became the religion of state, the names of deities other than Yahweh 

} gradually disappeared from the Hebrew onomasticon. If the cult of the 
ancestors had been condemned by the population during the First Temple 

| Period, it might be expected that the theophoric use of kinship names would 

have been abandoned as well. The fact that it was not indicates that these 
names must be taken as a reflection of the ideas and feelings concerning the 
dead in pre-exilic Israel 





Powers and Functions of the Dead 























Attempts have been made in the past to delineate the powers and functions 
which the early Israelites atributed to the dead. It has been suggested thatthe 
two principal virtues ascribed to the dea 
knowledge. 

‘The ancestors have been thought to play a part in healing ceremonies 
because of the etymology of the verb xe, from which the 
derived. As no" can have the meaning ‘to heal’, the Rephaim (or rather 
*rop#°im) might arguably be understood to be *healers’. In defence of the 
notion of the Rephaim as ‘healers” some authors have specu 
king help (677) from ‘doctors’ (Swen, 2 Chronicles 16:12) was 
od by the Chronicler, because the doctors in question were in reality 

the dead (¥97). The principal argument in favour of the emended vocaliza- 

tion supposes that seeking help from doctors does not exclude trust in God, 

whereas consulting the dead would—in the eyes of the later orthodoxy at 

Jeast.!% However, the change in vocalization is possible but not compelling 
| Since elsewhere in the Bible the skill of physicians is implicitly contrasted 

with God's healing powers (cf. Exodus 15:26), the two may have been 

judged incompatible in some circles." Should the emendation nonetheless 
be accepted, the text would point to a consultation (077) of the dead, i.. 
necromancy, rather than their being implored as ‘healers’ 

To strengthen the case for the interpretation of the Rephaim as ‘healing 
spirits’, authors have also adduced the story of Michal’s use of the teraphim. 
in connection with David’s—pretended—illness. This, they suggest, is an 
example of a ritual in which a teraphim is used for healing purposes, Those 





were healing powers and fore- 
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ted that King 
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"6S Tigay 1986; 1987. 
106 See Smith, M.S. 19901130 
107 See van der Toorn 1985-76 
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who defend this idea argue that the story is incoherent in its present form. 
The incoherence would only disappear if the text is understood as the cryptic 
description of a magical healing ceremony.!®8 Here, too, etymology is 
marshalled to support the reconstruction, because itis argued that the word 
D'EIN goes back to the root xE.!? Such explanations are unconvincing, 
however. The story of Michal makes perfect sense in its present form, and 
the chances that c"E7n comes from the root KEY are very slim.!0 It should 
also be remembered that, though the scarcity of our data favours the resort to 
etymology, its importance is easily overrated. The connection between EE? 
‘and #e" is indubitable, but the significance of that connection for the Israelite 
understa 














\ding of the dead is unclear. Until further information becomes 
available, caution suggests that we stay with the less specific meaning of 
“benefactors’ for Rephaim. 

King Asa’s suspected consultation of the Rephaim would be an instance 
of necromancy rather than a healing ritual under the auspices of the dead. 
There is ce 





ly good evidence in our written records of the practice of 
necromancy.!!! In addition to the well-known example of necromancy 
reported in 1 Samuel 28 (Saul's visit o a female medium at Endor), there are 
various references to Judahite necromancy in the Book of Isaiah."!2 Also the 
women who sought to capture ‘flying souls’, described in Ezekiel 13:17-23, 
Were necroinancers: the ‘souls’ for which these ‘prophetesses" hunted were 
spirits of the dead." The divinatory use of the teraphim (e"e7n3 5x) fits 
this picture, ‘The dead had access to information beyond the reach of the 
living; they (or some of them) were yiddé“énfm (from 27, ‘to know") as the 











'% Roullard& Tropper 1987. Cf. Barnes 1929:179 who claimed that the fripim was 
used to ‘war the would-be intruder that there is sickness about 

1 So de Ward 1977:5-6; Rouillard & Tropper 1987:357-361; Tropper 1989:335 
Albright 1968:146 n. 43 suggests that 12 rap isa “contemptuous deformation of a hypo- 
thetical noun (*turpa’s ?) from the stem 7p", from which the name of the Rephaim ix 
derived.’ See also Loretz 1992:138-139.141-142. 148-151, 167-168, For a critique ofthis 
etymology see Hoffer 1967:233-234; 1968 62. 

'NO Following a suggestion made by Benno Landsberger, Hoffner (1967; 1968) has 
argued in favour of an etymological connection between tZrapim and Luwian/Hittite 
‘arpi(t) which denotes a sprit that can on some occasions be regarded as protective and on 
others as malevolent (cf. Seybold 1976:1057). In lexical lists tarpi(s) is sometimes 
tend by he Akkadopram SEDU,*(rotetive spi which mening seems 0 ft the 
biblical irapim in more than one respect (CAD 2 256-259). In the absence of any 
convincing etymology of irdpim based on the Hebrew lexicon, Hoffeer's view has gained 
Wide acceptance. For a fle discussion sce van der Toor & Lewis 1995 

HY” See especially Topper 1989. 

2 See van der Toorn 1988-200-210, 

"IS For the interpretation of nepe¥ (‘sou’) inthe sense of “spirit ofthe dead”, ‘ghost’, 
sce Miche, D. 1994, Note also the ue of mbt (which comesponds to Akkadian efemmu) in 
the Panama inscription KAI 214. For a discussion of Ezekiel 13:17-23 see van der Toor 
W99da:123. 
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texts say, ‘wizards’ possessing extraordinary knowledge. The polemics 
against necromancy are testimony to the popularity of a practice which seems 
to have flourished throughout the monarchic period. 

The occurrence of necromancy in early Israel does not imply that the 
consultation of the dead was an essential part of early Israelite family 
religion. Though there are many interpreters throughout history who have 
asserted that Rachel's motive for stealing Laban’s térdpim was to prevent 
him from using them in a divinatory fashion so as to detect Jacob's 
escape,!" there is no unambiguous evidence for necromancy by lay people. 
‘The documented case: 
‘cannot be excluded that necromancy was practised in the context of family 











ways involved one or more specialists. Though it 


religion, there is no proof to this effect. Nor is there reason to believe, in 
spite of the attempts to read a reference to necromancy in the Ugaritic 
catalogue of Filial Duties,"!5 that necromancy was part of the ancestor cult in 
‘other Near Eastem civilizations. 

If recourse to the ancestors for necromantic or therapeutic purposes 





occurred in the context of fam 


pellin 
the ancestors 








gion (for neither of which we have con 





evidence), it was subservient to the far more fundamental function of 
providers and symbols of identity. The dead were honoured 
in the first pla ars. They 
‘were the ones who had bequeathed the family estate and the family home 10 
the living. The estate was the ‘inheritance of the fathers’ (nahilat “abét) or, 








2¢ on account of their role as ancestors and fore! 








to use an equivalent expression, the “inheritance of the gods’ (nahdlat 
“eldhim, 2 Samuel 14:16).!!6 Cursing those ‘gods'—as one might curse a 
father ot a mother (Exodus 21:17)—is prohibited in the same breath as 
cursing one's nds??, i.e. clan leader (Exodus 22:27). Piety toward the dead 
fostered a sense of unity and solidarity among the living comparable to the 
social peace that followed from respect for the head of the clan. Piety toward 
the dead was 








social virtue; it could be seen as an extension of the honour 





id to one's parents." 





The role of the ancestors as embodiment of the family identity is thrown 
into relief in a rule laid down in the so-called Covenant Code (Exodus 20:22- 
23:33). In the oldest section (21:1-22:16), which goes back to the early 


14 Greenberg 1962-239 n. 2. Examples include Tanhiima Wayyésé”, Te. Pseudo 
Jonathan, Rashibar, bo Ezra, Qinbi ef Sama 1989-216. 

113" See the discussion in Chapter Seven. 

N6 Lewis, TJ. 1991, 

NGF, Loretz 1990:137, 

18 or the Covenant Code as « document from the Northern Kingdom see Eissfeldt 
19764290291 
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first millennium BC,"'? the legislators deal with the case of a Hebrew slave 

having served his master for six years. In his seventh year he is to be 

manumitted. Should the slave voluntarily decide to stay with his master, the 

latter is to perform a ceremony by which the servant becomes part the family, 
‘Then his master shall bring him to the gods, and he shall bring him to the 
door or the doorpost; and his master shal pierce his ear with an awl; and he 
shall be his servant for life." 

Itis instructive to compare this text with the reformulated prescription in 

Deuteronomy: 


‘Then you shall take an awl, and thrust it through his ear into the door, and he 
shall be your servant forever. !2! 








‘The most striking difference between the two texts concerns the absence of 
the ‘gods’ in the Deuteronomic passage, The author apparently felt the 
reference to the gods to be incompatible with the undivided loyalty to 
Yahweh as Israel's one national god. Yet the gods in question were not gods 
in the same way as Yahweh, because they were ancestors.!22 Their images 
were present ‘near the door or the doorpost’, as a glossator has added,!23 
What we have her 





© is a rite of passage in a case of adoption, By waiving his 
right of manumission, the slave entered his master’s family for good. As a 
new member of the fan 





ly he was to be presented to its forebears; he wi 
bodily marked in their presence, and henceforth indissolubly part of the 
faumily.!24 

The rule concerning the adopted slave illustrates in paradigmatic manner 
the central place of the ancestors in Israelite families. In the early Israelite 
culture where individual clan settlements enjoyed a great deal of independ- 








cence, the ancestor cult is bound to have played a major role in the day-to-day 
religion. In this respect the early Israelites did not differ from the 
Babylonians or the people of Ugarit. Like them, they honoured their 


cient 








19 Biasfeldt 19768 §33 [6 lic} 

120 Exodus 21:6 wihigstt6 “dindyw “e-haeldkim wehigglf0 “el-haddelet 
hamuntci we rasa® "adinayw “et-"eand bammarea® wa abadd lela. 

21 ‘Deuteronomy 15:17 welagahud “et-hammarséa® wenatattah be oend dbaddelet 
Whig ks “ebed “Sm 

2 So, too, Schwally 1892:37-39; de Moor 1990-242 n, 102; Niehr 19914:304, Cf 
1906 1236-238 (‘eriginsirement les ancBies) 
‘The secondary nature ofthe phrase nnn Se w rien Se 3m can be inferred from 
the repetition ofthe ver. 

‘An interesting parallel in reverse is found inthe texts from Nuzi, Here we have 
textual evidence forthe disherisoa of 308 by breaking his ‘clo’ (Lirhanu) inthe presence 
‘of a symbol ofthe household gods —who ae presumbly to be identified with the ancestors. 
‘The text in question is JEN 478:4-48; for «discussion see Malu 198881 
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ancestors in words and acts and thereby asserted their sense of genealogical 
identity. The possession of the teraphim may indeed be regarded as a kind of 
legitimation, as earlier studies of the teraphim have stressed.'25 By keeping 


the cult of its ancestors, the family proclaimed its right to the land. The 
presence of the ancestors in the local bamd, moreover, could be regarded as 
the visible recognition of the fact that their descendants rightfully belonged to 

~ the civic and cultic community of the place. The celebration of the past 
justified the present. 


12S Fora survey see Greenberg 1962:240-241 











CHAPTER TEN 


RELIGION BEFORE THE MONARCHY: 
THE GODS OF THE FATHERS 





As in Babylonia and Ugarit, family religion in early Israel had two com- 
Ponents: the cult of ancestors and the worship of local gods, The village 
Sanctuary was a centre for both of these. The inhabitants of the Israelite 
settlements gathered periodically at their cult places for celebrations which 
were in part a display of piety toward the ancestors, Yet these sanctuaries 
were not mortuary chapels but holy places devoted to a god. Each Israelite 
settlement of some size had a deity to protect it; the god in question was 
venerated by the local population Joeal Bamah 
igion that will 
od and analysed in this chapter. The emphasis of the investigation 
will lay on the two centuries preceding the rise of the monarchy under Saul. 








n the—usually modest 





(Sanctuary). It is this second aspect of early Israelite family 
be descril 





It's often referred to, following the biblical idiom, as the time of the Judges. 


Unedited Evidence: Place Names 


The search for the Israe mn in the premonarchic period is ridden with 
problems, most of which follow from the nature of the bibl 








al sources. 
the Bible illuminates the 
time and interests of its editors and revisers at least as much as the time and 
views of its authors. Unfortunately 


Being the authorized version of Israelite history 








stages of writing, reviewing and 





ways be clearly distinguished. An additional problem is 
the date of the written records; their original form is seldom older than the 
eighth or ninth century BC. Even a document as archaic as the Song of 
Deborah (Judges 5) is unlikely to be premonarchic!—in spite of assertions 
to the contrary. To speak about any historical period on the basis of written 
sources postdating that period by at least two-hundred years is always 
hazardous—e\ 
of much greater antiquity. Human memory is unreliable; when eye-witnes 
accounts are subject to doubt after only a few weeks, as forensic psycholo- 
gists have demonstrated, how much more doubt should be attached to 
traditions spanning several generations. 





nif the texts are to be seen as the repository of oral traditions 











1 Ablsteom 1974; Soggin 1981a; Ahlsr 
1989, 


1986-30; Axelsson 1987:52; Bechmann 
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‘These necessary cautions are not to be construed as a plea against the use 
of the Bible in the history of Israelite religion. In fact, the Hebrew scriptures 
remain of eminent value to the historian—on condition that they be used with 
intelligence and discrimination. One of the ways in which such discrimina- 





tion can be exercised is by comparing the biblical information on a given 
period with relevant data that have not been subject to subsequent alterations. 
Evidence of this kind is available for the time of the Judges in the form of 
names, personal as well as topographical, and archaeological remains, By 
themselves onomastics and archaeology would be insufficient to provide the 
ve view of early Israelite religion, In 
ld signifi 
cant insights into the religious climate reigning among the early Israelites in 
the central hill country. 

ie names that are relevant to the investigation of premonarchic religion 














| data needed for a remotely compreh 








combination with the relevant biblical material, however, they y 








fall into two categories: they are personal names, on the one hand, and place 
for both is the Bible. The latter fact 
that the test 


names, on the other. The main sourc 
might seem to 
used as an index of the reliability of the biblical 
is de 
th 








pony of the names can be 
aformation. TE 





impression 





eptive, however. As argued in the previous chapter in connection with 





ship names’ (that is, personal names in which a kinship term serves 
‘a theophoric element), names have a life oftheir own. They are usually 
left unchanged, even when the narratives in which they occur have been 
submitted to substantial revision, Take such names as Bethlehem and Beth 
shi 
temple) of the god Labmu (an)? and the other to the house of Seme¥ (ead, 
the equivalent of the Babylonian sun god Sama8). The names were retained 
(hough presumably reinterpreted) long after the cult of the deities in 
question had become extinct in these places. They are still witnesses, how- 





ssh, Both are theophoric, the one referring to the “house’ (that is, the 








ever, of a time in which the towns had temples for these gods. 
The examples just given illustrate the importance of correctly dating the 
-e names, since they reflect ideas and notions from the time the names 





pl 
were first used. The necessity of dating the names is less stringent when it 








16S to personal ni 





s. By naming a child, parents reconfirm the relevance 





of the message which the name of their choice conv. 
usually not original; in nearly every civilization people tend to select the 
names for their children from a traditional stock. Yet the active onomasticon 
(as distinguished from the passive one, consisting of names that are no 
longer in use) changes from the one period to the other. Studies of Israelite 


xys. The name itself is 





Borde 193 





§21 no, 23, On Labo see Wiggermana 19 
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anthroponyms have evinced changing pattems of name-giving? One of the 
most striking discoveries of recent years, for instance, concerns the predomi- 
nance of the name Yahweh as theophoric element in Israelite personal 
names, in the Bible as well as in epigraphical texts, during the monarchic 
period (ca. 1000-550 BC). This bears testimony to the wide recognition of 
the pre-eminence of Yahweh among Ephraimites and Judahites of the time. 
Though the onomasticon is a conservative element in any civilization, then, it 
is not impervious to change. Religious developments are reflected in the 





names actually given. 

On the basis of the assumption that Israelite names of a certain period 
reflect the ideas and moods of that period, a study of the theophoric names of 
Israelites from before the monarchy can be expected to yield some insight 
into the religious loyalties of the early inhabitants of the hill country. 
The relevant data, conveniently assembled elsewhere, can be condensed 
the form of a statistical analysis. Ifthe results are to apply to the initial phase 
of Israelite religion, the onomastic res 
persons belonging to the tribes of Manasseh, Ephraim, and Benjamin, since 
they constitute the core of the later State of Israel. The investigation has been 
based upon a scanning of all the biblical documents except 1 & 2 Chronicles, 
since the late date of these books throws serious doubt upon the authenticity 
Of the names they give for the early period. 








;ches must be limited to the names of 








OF the thirty-three theophoric names from the period of the Judges 
attested for the 
wweh as god; sixteen have the name El as theophoric element; and ten 
contain a reference to various other gods, most notably Baal (Jerubbaal, 
Judges 6:32; Ishbaal, 2 Samuel 2:8).5 Though the sample is admittedly small, 
it contains the unmistakable suggestion that the worship of Yahweh—who 
1 god of Israel in the tenth century BC—was the 
religion of a minority of the population. The majority of the earliest Israeli 
(or proto-Israclites) were devoted to a god they referred to in their personal 
names as °l. Though the noun “1 is occasionally used as a generic designa- 
tion, it functions mostly as a proper name in texts from the Late Bronze and 
the Early Iron Ages. A similar observation is valid in respect to the term 
ba‘al, ‘lord’. In view of the historical context of the names it must be 
assumed that important groups of the early Israelites worshipped the gods El 
and Baal, 

The anthroponymic evidence must be i 





of Manasseh, Ephraim and Benjamin, only seven refer 
to 





was to become the nat 




















srpreted in the light of the 


3 Note the studies by Tigay 1986, 1987; Fowler, J.D, 1988; de Moor 1990;10-41 
4 de Moor 1990:13-34, 
5 Figures based on de Moor 1990:31 
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Palestinian place names which originated between 1200 and 1000 BC.§ They 
are found by selecting those biblical toponyms which do not occur in 
materials from before 1200 BC, such as the Egyptian Execration texts, the 
Amarna archives, and Egyptian royal lists.” Analysis of the names which 
meet this criterion shows that some name types were far more popular in the 
period of the Israelite settlement than they were before (e.g., the names 
formed from the root 33, ‘to be high’, such as Geba, and Gibeah), while 
other types were simply not attested at all in the records prior to the Iron Age 
(eg., such names as Baal-NN, Mizpah, Mizpeh-NN, Ataroth-NN, and 
Ramah) When the places which bear names of these types are plotted on 
the map, they nearly all prove to be situated in the hill country, which 
confirms their analysis as predominantly, or even specifically, Israelite 








names. They constitute a source of information illuminating both the nature 
of early Israelite society and certain characteristics of early Israelite family 
religion. 

‘The toponyms confirm the principal inferences drawn from the archaeo- 
logical record as regards the socio-economic conditions prevailing in early 
Israel, Names containing such elements as geba‘, gib'd, ramd (‘hill’ or 
“height’) and mispd (‘look-oat’, from 733 ) indicate that the 
ly Israelite settlements were often located on hilltops. Names containing 
the elem the verb 769, 
surround’)? geder or gédérd, ‘enclosed (sheep)fold’,!° and her, ‘farm’ or 
‘enclosure’ show that the inhabitants came from a pastoralist tradition 
Characteristically these elements occur in conjunction with a clan or fami 








to observ 











nts “Apardt, ‘enclosed encampments’ (fr to 











name. Examples include Ramathaim-Zuphim, ‘Height(s) of (the clan of) the 
Zuphites’ (1 Samuel 1:1; ef. 9:5)!" Atroth-Shophan, “Encampments of the 
Shophan family’ (Numbers 32:35), Hazar-Addar, ‘Farm of the Addar 
family’ (Numbers 34:4), and Gibeath-Phinchas, ‘Hill of the Phinehas 
wnily' (Joshua 24:33), The names are evidence of the close connection 
between settlement and family, land and lineage, co-residence and clan 

In the discussion of the early Israelite place names, toponyms beginning 

















© ‘The major studies of eatly Israeli fe 1930; Isserlin 1987; Rainey 
1978; Aharoni 1979:10S-130; Mazar, B. 1 

7 "The Palestinian place names ia Egyptian texts have been collected and analysed by 
Abituy 1984, The work has received a very critical review by Knauf & Leazen 1989 ("The 
reviewers do hope that somebody ese will succeed where Abjtuv has failed”) 

 serlin 19575135. Rainey 1978-3 misrepresents the view of Isserlin when he 
maintains that the occurence of the element ge isnot limite tothe Isracite period, aif 
Isserin 1957 had not already said as much. 

9 "For the term see Borée 1930-85; Mazar, B. 1986-46 n. 32. 

"0 "For the meaning of the term see Mazar, B.1996:46 n. 32. 

‘The -ayim ending probably has locative force, sce Rainey 1978:5, 


toponyms ate Bo 
46-48, 
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with the element ba“al have sometimes been dismissed as non-Israclite 
The judgment is apparently based on the view that Baal is a non-Israelite 
deity, and could therefore not be referred to in the names the Israelites gave 
to their first settlements. For obvious reasons the argument is unsound. The 
‘baal toponyms meet the criteria set for defining a place name as specifically 
Israelite. I must be assumed, therefore, that they are genuinely Isracite.!? In 
fact, its precisely these names which yield information about the religion of 





the early Israelites. The optional variant Beth-baal-meon (jwo 93 m3) for 
Baal-meon (}wo%x3)'* suggests that the ba“al toponyms are short for be 
umes, which means that they imply the presence of a house (that is, 
once again, a temple) for a god referred to as ba‘al.'S These names betray a 
predilection on the part of some of the early Israelites for the cult of the 
Canaanite storm god. Though baal can be used as an epithet for many gods 
(also Yahweh can be referred to as ba“al, see Hosea 2:18(15)), the rel 
milieu from which many proto-Isr 
‘of ba‘al as a proper name. The Baal toponyms refer to a local manifestation 
of the storm god Baal : 

B sment in pre-monarchic 
Israelite toponyms. Another god with some popularity—judging by the 


ba‘al 














elites sprang favours the understanding 





I is not the only god found as a theophoric e 





frequency of his name as theophoric element—was El, Bethel (Genesis 
12:8), Inpeel (Re, Joshua 18:27), Jabneel (422, Joshua 19:33, in Gali- 
lee), Jezreel ( nd Jiphtahel 
(ownne, 19:14, in Galilee) can be mentioned as examples.'6 ‘The 
occurrence of El toponyms is hardly surprising in view of the prominence of 
es. Unlike the Baal toponyms, the 
toponyms are not specifically Israelite. Most of them are pre-Israelite. They 
e simply mainta 
view of the El anthroponyms, relig 





7", Joshua 19:18, in the territory of Issachar), 











Joshi 








the god in theophoric personal nai 





in the early Isr 
jous continuity in the worship of El on the 





elite period, which suggests, a 














Isselin 19572135, 
The element ba‘al is not attested in pre-tsralte place names. Syro-Palestinian 
‘oponyms compounded with Baal are atested only in Neo-Assyrian records of the first 
millennium BC. The bill country of Canaan is rarely mentioned inthe Egyptian sources of 
the second millennium BC and we still do not know whether any of the biblical Baal 
toponyms antedate the Iron Age. But since most of them are located in the bill county, 
which was quite depopulated inthe Late Broaze Age and was settled only in the Iron Age 
most (or even all ofthese sites must have been founded and named only at tha time. 

i "The name Baal-Meon occurs in Numbers 32:34; Joshua 13:17; | Chronicles 5:8; and 
Mesha’s inscription (KAI 181:9). Beth-Bual-Meon (Joshua 13:17; KA/_181:30) and 

th-Meon (Jeremiah 48:23) are variants. The place is generally identified with Khirbet 
in, about 8 km southwest of Madaba. Since no Iron Age remains were found in the 
‘cou of excavations there, Basl-micon’s exact location has yet tobe established. 

15’ SoRainey 197836, 

16 See Borée 193099, 
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part of the early Israelites.!” The complete absence of the name Yahweh 
from the Early Iron Age toponyms is striking.'8 Since theological considera- 
tions fail to explain this fact," it must be taken as a reflection of the relative 
uunimportance of the worship of Yahweh among the early Israclites. 


The early I 
neglect for the moment the optional element béf), viz, ba“al followed by a 
proper name. This name is frequently the name of a family or a clan. 
Somewhere in ‘the land of Shalishah’ lay Baal-shalishah, the cultic centre of 
the Shalishah clan (2 Kings 4:42), perhaps to be identified with Khirbet el- 
Marjame.?? Other names which belong to the same type of toponyms are 
Baal-Hazor (2 Samuel 13:23) and Baal-Perazim (2 Samuel 5:20; 1 
Chronicles 14:11). Baal-Judah (according to the emended 
6:2, ef. 1 Chronicles 13:6) and Baal-Tamar (Judges 20:33) were also early 
Israelite cult centres in the hill country?! Possibly the name Baal-Gad 
(Joshua 11:17; 12:7; 13:5) could be added to the catalogue. In all of these 
cases a local manifestation of Baal is defined by his relationship with a 
certain family, lineage, or clan. The compounded Baal names correspond. 
With the non-theophoric toponyms carrying the name of a family or a clan. If 
ate that the early Isra kkin-based villages, 
the former tell us t umily or clan god. 





aelite Baal toponyms often consist of two elements (if we 





xt of 2 Samuel 





the latter indi settlements wet 








tthe 10% 





lly worshipped god was a 





‘The Baal toponyms refer to “family cult places’ 
Put together, the onomastic evidence from early Israel suggests a pattem 
of religion which is both localist (to use a term that is free from the deroga- 
tory overtones of the qualification ‘parochial’ and family- or clan-orientated. 
‘The Israelite settlers of the central hill country lived as families or groups of 
related families (clans) in small compounds, where they cultically honoured 
god whom they referred to as ‘lord’ of their family or clan. The parallel with 
Old Babylonian family religion is almost too obvious for comment, though 
one difference should be noted. Whereas the early Israelites seem to have 
combined the ancestor cult and the worship of a local god in one and the 
same sanctuary (though the statuettes of ancestors in their homes may have 











"7 in addition to Baal and E, the oponyms refer to other gods as well. By and large 
however, the gods Eland Baal predominate in he relevant data 

TE Excepting the reference tothe Sosi of Yahweh, mentioned in Egyptian texts. These 
people are to be situated in Southern Edom, however, not on Canaanite soil For a 
Aiscussion ofthe Sos sce ‘Who Wer the lracles” in Chapter Eight 

"Pace Iselin 1957137, Telooks asf YHWH, a jealous god, di not lightly permit 
bis name to dell in any place” Iserlin is allowed by de Moor 1990.38 

10" See Mazar, A. 1976138 

21. een 1988, pace Seow 1989:9 wha argues that Kiriath.jearim was abo known by 
the name "(Moari) Ba alah 


2 Mazar, B. 198648 
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been the object of some form of veneration as well), the Babylonians knew a 
topographical separation between the cult of the ancestors (performed in a 
domestic context) and the worship of their patron gods (performed in the 
neighbourhood temples or, in the case of the Amorites, the amphictyonic 





Archaeological Remains 


The witness of onomastics may be compared now with the archaeological 
data on sanctuaries whose foundation or use can be confidently traced to the 
period known as the Early Iron Age, i.¢., ca. 1200-1000 BC.2" In anticipa- 
tion of a survey of the evidence, it may be said that only a very small number 
of cultic sites from the Early Iron Age have been found. Their number 
ined in use are included, Yet 
when strict criteria are applied—a necessary measure in the light of the 





increases when earlier cultic areas which re 





inclination to speculate on the part of some archacologists—the material 





ins of a proto-Israelite cult in the Samarian highlands are scarce, The 
lack of monumental structures is especially noteworthy; with the possible 
exception of the Migdal temple of Shechem, the excavations have yielded no 
traces of religious buildings designed to accommodate large groups of 
24 The archaeological record conveys the image of a religion practised 
al level by re 1 communities. In continuity with the earlier 
periods, the gods they worshipped could be represented by theriomorphic 
and anthropomorphic images. Traces of a sanctuary that might possibly have 
served as a national cult centre have not been found. 











latively sm 











The survey of the evidence will focus first on the holy places of the 
Canaanite cities which were stil used in the Early Iron Age. In conformity 
with the prevailing opinion among modem archaeologists, it appears certain 
that the Middle Bronze Ag 
were preserved among the Israclites—which is hardly surprising in view of 
the Canaanite background of many of the proto-Ismelite settlers. Thus the 
fortified sanctuary of Megiddo, built in the Middle or the Late Bronze Age 
(stratum VIII) was re-used in the Early Iron Age (stratum VII-A).25 Beth- 
shean, to give another example, has yielded remains of a number of Late 








traditions conceming the location of cultic sites 











Foe surveys ofthe material remains of lacie cult centres (from both Iron and Iron 
1) see Shiloh 1979: Ottosson 1980; Dever 1983; Ahlsirim 1984; Wenning & Zenger 
1986:83-84 n. 23; Dever 1987: Holladay 1987; Weippert, H. 1988:407-410; Zwickel 1994 
(teference courtesy M.S. Smith: Zwickel's study was inaccessible to me). 

24 ‘The Arad temple from the 10th or the th century BC remains the caliest instance of 
an Isacit emplo—and that temple is Jdahite 

2" Loud 1948:57-105; Aharoni & Shiloh 1993:1011-1013, 
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Bronze Age temples that were functioning in the Early Iron Age.% Neither 
place is situated in the central hill country, however. Even if we would not 
give credit to the statement that the cities in question became Israelite only in 





the era of the United Monarchy (Judges 1:27; 1 Kings 4:11-12), it must be 
admitted that they were peripheral in respect to the heartland of the Israelite 
settlement. 

Cultic continuity in the central hill country is attested at Tirzah and 
Shechem. At Tirzah (Tell el-Far‘ah) the continuity concerns the city-gate. 
‘The Bronze Age construction continued to be used in the Iron Age. Its culic 
function is evident from the presence of a basin (presumably used for 
libations) and four hewn stone pillars set on a base (presumably stelae or 
‘masséb6t) along the stretch of road that led from the inner gate to the town, 
The installation is most plausibly interpreted as a space for cultic activities. In 
biblical terminology, it was probably known as a ‘high place of the gate’ (2 
Kings 23:8)27 The cultic interpretation of the Iron Age building directly 
above the Middle Bronze Age subterranean sanctuary near the g 
is less certain, Defended by Roland de Vaux; it has been seriously con- 
tested by Mervyn Fowler.2? The presence of two terracott 
















imply some cultic function of the building. If so, it would have se 
place of ‘worship incorporated in domestic life’ 
The evidence for Shechem (Tell Balata) is complex.*! In the Early Iron 


ixed with the native 





‘Age, the new settlers of the hill country seem to have r 
inhabitants, which means that the Early fron Age evidence does not reflect 
strictly Israelite practices Stratum XI suffered massive destruction around 
1100 BC, after which the site lay virtually unpopulated during the eleventh 
century. Several Bronze Age sanctuaries have been identified by the excava- 








tors. One of them would have continued to function in the early Iron Age 
until 1100 BC. This is the so-called migdal or tower-temple, associated by 
archaeologists and biblical scholars with the temple of El-Berith mentioned 
in Judges 9:4,46.3 Though the interpretation of the Shechem tower building 





28 Rowe 1940:6-35, figs 35,9; Mazar, A. 1993217, 

27 See de Vaux 19676:377; 1975:401; Chambon 1993439. 

2% de Vaux 1957576577. 

® Fowler, M.D. 1981, 

29 Chambon 1993, 

31. Major studies on Shechem are Wright, G.E. 1965; Wright, G. R. H. 1968; Jarot 
1976, reviewed by Weippert, H. 1978: Toombs 1979; Campbell, E. F, 1993 (with extensive 
references to further trate). 

32 CE. Toombs 1979:73-75, 

33 Mazar, B. 1962:634-635: W 
H, 1968:16-26; Wright, G. E19 
1993, 


ht, G.E_ 1965:123-128; 1967:360-361; Wright, G.R 
080.1092; Weippert, H. 1988:277; Camptell, E.F. 
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a5 a temple has been questioned in view of the absence of contemporary 
cultic objects within the edifice, 
serious possibility. 

‘The temple of Shiloh (Khirbet Seilin) is a problematic example of a 
sanctuary in the central hill country inherited by the proto-Israclites from the 
Canaanites, because the evidence for itis entirely circumstantial *5 In a layer 
dated to the Middle Bronze Ag 
small votive bowls, and a vessel in the form of a bull. They concluded that 
there must have been a sanctuary on or near the summit of the mound. Its 
pre: destroyed by the end of 
the Middle Bronze Age. Some finds from the Late Bronze Age that have 
been interpreted as votive offerings led the excavator to postulate the con- 
tinued use of the—still undiscovered—temple of Shiloh.3? This hypothe- 
sized sanctuary would h 





its cultic function must be considered a 


e (MB IID) the excavators found cultic stands, 





ence remains conjectural, however. Shiloh wa 











fe served as a cultic centre in the Iron Age as 
well,>8 Alluring though this suggestion is, there is no firm evidence to 
support it. The most one can s 
some of the evidence and fits with the biblical accounts. If there 





is that the postulated temple makes sense of 
was indeed a 
sanctuary, however, it may well have been one of local importance only; the 
idea of Shiloh as 
entirely based on a historical reconst 





national rel 





jus centre in the Period of the Judges is 
on made in the Deuteronomistic 





History. 





In addition to traces of Israelite worship at traditionally Canaanite cult 


places, there is archaeological evidence of two open air sanctuaries built in 





the Early Iron Age. They could be regarded, so their discoverers cl 
the earliest examples of gem holy places. The one is located on 
Mount Ebal, north of Shechem,*? on a site covering one acre, The oldest 
layer is surrounded by a stone wall; inside, on the highest point, there was a 














two metre wide installation which looks like the remains of a tower. In the 


4 Fowler, M. D. 1983; Campbell, EF, 1993:135 
For the archaeology of Shiloh sce Finkelstein, 1. 1993. See also Finkelstein, 1. 
1988:205-234 (with ns) and Schley 1989 (which is almost 















Finkelscin, |. 1988216; 
37 Finkelsein, 1. 1988:219; 1993:381-382. 

Finkelstein, . 1988:228-234; 1993:384-385, 
tis unlikely thatthe temple of Shiloh ever srved asa national sanctuary. The author 
of Judges 21:12-21 considered Shiloh a minor cult centre, since be judged it necessary to 
specify that it was to be found “borth of Bethe, on the east ofthe highway that goes up fram 
Bethel to Shechem, and south of Lebonah’ (Judges 21:19). Shiloh’s status as national 
religious centre existed only in the minds of later authors —more specifically in that of the 
Deuterooomists. See also van der Toorn & Houtman 1994-226 

40” Zertal 1985; Kempinski 1986: Zeral 1986s; 1987; 1988; Finkelstein, 1.1988: 
Soggin 1988, 
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youngest ofthe two strata (still Early Iron Age), there is evidence of a newly 
Constructed wall. In the centre there was a rectangular structure of field 
stones, measuring about eight by nine metres, with massive outer walls. The 
interior space was filled with ashes, earth, stones and faunal remains. On the 
southern side of the building were two large rooms or courtyards. The 
excavator interpreted the rectangular structure as a large altar, connecting it 
With the biblical references to Joshua's altar on Mount Ebal (Deuteronomy 
27:4; Joshua 8:30-35).4! Others, accepting the cultic interpretation, suggest 
that this was in fact the tower-temple of El-Berith of Shechem (Judges 9:4, 
46). It must be stressed, though, that the cultic interpretation of the building 
isnot certain 

The second Early Iron Age sanctuary in the central hill country is the so- 
called ‘Bull Site’ between Dothan and Tirzah.*? In the 1970's archacologists 
discovered here, on the summit of a high ridge, a twenty metre circle of large 
stones. The open air enclosure may have contained a sacred tree. Inside, to 
the 
pavement on which offerings were found to have been deposited. The 
sanctuary was furnished with a bronze bull image which originally had inlaid 
eyes of precious stone. The figurine served as an object of worship. No 








st, stood ain erected stone, presumably a magsébd. In front of it was a 









traces of permanent settlement were found atthe site itself, but five early Iron 
Age settlements have been found at a distance of about one kilometre, 
ly from these small 
settlements, rather than from the more distant cities such as Dothan and 
Tirzah, that the worshippers came.4 

In addition to the possible cases of temples and open air sanctuaries 
is some evidence of domestic cultic activity. At Raddana, the excav 
found a platform in one of the few buildings of a joint-family compound, 
They took it to be the remains of ‘a primitive family altar’, Scattered frag 





surrounding the cult place in a semi-circle. It is presu 


there 








ments of two offering stands found nearby increase the likelihood of the 
cultic interpretation:48 A house in Hazor stratum XI (Early Iron Age), dating 
back to the time when the site was still an unwalled village, contained a 
bronze figurine of a seated male deity and cultic utensils. The house has been 


interpreted as an Israelite high place, but one might as well speak of a 





41 Zeral 1985; Weinfeld 1988-281 

42 So Soggin 1984:282, sce also Soggin 1988:116-117; Naaman 19863; de Moor 
1990181 

‘© Mazar, A 19824; Zwickel 1984; Mazar, A. 1988. 

4 Cf, Wenning & Zenger 1986 who oggest thatthe Bull ite served asthe "high place’ 
(bam ofthe clan (mip) ving in the five setlements surrounding it 

‘8 Callaway 1985:42 
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domestic cult. The remains of animal offerings in an eleventh century BC 
house in Tell Qiri (Ha-Zréa‘, north-west of the central hill country) also 
point to a domestic cult? From the eleventh century, too, there are the 
remains of a court shrine at Tell el-Mazar in the Jordan valley.4* Other 
examples of domestic shrines come from the tenth century BC. The cultic 
comers of Megiddo (locus 2081, stratum Va), with incense stands and 
upright stones at the entrance, might be mentioned in illustration.*? 

In sum, the archaeological evidence suggests thatthe early Israelite cult 
was consonant with a simple, agrarian, non-urban society; it did not require a 
large body of clergy nor an elaborate rtual.* In respect tothe few examples 
of sacred architecture, there is both continuity and discontinuity between the 
Early Iron and the Late Bronze Age. Discontinuity is suggested by the sheer 
lack of major monumental temples inthe central hill country. The area does 
not seem to have reached a degree of political unity where a central temple 
‘would have been functional. Continuity, on the other hand, is evident from 
the use of eatlier sanctuaries, the practice of ritual activities in a domestic 
context, and the use of theriomorphic and anthropomorphic cult images. 
Combined with the evidence of the onomastic data, the archaeological record 
ly Israelites of the central hill country were self-suft 


















suggests that the 





cient in their religion. Their religion was a family or clan religion, with ritua 
conducted at local shrines, and focused on the patron god of the clan.5! The 
principal gods who served as such were El, Baal, and Yahweh, The cult 
which they receives 








|. performed either at local open air sanctuaries or in one 
Of the houses of the settlement, followed the forms of Canaanite worship. 


The Sanctuary of Micah in the Hill Country of Ephraim 


The onomastic and drchacological evidence of early Israelite family religion 
can be used to establish the plausibility of biblical data on local sanctuaries 
and rituals in the period of the Judges. The relevant texts are to be found in 
the Book of Judges, and some of them in the early sections of the First Book 
of Samuel. Three narratives in this corpus deal with local shrines: Judges 


% See Yadin 1961, Pl. 2 

© Ben-Tor 1979. 

8 Yassin 1984. 

© Loud 1948:4-46, with figures 101-103; Shiloh 1979:149; Holladay 1987252-253; 
Weippe, H. 19884749; Ussshkin 1988, 

(CF. Dever 1987.23. 

51 So to Halpern, who characterizes the pre-monarchic cult as “extremely locally 
oriented” (1983:224) and who emphasizes the importance of ‘the clan- or local religion 
which seems to have persisted tothe time when Assyria devastated the entire Israelite 
‘countryside’ (1983:224-225), 


206, 345-347; 1972:132134, 
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17:1-18:31 tells about the ‘house of God’ and the divine image of Micah 
from the hill country of Ephraim; Judges 6-8 contains the story of the local 
shrine of Gideon (or Jerubbaal) at Ophrah of the Abiezrites; and 1 Samuel 
9:11-24 describes the sacrificial meal of Samuel and Saul at the high place 
(the Bamah) of Ramah-of-the-Zuphites, The three texts shall be discussed in 
the order in which they have just been mentioned. 

‘The traditions about a local shrine in the hill country of Ephraim form the 
background of a narrative that is meant to discredit the sanctuary at Dan, its 
cult, and its priesthood (Judges 17-18).%? It has been incorporated as an 
appendix to the Book of Judges because the events are set in the period of 
the Judges. The redactional additions in 17:6 ("In those days there was no 
king in Israel; every man did what was right in his own eyes’) and 18:1 ("In 
those days there was no king in Israel") serve as a chronological frame (cf. 
19:1; 21:25).5) The actual date of the material is debated. Completely oppo- 
site opinions have been defended: while the text gives the one commentator 
‘the overall impression that the story originated in a very early (premonar- 
chic) period’, the next interpreter regards the chapters as ‘an example of 
late biblical marrative'.$5 W 
present ? 

The principal chronological implication of the narrative lies in its 
polemical intention. Two originally independent Micah storiesS“—the one 
bout the origin of his silver-coated idol (Judges 17:14), the other about the 
origin of the priest who served in his house (Judges 17:7-13)—have been 
combined. A redactional seam in 17:5 (‘And this man Micah had a shrine, 
and he made an ephod-cum-teraphim, and he consecrated one of his sons 
who became his priest’) shows where the narratives have been connected. 
‘The combined stories were elaborated into a polemical aetiology of the 
g to which both Micah's image and his priest 

of Dan, known from one or two 





for dating does the narrative itself 














temple cult at Dan accord 





wound up at Dan (18:30). The bull imag 





other biblical texts (1 Kings 12:29), was thus given an inglorious history: it 
had been made from stolen silver, and came to Dan by foul means. The 
Mossi 
Jonathan the son of Gershom, the son of Moses, in 18:30) scarcely appears 





priesthood of Dan (the Levite from Bethlehem is identified as 





For literature we Saggin 1981b264; Gray 1986:222-224 

53 Talmon 1986:39-52 suggests thatthe indication means to say thatthe events ocurred 
‘between the time of Joshua and the period ofthe Judges. The posted equivalence between 
“hing” (melet and “judge (pe) doesnot amy conviction, however. 

SF Boling 1975:239. 

35. Auld 1989-263, 

$6 Note, e.g. the long form Mikayéki in 17:1-4 as opposed to the shorter form 
elsewhere in the narrative, Fora detail sourcecritical analysis see Moore 19182:366-370. 
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in a more positive light. It was the allurement of a steady income which 
convinced the priest that he should stay with Micah (17:10); greed for power 
and greater glory made him close his eyes to robbery and incited him to leave 
Micah for the Danites (18:19-20) 

‘Though the satirical character of the narrative is evident, the identity of the 
party lampooning against Dan and its priesthood is a riddle. The solution 
must be based on the principle of cui bono: whose interests were served by 
this story? Various suggestions have been made, Many biblical scholars 
suppose the story has Judahite origins, because they construe it as a critique 
of the iconic worship current in Ephraim (and supposedly absent from the 
temple in Jerusalem). To say that the Book of Judges is ‘a political allegory 
fostering the Davidic monarchy's? and for that reason critical of everything 
Ephraimite is the politicized version of this view. One could object, though, 
that one of the main targets of criticism in Judges 17-18 is a Levite from 
Bethlehem, precisely the place where King David came from. In fa 
expressions "Bethlehem in Judah’ (17:7) and *Kiriath-jearim in Judah’ 
(18:12) strongly suggest a northern provenance of the narrative. Why 
explain to a Judahite audience the location of places with which they would 
have been quite familiar?$ An Ephra 
of these indications. If the narrative has indeed an Israelite background, as 
tin Noth and others su 
the priests of Bethel. ? 








the 











mite origin would explain the presence 








st, its authors must probably be sought among 





{A priest from Bethel might not appear to be the most obvious author of 
ur story. On second thought, however, the possibility is less far-fetched 
than it seems. [tis often not sufficiently realized that the sanctuaries of Dan 
and Bethel, though both apostate from a Judi 
each other as rivals. Because the two of them were recognized 





ite point of view, considered 
state 





sanctuaries by Jeroboam I (1 Kings 12:29-30), it is usually assumed that 
they were in sympathy with each other. The reality was different. The priest- 
hood at Dan claimed Mosaic descent (Judges 18:30), while the Bethel 





37 Brettler 1989-416, 

5% Noth 1962. So, 00, Mayes 1974:45-46, Bretler’s (1989:409 n, 79) dismissal of 
NNoth's argument is too easy. He fails to take into account Judges 18:12, which invalidates 
his observation that a Judean writing fora general audience could have used this term to 
distinguish that place from others tht are also named bs leer.” While Noth’s arguments in 
favour of an Ephraimite origin of the story are persuasive, his ultimate solution is not 
convincing. He believes itis the later priesthood of Dan which sought to consolidate its 
Position by criticizing the previous priesthood 

'9 Also Gray 1986:224 considers the possibility ofthe story going back to royal priests 
at Bethel 

© ‘Noth 1948:202; Schmid, H. 1968-98; Widengren 1970:36; Knauf 1988:158. Note 
thatthename M@nafiek (‘Jonathaa, the sot of Gershom, the son of Manassch’) should 
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priests looked to Aaron as their ancestor (Judges 20:26-28);*! the antagon- 
ism between these two groups is well documented. 6? Judging by the biblical 
records, the prestige of Bethel was greater than that of Dan. The absence of 
Dan in such Ephraimite literary works as the Cycle of Elijah and Elisha (1 
Kings 17-2 Kings 8.13) and the Elohist source is noteworthy.63 Yet the 
popularity of Dan as a pilgrimage centre (Amos 8:14) will hardly have 
pleased the Bethel priesthood, since it must have gone to the detriment of 
their income, If the chapters were a polemic against the state cult in the 
| Northern Kingdom, as itis often supposed, why is Bethel not mentioned at 
all? The most plausible solution, also in view of the other indications, is to 
regard the Bethel priesthood as responsible for the combination of the two 
Micah stories into a piece of anti-Dan propaganda. 

Assuming that two previously existing traditions about Micah from the 
hill country of Ephraim were combined and reworked before 734 BC (when 
Dan was captured by the Assyrians), the content of the once independent 
Micah stories must go back to at least the early monarchic era. Micah con 
pares with other small or great judges in the sense that he was a 
brity. Judging by the amount of money his—presumably widowed—mother 
possessed, he was from a wea 











thy family. The story suggests that he was the 
i country inhabited by people most of whom 
were related by kin; they can be referred to as the *house’ of Micah (Judges 
shy 
| five persons, women and children not included (cf. 1 Samuel 22;11.18). 
Having set out against five men, Micah soon discovered that the men of his 
clan were no party for a group of six-hundred armed men. 
Micah owed his fame in part to the possession of a richly adorned shrine. 
Some believe this means he was ‘a prince or a petty ruler’.6 Yet though 
Micah was clearly a man of means, it is unwarranted to assume that he ruled 
Nothing proves that the building of a temple and 
n of a son as its priest were royal prerogatives. What is 


chief of a settlement in the 








18:25), Such a ‘house’, in the biblical idiom, could easily amount to e 











over a small territorial sia 
the install 








bre read as Mich (Moses) asthe suspended met (known as slip) indicates its precarious 
character inthe senha taditon. 
‘SE Cross 1973:199 refers to Judges 2 
Gunneweg 1965:90, 
{2 See Cross 1973:195-215, 
‘On the Elijah- Elisha narratives see Chapter Twelve; forthe Eloist source see below. 
4 ‘Sensing the difficulty of the absence of Bethe! in Judges 17-18, Amit 1990 has 
suggested thatthe narrative contains a hidden polemic against Bethel: the sine of Micah 
(called a bet “elohin) should in fct be identified with Betel. 
| 5" Ahlstrom 1986:79; so already Ahlstrom 19632, 
© The phenomenon of a privately owned sanctuary has a parallel among pre-Islamic 
‘Arabs, where sanctuaries were usualy ia the possession of local nobility. The owner of the 





26-28 as ‘an archaic tradition’, See also 
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presented as exceptional in the story is not the fact that Micah owned a 
shrine, but that this shrine had an expensive idol and was operated by a 
Levite, ie, a professional from out of town. At the time in which the Micah 
traditions were spun, there was nothing extraordinary in the fact that a 
settlement of some size had a local shrine. Though owned by the town's 
hheadman, the chapel was apparently designed as a cultic centre for the entire 
population—a popolation that had kinship ties with the owner. Ifthe shrine 
were a place of devotion for only a nuclear family, the consecration of a 
Levite priest would be slightly overdone. In this respect, then, the story re- 
flects the religious situation adumbrated by the archaeological and toponymic 
record: religion in the early Iron Age was primarily a matter of the joint 
family or clan, 

Unfortunately the story contains no detailed description of the parapher- 
nalia and the organization of an early Israelite shrine, Yet a few points 
deserve to be noted. According to Judges 17:5. shrin 












in order to serve as a 
,, had to be equipped with an ephod-cum-teraphim 
if 








Cipbd 
in the process of textual transmission, in view of the fact that the terms are 
used as a hendiays in 17:5 and 18:14 (as they are, to0, in Hosea 3:4), but 
tom asunder in 18:17, 18, 20.6 The term ‘ephod’ would seem to be redun- 
dant in the present context, since the story speaks at length about the divine 
image which Micah possessed, Judging by the story of Gideon's altar at 
Ophrah, an ephod refers to an image of the god. The teraphim are one or 
‘more ancestor statuettes.” Their presence in Micah’s sanctuary confirms its 
function as a family shrine. 

Micah's wealth is visible in the presence of a silver-plated i 
ly made from the silver Mi 





nce of the expression was apparently lost 

















¢ (alleged 
th had stolen from his mother, and which she 
hhad sanctified to God as a means of annulling her earlier curse over the cul- 
prit—whom she had not suspected to be her own son) and of a professional 
priest. Though framed as a lampoon, and bordering on a comedy of errors, 
the tale about Micah’s shrine has a certain degree of historical plausibility. It 
compares with the information laid down in the Old Babylonian record of 














holy place often appointed one of his sons as sin, more a custodian than a priest. See 
‘Wellhausen 1927°:130; Henninger 1959:137, 

‘81 The epbe-and-teraphim are presumably ot variants of the image, but is accessories, 
see Gray 1986: 

“s"Something similar has occurred to the pesel dmassékd, another hendiady’, rele 
toa metal coated carved image. The consrucion was apparealy misunderstood in 1d 
1817, 18,20. 

© "See om this subject van der Toon & Hostman 1994:730, 

7) See van dee Toor & Lewis 1995 
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foundation of a chapel for Hani§-and-Sullat.7! The benefactor who donated 
this chapel to the god, had also appointed a professional priest to do service 
in the modest sanctuary. Its likely thatthe dedicant expected the sanctuary 
to be used by himself and his family, as well as by the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. Such a privately founded sanctuary, provided with a cult 
image and a priest, was a source of prestige among fellow citizens. 


The Altar of Gideon 


The second narrative to be considered is the story—or the collection of 
bout Gideon (Judges 6-8). The complex character of the Gideon 
tradition becomes clear as soon as the relevant chapters are submitted to a 
literary 
more distinct sources has commanded general assent; there is only some 
agreement about the separation of the Deuteronomistic redaction from the 
ceautier traditions.” 

The chapters 6-8 are a heavily edited selection of older material, in conse 
quence of which the narrative in its present form contains a fair number of 
doublets and intemal tensions. Thus we have a hero with two different 
names: Gideon (passim) and Jerubbaal (6:32; 7:1; 8:29); two Yahwistic 
altars, one near the wine press under the terebinth (6:11-24), the other ‘on 
top of the settlement’”4 (6:25-32); two requests to God for proof, one 
), the 
other involving a fleece of wool (6:36-40); two victorious battles, one 
inst Oreb and Zeeb (7:25-8:3), the other against Zebah and Zalmunna 
(8:4-21). The latter were apparently held responsible for a killing among 
Gideon's clansmen at Tabor (8:18), an incident which has now disappeared 
from the narrative 

Outside the three chapters of the Book of Judges the name Gideon is 
unknown. The ‘judge’ from Ophrah is consistently referred to as Jerubbaal 
(Judges 9 passim; 1 Samuel 12:11) or—with intentional deformation- 
| Jerubbesheth (2 Samuel 11:21). This fact suggests that the ‘extended narra- 
tive of Gideon’ was ‘a re-telling of an earlier story (...) about Jerubbaal.’75 
The fact that Jerubbaal was provided with a literary alias bearing the name 
Gideon must be explained as an effort to clear Jerubbaal of all associations 


stories—a 








critical analysis. No division of the various episodes over two or 




















involving the miraculous combustion of an offering (Judges 6:17- 














11 See CT6, 36a, Bu. 91-5-9,704, ef. Schorr 1913, 
7 For literature see Soggin 19816-102-103, 

7 CF, Richter 19652:244-246; Soggin 1981b: 10S, 
7 Correct mi ito mai 


75 Auld 1989:266, 
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with the cult of Baal.?6 The ingenious etymology of the name Jerubbaal on 
which the episode about the altar destruction finishes strengthens the impres- 
sion that the Jerubbaal tradition is original. 

‘The picture of Gideon as a nocturnal iconoclast serves to prove his devo- 
tion to Yahweh. It was in the interest ofthe editors ofthe story to emphasize 
this point, lest they attribute heroic feats to an idolater. Two historical motifs 
have been combined in the story of Gideon's destruction of the alta, viz. that 
of local skirmishes between Baal devotees and worshippers of Yahweh,77 
and that of the hero who asserts his claim to leadership by erecting an altar, 
While both motifs were bred by historical experiences, their combination into 
Gideon's act of iconoclasm belongs to the realm of legend. 

‘The historical kernel on which the Gideon narrative is based is the role of 
Jerubbaal as headman of Ophrah” and warrior against the Midianites.7° 
ce the Midianite presence in Transjord 
end of the Late Bronze Age,*® the tradit 











is most plausibly dated to the 





mn must go back to the early Iron 
Age. Jerubbaal’s family ranked among the foremost of the Abiezrite 
Ophrah n 
(my kin group (alpl) is the weakest in Manasseh, and Iam the youngest in 
my father’s household,’ 6:15) is merely a conventional display of modesty, 
since the man had more than ten servants (6:27). His wealth gave him a 
position of leadership (6:34). The family owned a shrine on top of the ill on 
which Ophrah was built. It had the basic furnishings of a local sanctuary 
such as an altar (6:20-24), and a tree or wooden pole (6:11) referred to as its 
Asherah (6:25). Even more spectacular was its golden ephod of about 1,700 

kel in weight (8:24-27), a valuable atribute which implicitly symbolized 
the prosperity of the town in general and of Jerubbaal’s family in particular. 
Although it was the property of one family, the shrine was a matter of 





ideon's self-depreciatory comment at the moment of his call 























7% It should be noted that this interpretation of the two names does not imply that there 
Were two distinct historical figures, the one bearing the name Gideon and the other 
Jerubbaal, On the identity ofthe two ice Emerton 1976, Emerton suggests that one ofthe 
two names isa fegnal name—which seems not very plausible. Whether the name Gideon 
Was chosen fr is association withthe verb 27, “to bew down’ (Deuteronomy 7:5; 12:3), as 
Auld holds, is doubtful. On the etymalogy of the name see also Noth 1928:227; Emerton 
1976:308 and nL 

77” See Richter 1962:164 n. 18; Smend 1975:176 

© Ophrah in Manassch should not be confused with its homonym in the territory of 
Benjamin (Joshua 18:23; 1 Samuel 13:17). Opbrah in Manasseh has been tentatively 
identified with “Affuleh (IDB 3:606-607; Soggin 1981114), Far‘ata (Na”aman 1989:14 
16), Tell Safar (Donner 1990), and a host of other sites. On its location see also Knauf 
1991:36-39. 

7” CF. Knauf 1988:34-42, esp. 37: 'Es erscheiat glaubhaft, dass es Gideon-Jerubbaal 
lang, mit 300 Mann seiner Sippe Abiezer(...) eine Miianiter-Gruppe 2u schlagen und 
‘aus der Beute seinem Heimatoet Ophra cin Kultild zu stiten(... 

9 See Knauf 1983; 1988:21-23.41 91-96; Cross 1988:57-59, 
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concer to all ‘the men of the town’ (6:27-28). Since all the inhabitants of 
‘Ophrah belonged to the clan of the Abiezrites (6:2 
have done duty as a clan sanctuary, 





; 8:32), the shrine must 


The Sanctuary at Ramah-of-the-Zuphites 





‘The third narrative (1 Samuel 9:1-10:16) has a Benjaminite as its protagonist. 
The reason for its inclusion in the present discussion is threefold: the story 
has a northern origin, is generally acknowledged to be very ancient, and 
deals with a clan sanctuary in Ephraim. The sanctuary was located in Ramah, 
a town belonging to the clan of the Zuphites. As the interlunium sacrifice 
was going to be celebrated at the sanctuary, the thirty men of the town 
assembled for a meal of plenty. Samuel presided over the celebration. With 
the exception of Saul and his servant, all participants in the ritual belonged to 
the clan or ‘people’ (“am) of the Zuphites. It was their sanctuary, and they 
were its cultic community." 











The na 
ing of a local shrine. The establishment, called a “high place’ (bam), was 
situated just outside the gate at a point slightly above the level of the town 
itself (ef, 1 Samuel 9:11-14.18-19.25). This may be compared to the loca- 
tion of the shrine at Ophrah ‘on top of the settlement” (Judges 6:26 ‘al rs 
hamma“6n, according to the emended text). An elevated spot was perhaps 


tive contains some clues to the location, structure, and function- 








characteristic of such local shrines. Though the Bamah was an open 
1 9:22 it is said 
the sacrificial meal was served in a ‘hall’ (litkd), probably a room with 





sanctuary, it could include some roofed space. In 1 


benches along three walls.*? The same word is used to designate the place 
where Hannah ate and drank at the sanctuary of Shiloh (1 Sam 1:9 LX; ef. 
v. 18). S 





e the shrine at Ramah could accommodate a party of thirty men, 
the room must have been relatively large. The meal is referred to as a zebah, 
which implies the presence of an altar, A major effect of the ceremonies 
performed at that altar was the consolidation of the ties among the male 
population; sacrificial worship fostered solidarity and a sense of community. 








81 Fora discussion ofthe background ofthe story sce the section on “The Periicity of 





"2 Cf Na’aman 1987220, 

HAL} 509-510; Note also Passoni dell" Acqua 1981 about the Egyptian background 
of the LXX translation of Hebeew lif. For a possible connection with Greek Anza see 
Burkert 1993, 


Cr. the observati 





by Weisfeld apa Biran 1981149, 
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Despite their differences in scope and setting, the three early biblical narra- 
tives yield a remarkably uniform picture of the role of the Bamah in the Early 
Iron Age. According to the story of Micah, the local sanctuary belonged to 
the most prominent family of the town. This may well have been the case as 
well in Ramah. Samuel's presidency at the sacrificial banquet was more 
likely due to his social position than to his spiritual gifts, It should be 
remembered that he came from a family in which there was no financial 
obstacle to polygamy (1 Samuel 1:1-8), which suggests it belonged to an 
upper-class milieu. Even if the sanctuary belonged to one family, it was not 
domestic chapel but a local cult centre catering to the 
‘munity. This community was conceived of as a lineage or a clan; their ties 














eds of the entire com- 





‘were putatively kin-based. In biblical parlance they were a bét-“ab (Judges 
17-18), a mipahd, or an “am (1 Samuel 9:12). Usually, they all lived in the 
town where the sanctuary was located; itis almost impossible to distinguish 
between clan, on the one hand, and settlement, on the other, 

The basic structures of the picture emerging from the literary evidence 
‘correspond with the scant archaeological remains ofthe early Israelite cult, as 
well as with the onomastic data. At present, there is no instance where the 
‘and archaeological data interlock; the sanctuaries of Ophrah and 
Ramah cannot be identified as yet.* However, the presumed existence of a 
local cult functioning at the level of the clan is well attested in the biblical 
records, The towns, in 


























bited by different branches of a family or clan, were 
the main cultic communities, There is neither archaeological nor literary 
dence for a domestic cult performed by sit 





families. Rel 





ted 
most family 
ed hardly be stressed that the local shrine known as 
the “Bull Site’ fits at ma 





families constituted one cultic body, the paterfamilias of the fo 





acting as its head. It n 








el in this context, assuming the five settlements 
which surrounded it at close quarters perceived themselves asa unity 

In the earliest phase of Israelite religion it would seem that religion was 
predominantly matter of the family or clan. The seitlers of the central hill 
country lived in self-contained and largely self-sufficient communities; they 
did not look beyond the borders of their cluster of hamlets, their town or 
their villa 
social horizon for the families that lived there. Family religion was focused 
‘on the god of the settlement. This god was the patron of the leading family 





ge for their worship. At the same time the townships were the main 








Edelman 1988:56 makes a cae forthe identification of Ramah with Khirbet Raddana, 
excavated beween 1969 to 1972 (ef. Callaway & Cooley 1971) The village of Raddana was 
situated on an arid hilltop. It consisted of five or six house compounds and had n0 
Fortifications. Considering its size, it is unlikely that the village ever had more than sixty 
inhabitants (see Callaway 1985:34). 
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and, by extension, ofthe local clan and the settlement. Allegiance to the clan 
god was concomitant with membership of the clan. The clan god was 
commonly a god of the Canaanite pantheon, El and Baal being the most 
widely worshipped. The occurrence of Yahweh as clan god seems to have 
been exceptional. The god was assumed to act as the patron and protector of 
the clan, and served as the symbol of its identity 


The Religion of the Patriarchs according to the Elohist 


On the strength of the evidence gathered so far it can be said that early 
' Israelite religion consisted of a variety of local forms of family religion. In 
conjunction with the cult of the ancestors, it exhibited the characteristics of 
family rel din the Old Babylonian, Ugaritic and Samalite 
sources, The one element that is still lacking in our reconstruction concems 
the transmission of the veneration of the local family god by the one genera- 
tion to the other, This aspect, too, is documented in the biblical records. It 
j be found in the patriarchal narratives that speak about Yahweh (in the 
ywistic tradition), El or Elohim (in the Elohistic tradition) or El-Shadday 
(in the Priestly tradition) as ‘the god of the father’.% Since only the Elohist, 
‘as we shall call the author of the Elohistic parts of Genesis,*? has an 
Ephraimite background,8® the focus of what follows will fall on the 
traditions about Jacob and Bethel.*” 

The Elohist pictures the religion of the patriarchs as family religion.® An 
illustration of the role of kinship in the devotion to the god of the father is to 
be found in the last chapter of Genesis. The story tells how Joseph's bro- 
thers, fearing that Joseph might avenge himself on them now that their father 
as died, sent him a message: 





jon as refl 





























% See Alt 1929: 1940, Supporters of Al's view onthe religion ofthe patriarchs include 
‘Mag 1980 (originally published in 1958); Rost 1960-353; von Rad 19624:179-189; Fobrer 
1969:20-26; Schmidt, W. H. 1979:30; Metinger 1988:53-74. Foc a critique of Alt sce 
Hoftijzer 1956; Diebner 1975; Schmid, H. H. 1976:119-183, esp. 144; Van Seters 1980; 
Kisckert 1988 

"The largely undisputed Elohist passages bearing onthe religion of the patriarchs are 
jenesis 20, 21:8-20; 33:18-20, 35:1-8.14-20- 43; 46:1-5; $0:15-20. A few other relevant 
texts are to be put on the account of the Elis, though they betray traces of a Yahwistic 
redaction: Genesis 21:22-34 [33 JJ 22:1-14 (11 J}, 28:10-22 13-16.21 J]; 31:1-54 (3.49 J}. 
Genesis 46:1-5 isa redactional unit meant to connect the patriarchal traditions withthe 
sojourn in Egypt and the Exodus traditions, see Schmitt, HC. 1980-57-62. 163-169; 
‘Kéckert 1988'82-83. The reference to the Exowus does not imply thatthe passage is by 
definition ater than the rst ofthe Elohist corpus, considering the place ofthe Exodus motif 
inthe Book of Hosea. 

See n. 110, 

© On the Cycle of Jacob asa self-cont 
185; de Pury 1991 

39° CE, Rost 1960-35256. 











ined group of naratives see Blum 1984:175 
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Before his death, your father gave this command, “Thus you shall say to 
Joseph: Please forgive the crime of your brothers and their sin, for they did 
evil to you.” Now then, do forgive the crime of the servants of the god of 
your father. 


Genesis 50:16-17 


The passage shows that the expressions ‘your brothers’ and ‘the servants of 
the god of your father’ can be used in parallelism. Being a son of one’s 
father means that one is a servant of his god. In a prayer to ‘the god of my 
father Abraham and the god of my father Isaac’ (Genesis 32;10(9]), Jacob 
calls himself a ‘servant’ of the same god (Genesis 32:11{10]). Patrilineal 
kinship entails a common religious devotion, 

According to the Elohist, the god of the one lineage is not the god of the 
other. Most instructive on the particularism of the family religion of the 
patriarchs is the story of Jacob and Laban, Jacob is a servant of the god of 
his father Abraham, whereas Laban worships the god of his father Nahor. 
Whether the theological identity of these gods is ultimately the same or not 
atter; they would be differentiated anyhow by their ties with their 
worshippers. As Jacob and Laban pledge not to infringe on each other's 
territory, their respective gods are called upon as witnesses, 








does not 





‘And Laban said to Jacob: See this heap of stones and see this pillar which I 
have erected between me and you; This heap is a witness and this pillar is a 
witness—I shall certainly not go over to you beyond this heap and you shall 
‘not go over to me beyond this heap and this pillar, for harm. May the god of 
‘Abraham and the god of Nahor judge between us. 





Genesis 31:51-53 


The verb used in the last phrase isin the plural (yiipeni, ‘may they judge’ or 
they shall judge’), because the god of Abraham is not identical with the god 
of Nahor. The plural contrasts with the use of the singular in Genesis 43:23, 
where ‘your god and the god of your futher" is the single subject of the 
action (natan). An editor has tried to smooth away the polytheism of 
Genesis 31:53 by the insertion of the gloss ‘the god of their father’. A si 
lar concem has inspired the transformation of the plural of the verb ‘to 
judge’ into the singular in the Samaritan version and the Greek translation of 
this passage. Yet the text clearly distinguishes the god worshipped by Jacob 
(‘the god of Abraham") from the god worshipped by Laban (‘the god of 
Nahor’)2! 

The distinction is also evident from another passage in the same chapter. 
‘As Laban charges Jacob with the theft of his idol he says: 





31 See Alt 1929-29-31 
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Itis in my power to do you (plural) harm; but the god of your (plural) father 
(Celdhé “Abikem) said to me lat night: Beware not to speak to Jacob either 
good or bad. But now that you have gone away because you longed for your 
father’s house, why did you steal my god (7elahay) ? 

Genesis 31:29-30 





‘The question suggests that there is a close relation between ‘the house of the 
father’, ic., the family, and ‘the god of the father’. Jacob argues with his 
wives that he owes his fortune entirely to the god of his father and in no way 
to Laban (Genesis 31:5, cf. 31:42). The women observe that they have 
neither portion nor inheritance in their father's house; they have become 
strangers (nokriyydt)?? to their family (Genesis 31:14-15). They therefore 
agree to make the transfer to the house of Jacob's father, which implies that 
their religious loyalty will henceforth be directed to the god of his father (cf. 
Genesis 31:16). Also, they are included in the expression ‘the god of your 
(plural) father’ (Genesis 31:29). Still Rachel's embezzlement of the 
teraphim—which Laban calls ‘my gox(s)'—indicates her reluctance to break 
with her father’s family religion (Genesis 31:19), 

The Elohist narratives provide a clue concerning the identity of the god of 
the pat 1d more especially of Jacob, through the names of the 
various sacred sites founded or visited by the patriarchs. An important site in 
the Elohist narrative isthe altar at Bethel. On his way to Haran, Jacob passes 
the night at Bethel and has a dream in which he sees angels ascending and 
descending a ladder reaching into heaven (Genesis 28:10-12). To mark off 
this place of revelation, Jacob sets up a stone, pours oil on top of it, and 
Vows to pay tithes if he comes home in peace (Genesis 28:18-22), Accord- 
ing to Genesis 28:19, Jacob ‘called the name of that place Bethel’, which 
literally means “House of EI’. The name suggests devotion to El. Additional 
evidence for worship of El is found in other toponyms. Jacob fought with 
God on the banks of the Jabbok in Peniel (also known as Penuel), ‘Face-of- 
(Genesis 32:31 [30}). The standing stone? which Jacob set up at 
Shechem was called 'El-is-the-god-of-Israel’ (Genesis 33:20). The altar at 
Bethel built after Jacob's return from Haran was reportedly called ‘EL-of 
Bethel’ (Genesis 35:7).4 


















































% Compare the use of the term makrum in Akkadian texts to qualify the contrast 
between kin ("flesh and blood”) and non-kin stranger’), see Chapter Two, 0.57. 

The text erroneously has michéah instead of maysebd: the later would be expected 
after the verb wayyusgeb, See forthe correction Holzinger 1898:212-213; Jaro& 1976:70; 
‘Westermann 1981637 

‘%Kiickert 1988:85 and n, 186 objects that stelae are never given a name in the Bible, 
Dut fails to mention 1 Samuel 7:12 where the “eben, ‘stone’, which is named, is setup inthe 
manner ofa masyebd. in te light ofthese nares, the phraseology of Genesis 21:33 should 
probably be slightly altered. Instead of reading that Abraham called upon Yahweh “l-limn 
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Itshould be noted that in Genesis 12-50 the word “é1 is consistently used 
‘as a proper name. The appellative for ‘god’ is “elahim.95 Thus the expres 
sion 7€1 “abika in Genesis 49:25 does not mean ‘the god of your father’, as it 
is often translated, but "El your Father’ (cf. Deuteronomy 32:6-7).% In the 
Blessing of Jacob it occurs in synonymous parallelism with Sadday.37 The 
fact that El is a proper name has been obviated in some cases by the use of 
the definite article. Thus Genesis 31:13 has haél bér"él versus él bér"él in 
Genesis 35:7; Genesis 46:2 has ha’él “elohé “Abika versus “él “eloh 
is 33:20.% It has been suggested that ‘the article has been 
added in an attempt to destroy the titular use of the term here, altering its 
sense from “EI” to “the god (of) ..."% This theological correction may be 
written on the account of the Yahwist.!° 











yigraél in Gene: 





at the tamarisk at Beersheba, itis preferable to understand that Abraham ci 
tee by the name of 'I-lim, Ics instructive to compare the phraseology of Genesis 28:19; 
33:20, 35:7 with Genesis 21:33: 

(8) Genesis 28:19 wayyigni” “et-Kim hamden hah? bit” 

(b) Genesis 33:20 (wayyagyeb-Kam <massebd>) wayyignLd “el "dhe yi 

(€) Genesis 35:7 (wayyihen lim mizheah) warpigrd”lammigdm 7 be.’ 

(@) Genesis 21:33 (wayyista® “lel bibe"ér Saba’) wayyigrdKim balem YHWH 7 
thas to be assumed that a Yahwisic reactor of Genesis 21:33 made a contaminatio 
with another phrase curea in J, viz. “And he built an altar for Yahweh and he called upon 
the name of Yahweh ( wuyyiben-Kam mizhéah laYHWH wayyigrd” bélém YHWH, Genesis 
12:8; 2625; ef. 13:4). A Yahwistic reworking may also be suspected in Genesis 22, The 
narrative of Abraham's sacrifice stems from the Elohist, with an imterpolation (v.11) and 
Some editing by the Yahwist His editorial hand is visible in the name "Yahweh-wil-provide™ 
(IMWH yir’eh, Genesis 22:14), The very practice of naming citi sites and objects is spe 
cific othe Eloist radition; hence the orginal are wil likely have been “EL-will provide’ 

95 Pace Rendortt 1994, 

96 See Wyatt 1978:101-102. 

97 CL. Smith, M. S. 1990:16-17, Because ofthe occurrence of El-shadday, Van Seters 
1980:226 judges Genesis 49:25-26 to be a Priestly addition. Kockert 1988:79 n, 154 
suggests tat we (haste MT) peraps the cect reading afer al 

*® Kiéckert 1988:43,86-67 denies that 1 is used as a nomen proprium in Genesis 33:20 
and 46:3, but fails o explains the resulting redondancy of Eland Elohim, 

99 Wyatt 1978:103. Kckert 198883, who regards Genesis 46:15 as later theological 
reflection, refers o Isaiah 42:5 (ha°el YHWH) as parallel. The reference to Isaiah could be 
taken as a comoboration of the view which holds that by adding the definite 
{divine name was made harmless 

10 “Tn agreement with Van Seters 197S and Schmid, H. H. 1976, 1 take the Yahwist (i 
wwe stay with the term) to be later than the Elobist. A study of Genesis 28 is instructive for 
the relationship between E and J. The basic story of Genesis 28:10-22 consiss of w,10- 
12.17-22, which must be ascribed to E because of the we of Elohim and the connection with 
Genesis 35:1-8 (Schmid, H. H. 1976:120) the latter passage being commonly ascribed 
the Elohist (Otto 1976; 1979:72-76). The Yshwistc redaction is by definition posterior © 
the Elohist. Note also Rendtor 1983, who agrees that w.23-25 are an addition but refuses 
to ascribe them to J, and prefers to speak of one or more ‘theologsche Bearbeitungsschich- 
ten’. Blum 1984:7-35 regards we 11-133 & 16-194 as the orginal basis ofthe narrative, 
but fils 1o se thatthe terminology of 134% is characteristic of "(note that “lay inthe 
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‘There is other evidence suggesting that the Yahwist tried to adjust the 
theological implications ofthe Elohist narratives to bring them into line with 
his own views. A key example is the Bethel foundation legend in Genesis 
28, Not only did the Yahwist insert vv. 13-16, adding to a nightly vision of 
angels a dream theophany of the more orthodox Kind, but he also changed 
the wording of v, 21. As it stands now, the verse has Jacob promise: “If T 
retum safely to my father’s house, then Yahweh shall be my god.’ In view 
of the prominence of El in the Elohist narratives, this pledge is odd; itis far 
more likely that in the narrative asthe Elohist wrote it, El was to benefit from 
Jacob's devotion. On his retum from Haran, Jacob informed his family that 
he would build an altar ‘for El who answered me on the day of my need and 
who was with me on the road I have walked’ (Genesis 35:3), which 
suggests that El was Jacob's god, According to Genesis 46:1-3, Jacob did 
indeed worship El as the god of his father and as his god. 

The cult of El as family god, as pictured by the Elohis, is conducte 
topographically fixed sanctuaries. Bethel is probably the most important one. 
a his way to Haran, he set up 

enesis 28:18- 




















In response to the revelatory dream Jacob hi 
4 stone, anointed it, and vowed to pay tithes on his return ( 
22), When he did return from Haran he built an altar at Bethel (Genesis 
35:1.3,6-7). After a second vision at Bethel, Jacob set up a second pillar on 
which he poured a libation and which he anointed (Genesis 35:9-15). 
Though the stories apparently draw on different traditions, which has led to 8 
duplication of altars and pillars, they 











re consistent in connecting the sanctu- 


ary of Bethel with the god of Jacob. The second sanctuary is at Beersheba, 





tamarisk tree 





where Abraham established a place of worship by planting 
which he called €l-“Blam, ic., ‘El-of-etemity’ (Genesis 21:33). Many years 
later Jacob visited Beersheba to 
is 46:1). The narrator of the story implies that El the god of his 
father was in some particular way present at the cult centre of Beersheba 
(Genesis 46:2-3). Bethel and Beersheba are precisely two of the sanctuaries 
Amos fulminated a 

According to the Elohist, the cult of the family god included vows and 
sacrifices. Vows are especially important in the Jacob tradition since the 
Elohist has used them as a theological motif by which he could connect 
Genesis 28, Genesis 31:4-16 and Genesis 35:1-5.!°! Note the following 
correspondences: 





ffer sacrifices to the god of his father 











ainst in his Ephraimite prophecies (Amos 5:5). 





phase YHWH nigga “aly, Yabweh stood by him’, refers wo Jacob, not othe ladder). 
101 See Richter 1967: 
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‘And Jacob took a vow saying, “If God will be with me ... so that I come 
‘again to my father’s house in peace, than ‘EI’ shall be my god. 


Genesis 28:20-21 





‘The god of my father has been with me 
Genesis 31:5 


Tam Hl of Bethel, where you anointed a pillar and made a vow to me, Now 
arise, leave this land, and retura tothe land of your birth! 


Genesis 31:13 


Let us arise and go up to Bethel, that I may make there an altar for El, who 
answered me in my distress and has been with me wherever Ihave gone. 


Genesis 35:3 
The artful use of the motif of the vow suggests that it is to be put on the 


account of the narrator. What it reflects, then, is the importance of vows as a 
me: 





of personal religious involvement in the view (and time!) of the 
Elohist. 





ohist tradition, either. 
crifices (z8bahim) to the god of his 
father Isaac’ (Genesis 46:1). The only other time ‘sacrifices’ (zébahim) are 
‘mentioned in the book of Genesis is in Genesis 31:54 (also Elohistic), where 


References to sacrifice are not lacking in the 
Jacob went to Beersheba to ‘offer 





Jacob is reported to have offered a sacrifice on the mountain near Mizpah 
Set in the context of a covenant rte, this sacrifice has to be interpreted as a 
sacrificial meal. As such, it was consecrated by Jacob's invocation of the 
god of Abraham. Another type of cultic offering mentioned in the Book of 
Genesis is the ‘burnt offering’ (dla) brought by Abraham on Mount 
Moriah (Genesis 22:13), also reported by the Elohist, Apparently, then, the 
Elohist did not deem it necessary to play down the cultic involvement of the 
patriarchs for theological reasons. He expected his audience to find no fault 
with the sacrificial worship of El as a family god. 

By the standards of the Jewish community of the Second Temple period, 
the cult ofthe patriarchs was rather unorthodox. In addition to the mention of 
a sacrificial cult outside Jerusalem, the Elohist has Jacob erect a pillar 
(masséba) at various places (Genesis 28:18.22; 31:45; 33:20 [read masseba 
instead of mizhéah!©2}; 35:14.20). These pillars cannot be regarded as mere 
memorial stones; the fact that they are anointed implies that they were 
believed to embody a divine presence (Genesis 28:18; 31:13; 35:14).103 























NE See note 83. 
"8 “On massebi in Ion Age Palestine see Metinger1995:140-168 
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Jacob's vow to pay tithes overall his income is apparently made to the stone 





hhe had set up (Genesis 28:20-22). Evidence from the cities of Mari, Emar 
and elsewhere shows that the cult of stelas, which included offerings, was 
widely practised in second millennium Syria.! Such stelas were still 
worshipped in the first millennium.'°S They compare to the Hittite fuwali- 
stones, set up in temples and in rural shrines as representations of the 
deity.!05 The role of erected stones in the Elohist version of the patriarchal 
history tallies with Near Easter practices current in the second and first 
millennium BC, and fits both the archaeological and biblical evidence on 
cearly Israclite open-air sanctuaries (bimér). 

The ‘god of the father’ described by the Elohist is neither anonymous nor 
itinerant. In this respect the classical view of patriarchal religion formulated 
by Alt in his influential nionograph on ‘the God of the Fathers’ must be cor- 
rected. Alt posited a contrast between the personal god whom the patriarchs 
‘worshipped and who had no fixed abode (which led Maag to qualify the 
patriarchal deity as a deus vagans and a deus migrans),!®? on the one hand, 
and the various avatars of El bound to local Palestinian sanctuaries, on the 
other.'08 As argued by Eissfeldt and others, the patriarchal narratives (and 
especially the Elohist tradition) suggest that the family religion of many 
Israelites before the monarchy was focused on El.!° In this respect, the 
Witness of the Elohist agrees with the anthroponymic data, which showed a 
rked preference for El in theophoric names. It also corroborates the 
inference about the function of local sanctuaries drawn from the toponymic, 
ological, and biblical evidence. 
mportance of Bethel in the Elohist narrative supports the 
Northern 























The centra 








traditional view according to which the Elohist is from the b 
Kingdom—for which reason the traditional siglam E might as well be read 
to mean ‘Ephraimite’" Other considerations lead to the same conclusion, 








106 See Durand 19854; Dietrich, Loret & Mayer 1989; Mettinger 1995:115-134 
105 See, eg, Hofijer 1968:22-23; Teixidor 1977-38-39; Gamberoni 1984. 

106 See, eg, Carter 1962:26-50; Darga 1969; Gurney 1977:36-38; Popko 1978:123: 
127; Singer 1986; Hutter 1998. 

107 "Mag 19802121 

408 ale 1929:21-28 (KS 1:20-22) 

109 Bissfeldt 1956; 19683; 19680, Among the other authors are Cross 1962:234.235; 

8:55, Koch 1988 

4 "The majority of authors stil continues to place the 
the fist half ofthe ninth century othe fir half of 
the eighth century.” On the Ephraimite background of the Elohist see Cazelles 1966:310- 
812; Vriezen & van der Woude 1973464; Schippaus 1975:210; Eissfelt 19764269-271 
(undecided); Jenks 1977. Klein, H. 1977 emphasizes the place of Bethel in the Elohist 
tradition, and suspects that the—now lost—Elohistic version of Exodus 32 (the story ofthe 
{golden calf) framed Aaron in a positive light asthe spiritual author of the image (Klein, H. 
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‘The Elohist ignores the role of Hebron, both as a sanctuary and as a patriar- 
chal burial ground. Considering the importance of Hebron as a political and 
religious centre in Judah, its absence from the Elohist narrative implies that 
the Elohist was either unaware of any patriarchal tradition connected with 
Hebron or reluctant to mention it. Such ignorance or disinterest is inconceiv- 
able for an author from Judah. The fact that the Elohist does mention the 
Judahite town of Beersheba is directly related to its popularity as a 
pilgrimage centre among Ephraimites (Amos 5:5; 8:14). The Elohst has litle 
eye for questions of geo-political interest. The one time he does allude to 
such matters, itis in connection with the border between Israel and Aram. 
nt 











(Genesis 31:44-54). The issue was relevant primarily for Israelit 
Judahit, politics."!! 

The date of the Elohist narratives must fallin the first millennium BC. 
Although it cannot be entirely excluded that a rudimentary nucleus of Jacob 
sagas originated before 1000, the central place of Beersheba in the Elohist 
version of the patriarchal tradition makes it unlikely that the latter could 
develop before 900 BC, since Beersheba was of no importance before the 
ninth century.""? Another consideration concerns the central place of Bethel 
in the Elohist narrative. There can be little doubt that the Elohist took Bethel 
to be the central sanctuary of the country, since it is implicitly designated as 
the place where tithes were to be brought (Genesis 28:22), This means that 
the Bethel he had in mind is the religious centre promoted by Jeroboam 1 
after the division of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel in 922 BC. Once 
again, then, a full-blown patriarchal tradition with a geographi 
Bethel is hardly conceivable before the end of the tenth century BC. It is 
rather to be expected that even after Bethel and Beersheba had reached their 
status as main sanctuaries, it would be quite some time before they occupied 
‘central place in tradition. 

Because the Elohist is of northern provenance, his work must have been 
written before 721 BC (the fall of Samaria). Assuming that a period of 
roughly a hundred years was needed for the Elohist tradition to become 
consolidated around the sanctuaries of Bethel and Beersheba, the period in 
which the Elohist narrative saw the light is narrowed down to the century 
between 825-725. A supplementary argument for bringing down the earliest 




















focus in 








date possible to about 825 concerns the question of the Aramaeans, The 


1725, 
UNL” Jenks 1977:83-111 finds suppon forthe thesis of Norther provenance of Ein its 
affinities withthe early Northern prophetic movement as exemplified i such Figures as 
Samuel Ehioh and Elisha 
UID Mazar, A. 1990:436-437, Note tat Blum 1984:202-203 dates Genesis 25-32* to he 
Inte 1th ceatry BC. 
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story of Jacob and Laban who settle a dispute and mark a border between 
them reflects a time in which the Aramaean siege of Samaria (2 Kings 6:24~ 
7:20) and occupation of Gilead (Amos 1:3) still rankled as recent memories. 
Since the territorial conflicts between Damascus and Samaria started around 
850 BC (see, e.g., 2 Kings 6:8-7:20, 8:28-29; 9:14; 10:32-33), the Elohist is 
best dated between 825 and 800,!!3 

Another approach to the question of the time and milieu of the Elohist is 
the comparison of the Elohist tradition with the books of Hosea and Amos, 
Hosea being an Ephraimite prophet and Amos having worked in Ephraim, 
‘The Book of Hosea (ca. 750-725 BC) displays familiarity with the Elohist 
narratives—or atleast the traditions they contain—as can be seen from the 
critical account of Jacob's biography (Hosea 12:1-15).!!4 The prophet 
denounces the-corrupt cult of Beth-aven (Hosea 4:15; 10:5) and Bethel 
(Hosea 10:15), the former being either a deliberate deformation of Bethel or 
the name of its cult centre. Also Mizpah (Hosea 5:1) and Shechem (Hosea 
6:9) are mentioned unfavourably. The sanctuaries against which the prophet 
Amos (790-750 BC) inveighs are those of Bethel (Amos 3:14; 4:4; 5:5), 
Gilgal (Amos 4:4; 5:5), Samaria (Amos 8:14), Dan (Amos 8:14), and 
Beersheba (Amos 5:5; 8:14). The occurrence of Beersheba is particularly 
striking: it shows that the place of Beersheba in the Elohistic tradition reflects 
its sta 




















\s in the Northern Kingdom as a pilgrimage shrine, Another interest- 
ohist is the fact that both 
thes were collected (Genesis 28:22; 


between Amos and the E 





ing corresponden 
mention Bethel as the place whe: 
‘Amos 4:4),!15 

There is a striking correspondence between the E 
and Hosea and Amos, on the other, about the identity of the Ephraimite 
sanctuaries. Their judgment about these sanctuaries does not seem to have 
been the same, though. Unlike the prophetic books, the Elohist narratives 
contain not a trace of critique against Bethel and Beersheba. And yet the 
Elohist, Hosea and Amos patticipate in a similar climate, Just like Hosea and 
‘Amos, the Elohist has a prophet's outlook: he regards Abraham as a pro- 
phet; the mode in which God communicates with men isin the manner of the 
prophetic dream revelation.'!6 This suggests that the Elohist had a prophetic 











ist, on the one hand, 








13. §9 also Klein 1977:257. 

14 Sec the section on "The Exodus as National Charter Myth in Chapter Twelve. 

115 ‘Amos 4:4 also mentions Gilgal asa centre were thes were collected. Is this the 
same Gilgal as the Gilgal where the man from Baal-shalishah brought Elisha bread of the 
first fruits (2 Kings 4:42 f. 38) ? 

11S The Elohist regards Abraham as a prophet (Genesis 20:7), and Hosea alludes to 
Moses as a prophet (Hosea 12:14). There is a parallel, too, in the way in which God is said 
tohave made Abraham wander avay from his family (Genesis 20:13), and that in which he 
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background himself; he may well have been an exponent of a ‘north-Israelite 
prophetical-levitical circle’.!!7 This circle might be identified with ‘the sons 
of the prophets who were in Bethel’ (2 Kings 2:3), considering the role of 
Bethel in the Elohist narrative.!!® 


Conclusions 


"The Elohist narratives show that the terms and concepts of family religion 
‘were familiar to an Israelite audience of the eighth century BC, Such fami- 
liarity does not necessarily mean that the beliefs and practices in question 
‘were a contemporary reality. If they were not, however, they did not belong 
to the distant past either, as they could effectively be called upon to validate 
the religious customs of those days, such as the tithe at Bethel, and the 
pilgrimages to Beersheba. Family religion, with its characteristic worship of 
“the god of the father’ was still alive, if not in fact then at least in the minds 
of the audience. When the evidence from the Elohist is put alongside the 
irchacological and toponymical data, on the one hand, and the stories of local 











shrines from th 





ne of the Judges, on the other, it completes the picture of 





family religion di 
deity 
“the god of the father’, passed on from father to son and to grandson, 


wn earlier in this chapter. The devotion to a local patron 





settlements, was in fact a devotion to 





characteristic of the early Isr 





Several rhetorical vestiges outside the patriarchal narratives confirm the 
existence of the type of family religion here described. In the Song of 
Miriam (Exodus 15) it is said 

Yahweh is my strength and my vigour, 

the has become my salvation: 


this is my god—t will praise him, 
the god of my father—I will exalt him. 











Exodus 15:2 


‘The same parallelism between ‘my god" (*éIf) and ‘the god of my father" 
(Celohé “abi) occurs in 





ssage explaining the name of one of Moses’ 
sons. ‘And the name of the other was Eli-ezer ("My god is a help’), for he 
said: The god of my father was my help.” (Exodus 18:4) This equivalence 
between ‘my god’ and ‘the god of my father" has to be understood against 
the background of the notions and practices of family religion 


hhas taken Amos away from behind the flock (Amos 7: 
UIT” Jenks 1977:108 (Jenks eres when adding “during the eleventh and tenth centuries’), 
It should be noted thatthe Elijah narratives contain no ertique of Bethel either. 
HS Another prop living in Bethel is mentioned in | Kings 13:11 
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Both the forms of the religion of the patriarchs as described by the 
and the rhetorical vestiges of family religion in other parts of the Bible point 
to the presence of a phenomenon in Israelite religion that so far has been 
little studied. Outside the narratives about Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (the 
patriarchs who were regarded as the ancestors of the ‘people’, “am, of Israel 
as a whole), family religion is largely ignored in the Hebrew Bible. Being 
based on the Bible as its main source of information, the historiography of 
Israelite religion has focused on Yahwism as a the national religion to the 
detriment of the study of family religion. Yet family religion was the ground 
from which national religion eventually sprang. Witness the Elohist tradition, 
the Israelites of the early monarchical era were still familiar with the 


phenomenon. For their fathers, religion had been conterminous with family 


religion; their devotion had been concerned with their ancestors and their 
local god. The later generations who lived under the monarchy faced 
different situation; when they did not abandon the religion of their fathers, 
they had to reconcile it with a new type of religion, promoted and patronized 
by the state, and focusing on Yahweh as the god of the Israelite nation, 








CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE PEOPLE OF YAHWEH: 
SAUL AND THE RISE OF STA‘ 





SLIGION 


On the threshold of the tenth century BC, early Israel was transformed from 
‘a segmentary society into a national state.! Concomitant with the political 
change a new type 0 

ship of local gods, the first kings of Israel propagated a state religion m 





religion manifested itself. Alongside the family wor- 





nt 
to underpin their authority and to cement their kingdom into a nation. The 
central figure in these developments was King Saul. Before him there had 
been men of prominence, such as Jerubbsal and Samuel, who occasionally 
acted as chiefs; yet chieftainship left clans and families a large measure of 
independence, in matters of both government and religion. The rule of Saul 
‘meant a break with the old order. Saul was a king—indeed the first king of 
Israel? He founded of a tertitori appara 
tus, and maintained a standing military force. By a system of prebends and 
‘other privileges Saul succeeded in gaining the support of several groups in 
which power was traditionally vested, such as the landed aristocracy who 
controlled the lineages.? 

Despite Saul's epoch-making role, he is one of the most underestimated 
figures of Israelite history. Owing to 
hands of Judahite authors, Saul’s rule is reputed to have been a tragic fail- 
at David and Solomon as the great kings 
d the foundations of the Judahite state and whose 
dynasty would stand forever (2 














state, established an administrativ 














major ideological revision at the 


ure. The biblical historians looke 





of olden times who had Ia 








ynuel 7:16), Within this view there was no 
room for the recognition that David and Solomon were the heirs of Saul—a 
truth hinted at by several indications in the records. After all, one of David's 
first official acts after the establishment of his rule was the transfer of the ark 
from Kiriath-jearim, in the heartland of the Saulide state, to Jerusalem. David 
did not attach a pan-Israelite significance to the ark as though it were an 
amphictyonic symbol. What he had inherited was the religious symbol of the 








On early Isract as a “segmentary* society (Durkheim) see Crisemann 1978:200-205; 
Sehafer-Lichtenberger 1983:333-367: Pick 1985:S1-70, 

2 See Edelman 1992:991-992, 

3 This is what Edelman 1986:35-36 calls “decentralized patrimonialism’, using an 
expression coined by Max Weber. 

On the anti-Saul bias ofthe biblical records se Evans 1983. 
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Saulide state; by giving it pride of place in Jerusalem David projected his 
kingship as the legitimate continwation of Saul’s.> A similar intention may be 
detected in Solomon's visit of Gibeon at the beginning of his reign (1 Kings 
3:4-15); Gibeon had been the capital of the Saulide state, and to have the 
clergy of Gibeon endorse his kingship was a fact of political relevance, 

This chapter will focus on the significance of Saul for the religion of 
Israel, Though the changes occurring under Saul’s rule were first of all 
political, he had a major impact on Israelite religion. As the head of state he 
promoted his god to the rank of national god; his temple in the capital 
ume the religious centre of the kingdom. Its priesthood, sworn to loyalty. 
was expected to serve the king's best interests. Priests became the civil 
servants of a state religion. Since the religion promoted by Saul was closely 
related to his origins, an investigation into the family background of Israel's 
first king will precede the discussion of his rule 











Saul’s Gibeonite Origins 


The Bible presents Saul as the son of a landed aristocrat (a gibbOr hayil) 
from the land of Benjamin (1 Samuel 9:1-2). His home town is not 
mentioned in the genealogy of 1 Samuel 9:1-2. Elsewhere itis reported, 
however, that Saul was buried in his family tomb in Zela (2 Samuel 21:14).? 
‘This town is currently identified with Khirbet es-Salah® near Gibeon (el-Jib) 
Since the Israelites were normally buried in the land of their ancestors it may 
be assumed that Saul's family came from the close vicinity of Gibeon; its 
te was less than five kilometres to the south of the city. Saul's 
Gibeonite origins explain why he is later presented as a descendant of Jeiel 
(var, Jevel) ‘the father of Gibeon’ (1 Chronicles 8:29-40; 9:35-44)9 
Although the genealogical link between Saul and “the father of Gibeon’ is 
perhaps artificial, the Chronicler was correct in suggesting thatthe proximity 
between Saul and Gibeon was not merely geographical. There was indeed a 
close association between Saul's family and the Gibeonites; it was based, 





ancestral 








5 See van der Toor & Houtman 1994, 

& See Bruno 1923-48-59; Blenkinsopp 1974; Edelman 1992:994, 

as, LXX ev wh whewpa, ef. Bruno 1923:49. The town was also knowo as Zela ha 
cleph, mentioned at Joshua 1828, LXX® reads Dedqcav and LXXA reads Eepare. Fora 
discussion ofthe name and the site ofthis place see ABD 6:1072 (with references to futher 
iterate) 

© See Schunk 1963:118 n. 41; Bleakinsopp 1972-58-59; Edelman 1986-214 

9 Since the Chronicle ignores the fact that Saul belonged to ‘the clan of the Mattes’ 
(mifpabat hammart, 1 Sanivel 10:21), and because Ner was Saul's uncle (1 Samuel 14:50, 
51; 26:5, 14; 2 Samuel 28, 12; 3:25, 28, 37; | Kings 2:5, 32; 1 Chronicles 26:28) rather 
than his grandfather (1 Chronicles 8:33; 9:39) it may be that Sauls family wee has been 
secondarily grafted oato the Gibeonit ist, see Edelman 1986-216, 
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ultimately, on ethnic affinity. This affinity can be indirectly demonstrated. 
‘There is, on the one hand, an overlap in the personal names attributed in 1 
Chronicles 2:50-55 to the Gibeonites (including the inhabitants of Che- 
phirah, Beeroth, and Kiriath-jearim—with Gibeon the constituents of the 
Gibeonite enclave, according to Joshua 9:17) and those given in the Edomite 
genealogies in Genesis 36.10 On the other hand, a similar overlap with these 
genealogies is atested for Saulide names.'! The anthroponymic correspond- 
ences are hardly a case of mere coincidence. They point to the fact that both 
the Gibeonites and the Saulides belonged to a strain represented also among 
the early Edomites.! The position of Doeg the Edomite as trusted servant of 
omite connection’. So is the fact that Saul 
spares the Kenites in his campaign against Amalek (1 Samuel 15:6), since 








‘Saul is in consonance with this 





the Kenites are associated with the Edomites."3 

Though Saul's family came from Zela near Gibeon, Saul had his usual 
place of residence in Gibeah (1 Samuel 10:26; ef. 22:6; 23:19; 26:1), also 
called ‘Gibeah of Saul” (1 Samuel 11:4; 15:34; 2 Samuel 21:6; Isaiah 10:29) 
This Gibeah (or Geba'4) is identified as either moder Jaba‘!5 (about fifteen 
kilometres east of Gibeon) or Tell el-FUl (about ten kilom 
Gibeon).16 Both identifications a 
them fits the literary data concerning Saul’s itinerary in 1 Samuel 10:1-16. 
This text gives two topographical points of reference along the road from 
Ramah (cither Ramallah'? or er-Ram'8) to Gibeah; Rachel's tomb in the 








ss south-east of 








fe problematic, however, since neither of 





10 Hur ‘the fit-born of Ephathah (= Kiriah-jarim)’ (1 Chronicles 2:50) may be 
‘compared with Hori a descendant of Seir (Genesis 36:22); Shobal the ‘father of Kiriath 
jearim’ (1 Chronicles 2:50) with Shobal the son of Sei (Genesis 3620.29); the Ihrites, 
‘han in Kiriath-jarim (1 Chronicles 2:53) are reminiscent of Hthran son of Dishon son of 
Seir (Genesis 36:26); the Manahathites descendants of Hur (1. Chronicles 2:54) are 
reminiscent of Manahath son of Sbobal son of Seir (Genesis 36:54), 

"WY Saul himself bears the same name as Saul king of Edom (Genesis 36:37, 38: 1 
Chronicles 148.49); Aish father-in-law of Saul (2 Sarmae 3:7; 21:8, 10,11) isthe namesake 
of Aiah son of Ziteon son of Scie (Genesis 36-24: 1 Chronicles 1:40); Jeush, a far 
descendant of Saul (1 Chronicles 8:39), is the namesake of Jeush son of Esau (Genesis 
365, 14 18; 1 Chronicles 1:35); hima the descendant of Saul (1 Chronicles 8:38; 9:44) ix 
‘a namesake of the beter-knowa Tshmacl son of Abraham and father of deser-dwellers 
(Genesis 35:12-18); the name of Hanan (1 Chronicles 8:38; 9:48) may be compared with 
Baal-banan king of Edom (Genesis 36°38, 39); Sauls clan-nare Matr (1 Samu} 10:21) i 
sven as Marwopert in LXX, which comes vey close to Matre the daughter of Mezahab 
(Genesis 3639) 

12° Fora fuller discussion ofthis point se Blenkinsopp 1972:14-27.59-62. 

"3 Both points are made by Blenkiasopp 1972:61 

On Geba and Gieah a variant designations ofthe same place sce Mille, J. M1975 
‘Amold 19%2a:1008. Cootrast Bruno 1923:126-129 

5 Robinson, E 1856.1:577-579; Mille, J. M. 1975; Edelman 1986:210; Arnold 1992 
16 Albight 1923; 1933; Schuock 1963331 
17 Ewald 1853%19; Bruno 1923-53: Albright 1923:122, Ramallah is twelve kilometres 
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territory of Benjamin at Zelzah and the oak of Tabor. Saul's destination is 
Gibeath-elohim, ic., Gibeah (vw. 5.10). It must have been close to the town 
of Saul, since it is here that his family group, led by his uncle (d6d), was 
celebrating a sacrificial banquet at the ‘high place’. 

If Gibeah were to be identified with either Jaba® or Tell el-Fal the 
itinerary of Saul would be incomprehensible. The journey from Ramallah 
(Ramah) to Tell el-Fdl is made along the main road between Bethel and 
Jerusalem, Going to Jaba‘, the traveller has to leave the Bethel-Jerusalem 
both 
Rachel's tomb and the oak of Tabor were situated west of the main road20 
which fact seems to rule out the identification of Gibeah with Jaba‘. Rachel's 
tomb was located along the Wadi Dér road that ran from Bethel to Gibeon 
and further south.2! So was the Oak of Tabor.22 Since Saul passed by both 
places, he must have followed not the main road to Jerusalem (which would 
take him to Tell el-FOl) but the Wadi Dér road to el-Jib (ancient Gibeon) and 
Nebi Samwil (the elevation about 1500 meters south of el-Jib). The descrip- 
tion of the itinerary militates against the identification of Gibeah with Tell el: 
FOL. The most plausible solution, it seems, is to understand Gibeah as a vari- 
ant name of Gibeon (el-Jib) 23 and to identify Gibeath-elohim in 1 Samuel 
10:5 with Nebi Samwil where the *h 
located. 

In support of the identification of Gibeah and Gibeon it can be pointed out 
that ore nim (“Hill of God’, 1 Samuel 10:5) is presumably identical with 
miro (‘Mountain of Yahweh’, according to the emended text of 2 Samuel 
21:6, reading" instead of 73, ef. v. 9x7 "2B “Fr. Though the Masoretic 








road at er-Ram and take the path leading to Jaba* in the east. Howev 




















place’ of Gibeon was probably 








north of Jerusalem. Ramah is perhaps to be identified more specifically with Wirbet 
Raddana, on the western eige of Ramallah, sce Edelman 1988:56, 

'W" Amol 1992). Er-Ram is seven kilometres nrth of Jerusalem 

See Chapter Nin. 

20 The tomb of Rachel mst be situated between Bethel and Ephratah (Genesis 35:16. 
20), ic. Kiriath-jearim (Psalm (32:6; cf. Deltasch 18943:763-765; Tsevat 1962; Cross 
1973:94.95; Na”aman 1984), 

21” Edelman 1988:55-56 

22 On the Oak of Tabor see “The Periodicity ofthe Offerings to the Dead! in Chapter 
Nine, The tre must presumably be identified with the palm of Deborah between Ramah 
and Bethel inthe bill country of Ephraim’ (Judges 4:5). Na”aman 1987:18 identifies it with 
[ochim (Judges 2:1), itself centical with Beth-aven, which Naaman surmises io have been 
tn carly Israelite cult place just outside Bethel 

25 'So Bruno 1923:53-56; Blenkinsopp 1972:59; Demsky 1973:2 
1985:57-58, 

2 Blenkinsopp 19727, 110 n.28 with references o relevant literature). According to 
Blenkinsopp's description ‘Nebi Sami lies about a mile south of e1-JIb with an elevation 
above sea level of some 2,835 feet, more than 492 feet higher than el-J7b." The elevation 
‘must have seemed an ideal site for religious worship’ (Blenkinsopp 

















28; Edelman 
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text locates ‘the Mountain of Yahweh’ in Gibeah of Saul (rte noma), the 
‘Septuagint reads ‘in Gibeon of Saul’ (év TaBawv Zaou2). Because ‘Gibeah 
ibeon of Saul’ into 
"Gibeah of Saul’ is the most plausible cause of the discrepancy between the 
Masoretic text and the Septuagint.25 The passage about the execution of 
Saul's sons demonstrates that the cult place (‘before Yahweh’) of Gibeon 
‘could be referred to as ‘the Mountain of Yahweh’ (s 
Mountain before Yahweh’), and that the place-name Gibeon might be 
tampered with and changed into Gibeah. The latter conclusion is confirmed 
by 2 Samuel 5:25 (MT 922; LXX PaBaav). Considering the correspondence 
between ‘the Hill of God’ and ‘the Mountain of Yahweh’, and in view of the 
cases in which Gibeah or Geba stands for Gibeon, it must be assumed that 
the Gibeah mentioned in 1 Samwel 10:10 refers in fact to Gibeon, 

If Gibeath-clohim is Nebi-Samwil and Gibeah another name for Gibeon 
(el-ib), Saul's itinerary on the way home makes perfect sense. Having taken 
the Wadi Dér road from Ramah-of-the-Zuphites (probably Ramallah or 
Khirbet Raddana rather than er-Ram, considering the proximity of Bethel), 
Saul arrives at the city of Gibeon (1 Samuel 10:5, 10) before he re 
“high place’ situated south of the city (1 Samuel 10:13). This reconstruction 
s family was from Zela. One would 
expect a clan settled near Gibeon to celebrate its clan sacrifices at ‘the great 
high place’ of Gibeon (1 Kings 3:4) rather than to assemble at the hypo: 
thetical locations of Gibeah or Geba, viz. Tell el-Fal or Jaba’—both smaller 
settlements and situated at considerably greater distance from Saul's patri- 
monial esta 





of Saul’ is the standing expression, a correction of ‘ 


¢ also v. 9: ‘on the 
































is consonant with the fact that 














There is strong evidence, then, that Saul came from the vicinity of Gibeon 
aand that the ‘high place’ of Gibeon was the sanctuary which his family 
group visited for their regular rituals. This fact has been obscured by the 
Deuteronomist who substituted the name ‘Gibeah’ for ‘Gibeon’. Throughout 
the Deuteronomistic History there is a strong anti-Gibeonite bias.26 This 
polemical attitude may help to explain why Gibeon virtually disappears from 
the biblical records that describe the period between Joshua and David, 
though the city reputedly possessed a well-known ‘great Bamah’ (1 Kings 
3:4). The possibility should be considered that elsewhere in the Books of 
Samuel, 100, ‘Gibeah’ serves as a variant name for Gibeon.27 In view of his 











2 Welthausen 1871:200. 

% Keamey 1973 

2 CF. Edelman 1986:211 1S. Walters 1991:75 n. 1 argues that the connection 
between Saul and Gibeon is made by the Chronicler to show that Saul had been unsuitable 
for kingship from the beginning. He does not decide whether or not the connection is 
historically correct, though he considers i possible that the Masoretic text ofthe Books of 
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links with the city, itis quite conceivable that Saul made Gibeon his royal 
residence and the capital of his kingdom. If Gibeon was his home base rather 
than Gibeah, the toponyms have to be changed accordingly in 1 Samuel 
10:26; 11:4; 15:34; 22:6; 23:19; 26:1—unless it be assumed that Saul had a 
econd residence in Gibeah which he made the seat of power in his 
kingdom. 














The Beginnings of the Saulide State 


Saul's attempt to establish royal rule in Israel was favoured by the circum- 
stances. An important factor behind the formation of the Israelite state was 
the population incr 
Age (1200-1000 BC). For the Samarian Highlands the demographic estima- 
The increase was the result both of 
natural growth and of the on-going process of sedentarization.2” At the same 





e between the beginning and the end of the Early Iron 





tions reckon with almost a tipling. 


time many of the small sedentary villages typical of the period of the Judges 
bandoned, whereas others developed into towns.% As settlers grew in 
bers and cone 






trated in towns they exerted increased pressure on the 
limited natural resources! 


Two ways were open for handling the problem of access to resources: 





larger settlements could either maximize the yield of the surrounding land 
‘and supply the rest of their livelihood through trade, or push the settlement 
frontier further afield so as to extend the area of productive soil. Both 
tually taken. By the improvement of agricultural techniques 
(e.g. through terracing)®2, as well as the exchange of local handieraft for 
vietu ther 
e population.35 Other setters moved westward to the ecological frontier 








courses we 








I, some of the hill country sites were able to accommodate a 





lary 





area of the hill country. Here conditions were less favourable for agriculture; 
centering into commercial relations with other production centres was a con- 
dition for survival. Due to the higher natural risks in the frontier zone, the 
other for risk 











‘more recent settlements were much more dependent on one 
reduction than the earlier sites 4 


Samuel was purged of references to Giteon 

28 In the Early roa Age sites west ofthe Jordan the population figure went from 20,000 
round 1200 BC up wo $5,000 towards 1000 BC. See Finkelsiein, 1. 1988:330-335, 

2” Finkelstein 1. 1989-59, 

30 Mazar, A. 1990:387-390; Dever 1987:235, 

31 Por this point see Fick 198582. 

2 See de Geus 1975: Sager 1985b--1|. But se also Finkelstein, 1. 1988:2 

38 The city of Tirzah (Tell e-Far“ah, noth) might be quoted in example, sce Mazar, A. 
19902389, 

3” Finkelstein, 1, 198958, 
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Both the maximization of production and the move to the west were 
conducive to forms of socio-political organization with a greater degree of 
hierarchy and complexity than before. In towns that had intensified their 
agricultural activity and diversified their economy in order to feed their 
populations, moreover, the inhabitants began to differ in rank and riches. 
There arose what may be called a landed aristocracy. A factor favouring the 
‘emergence of local chieftains was the collision between the Israelite settlers 
‘on the fringes of the hill country and the Philistine inhabitants of the coastal 
plain. The military confrontations between Israelites and Philistines—as well 
as the Amalekites and the Ammonites—are best understood as the result of 
the expansion of the hill country settlement to the annoyance of its close 
neighbours. Armed conflicts call for leaders—and in that sense the classical 
explanation of the emergence of the Israelite monarchy as the result of the 
Philistine threat is still valid. Saul's rise to kingship is to be understood 
‘against this background, 

The beginnings of Saul's rule are now lost to the historian, From the 








scant references in the biblical text, it would seem that Saul established his 





thority by successfully challenging the Philistine claims to lordship over 
ninite territory.3 He was able to do so, not only by virtue of his 
al mastery, but because he commanded one of the first—perhaps the 
first—standing armies in Israel. According to 1 Samuel 14:52, ‘when Saul 
saw any strong man, or any valiant man, he attached him to himself.” Allured 
by the prospect of prebends consisting of fields and vineyards (1 Samuel 
18:15; 22:7), privileges of power (1 Samuel 8:12; 22:7), and a share in the 
booty (ef. 1 Samuel 30:21-25; 2 Samuel 4:2), many men joined Saul's 
forces. These ‘young men’ (né ‘arim), as they were called (2 Samuel 2:12. 
17; 16:2), became Saul’s professional ‘servants’ (“abadim; 1 Samuel 18:5 
cf, 2 Samuel 2:12-17). In order to minimize the danger of disloyalty and 
revolt, the key positions in the military were given to family members of the 
king. The commander-in-chief of the army was Abner the son of Ner, Saul’s 



























25 The story of Saul's being anointed king by Samuel is a retrospective attempt to 
legitimize his kingship, and the tale about Saul's designation by lot (1 Samuel 10:17-24) is 
historically suspect as well. A more plausible reconstruction ofthe events that led to Saul's 
kingship would have him prove himself a leader fit by some military feat. According to 1 
‘Samuel 11:1-15, Sal's fist display of military prowess was the liberation of Jabesh-Gilead. 
Its unlikely, however, that an exploit in Transjordania would be the basis of Sauls 
authority in Benjamin. Though there is no compelling eason to doubt the historicity of the 
‘event, it must probably be placed at a later stage in Sauls carer. The act which earned the 
firs popular support for Sauls kingship was presumably the overthrow of the Philistine 
garrison at Gibeath-elohim, ie, Gibeon (alo known as Gibeah or Geba). Though Saul’s 
Son Jonathan was responsible forthe defeat of Gibeah/Geba (ie, Gibeon: 1 Samuel 132-4), 
the credit forthe victory went to Sau 
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uncle (1 Samuel 14:50); David, captain of Sauls bodyguard (11 Samuel 
22:14 according to the Septuagint and the Targum; cf. 18:5), was bound to 
the king by marriage (1 Samuel 18:17-29). In addition to this professional 
army, Saul could summon a civil militia (1 Samvel 13:2). 

‘The mercenary armed forces were not constantly engaged in battle; often 
enough they were content to make incursions into hostile territory for 
purposes of plunder (cf. 2 Samuel 4:2). Yet their principal task was the 
defence of Saul’s kingdom and the extension of its sphere of influence. The 
Israelite state which Saul brought into being did not incorporate Judah and 
Gi Samwel 2:9, the territory which Saul left as kingdom 
to his successor included Gilead, the land of the Ashurites, Jezel, 
and Benjamin—which amounts to the major part of Central Palestine and 
Central Transjordania. In addition to Saul’s territory properly speaking there 
were treaties with foreign city-states; the alliance with Jabesh-Gilead can be 
quoted in example.36 

The creation and support of a standing army, as well as the conscription 
of civic soldiers, required a certain logistic and administrative apparatus. Too 
little is known about Saul's reign to make a detailed estimation of the size 
‘and importance of this administration. Assuming that the critique of the 
monarchy in | Samuel 8:11-17, though written ata later time, applies atleast 
in part to Saul’s performance as king (cf. 1 Samuel 22:6-7), the apparatus 
must have been substantial. The cultivation of the royal lands, producing the 
staple goods needed to support the soldiery, required a significant labour 
(v. 11), and the royal kitchens (v 
12). David seems to have entered Saul’s service as a musician, which 








xe, According to 2 





aim, 














force (v. 11); 50 did the weapon indust 





suggests that there had developed a certain court-life with the attendant 
elegance and style. Saul does not appear to have been averse to the para- 
phernalia of power. At royal banquets, the participants had to observe fixed 
seating arrangements so as to demonstrate their subservience to the king (1 
‘Samuel 20:25). Saul's use of traditional Near Eastern royal insignia—a 
crown and an armlet (2 Samuel 1:10)°"—shows that he intended indeed to 
bea king after the fashion of the kings of the nations (cf. 1 Samuel 8:5). 









Religion in the Saulide State 


Saul's influence on the religion of Israel has been tremendous. As the 





founding father of the Israelite state, he also laid the foundations of the state 





3% Fora description ofthe extent ofthe Saude state see Edelman 1992:996-998, 

37 See Krecher 1980s. The Hebrew nézer (crown, diadem) may be compared withthe 
Babylonian kul, othe Egyptian royal crown (sce Strauss, C. 1980), the ej‘add (arm) 
resembles the Babylonian kippatu (see CAD 8.) 
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religion. In a society where religious concepts determined the general out- 
look on life, any major transformation of society was bound to reflect on its 
religion. Under Saul, a largely acephalous segmentary society was changed 
into a monarchic state—a development quickly consolidated in the years to 
follow. The religion of that society followed the pace of the change. Though 
the traditional pluralism of family and clan religion was not abolished—any 
‘more than the families and clans themselves were abolished—it was sub- 
ordinated to the religion of the state. It is this state religion that came to 
and 





symbolize the unity of the nation, transcending the divisions of famili 





clans. 
The religion of the Saulide state was born in the army. Loftier birth-places 
wuld be thought of, but the national religion was first the religion of the 
nation's military. It should be remembered that warfare was never a purely 








secular matter in the ancient world. Victory depended on the gods—more 80 
than on the valour of men. S 





mal never went on a military campaign without a 
priest: During one of Saul's earliest expeditions Ahijah the son of Ahitub, a 
descendant of Eli ‘the priest of Yahweh in Shiloh’ (1 Samuel 14:3), carried 
s of divination (1 
incumbent upon the soldiers to 








the ark as the symbol of God's presence and as the me: 
Samuel 14:18).38 The divine presence made 








be ritually clean and to abstain from women, Even the weapons of the 
warriors had to be consecrated (1 Samuel 21:5-6; 2 Samuel 11:11). On 
account of their status as soldiers in Saul’s army these men were ‘the people 
of Yahweh’ (‘am YHwH, 2 Samuel 1:12)39 Th 
Yahwet 





id ‘the wars of 
(milhamot YHwH, | Samuel 18:17; 25:28). When victorious, they 
had to devote their opponents to God by killing them (1 Samuel 15:3, 8, 33) 
Under Saul, the practice and ideology of warfare were permeated by religion, 
The religion of the army was the prototype of the religion of the state 
Though the expression ‘people of Yahweh’ was first applied to the mili 
it came to be used eventually as a designation of those who enjoyed the 
referred 














protection of the state. The citizens ofthe state and its teritory we 
to conjointly as ‘the inheritance of Yahweh’ (nahdlar YHWH, 1 Samuel 
16:19; 2 Samuel 21:3). The king, on his part, was ‘the anointed one of 
Yahweh’ (1 Samuel 24:7, 11; 26:9, 11, 16, 23); his adversaries were ‘the 
enemies of Yahweh’ (1 Samuel 30:26; ef. Judges 5:31). Such a n: 

theology need not have reached its full fledged form in the time of Saul, as 
the First Book of Samuel might lead one to believe. However, the strongly 
militant character ofthe Yahwistic ideo 

















ervading the records of Saul’s 
pervading 








e toa later editor. For the relationship berween 
‘ark’ and ‘ephod! see van der Toor & Houtman 1994 
39 Foe a study of the expression “um YFWH see Lohfink 1971 
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reign fits a time when Israel was in the process of asserting its identity. The 
formative period of the Israelite state was precisely such a time. In essence, 
therefore, the state religion adumbrated in the First Book of Samuel may well 
0 back to the time of Saul 

narkable how closely the religious ideology of the Saulide state 
religion corresponds with the notions of traditional family religion. Such 
terms as “am (‘paternal uncle’, ‘clan’, and by extension ‘people") and nals 
(‘inheritance’) have their semantic background in the sociology of the family 
and the clan. It seems that the earliest theological validation of Israelite state 
religion consisted in the transfer of the terminology of family religion to the 
realities of the newly formed state. Whereas the expanded family or clan 
used to be referred to as the ‘am (‘people’) of a given deity, it was now the 
community of all the citizens that was defined as the ‘am of Yahweh. 
in with the 
of the state 


Itis 














Likewise the notion of nahdid, originally used only in cones 







ancestral estate of the family, was now applied to the territor 
The convergence between the ideologies underlying family religion and early 
state religion betrays their common origin, and foreshadows their potential 
competition, 

Religion cannot be reduced to a collection of concepts and values. It 
ts itself also in institutions and practices—both easier to trace than 











manif 





spiritual realities and frames of mind. One of the institutions of the state 
religion was a national shrine. Under Saul, the central temple would seem to 
have been situated near the town of Nob. Nob, referred to as ‘the town of the 
19, was inhabited by a community of over eighty- 
18). Whether all of them were employed by the 
y have been itinerant priests who lived 
there. In either case, Nob must be considered the major religious centre of 
‘Sauls kingdom. The trophies of his wars, such as the weapons of Gotiath, 
were kept in the temple of Nob (1 Samuel 21:9; cf. 31:10), as was the sacred 
shrine which Saul brought along on his military expeditions. Itfs called here 
the ‘ephod’, but the term refers to the same solid object that 1 Samuel 14:18 
calls the ark.*® Here, too, was the bread of display (lehem happantm) that 
‘was placed before the symbol or image of Yahweh (1 Samuel 21:7).41 The 
chief priest of Saul, Ahimelech the son of Ahitub—identical with Ah 
son of Ahitub mentioned in 1 Samuel 14:3, was in charge of the 






priests’ in 1 
five priests (1 
nearby temple is uncertain; some n 

















Thus von Gall 1898:92.94 

41 Benkinsopp 1972:66 conchades from the reference to ‘the bread ofthe Presence’ that 
the ark must have been in the temple of Nob, 100. Jewish tradition reflects a similar 
‘conclusion, see bZeb 118-119 (the ark and the tabernacle were at Nob fora bref period) 

"© "See alo Blenkinsopp 197266 
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One of Saul’s trusted officials, Doeg the Edomite ‘the chief of Saul’s herds- 
‘men’, may have acted as royal supervisor (1 Samuel 21:7; 22:9-10) 

While the official status of the temple of Nob as Saul’s national shrine can 
hardly be doubted, the fact that this temple is said to have been in Nob is 
problematic. The town of Nob was situated in the vicinity of Anathoth 
(Nehemiah 11:32), more precisely between Anathoth and Jerusalem (Isaiah 
10:32). It is believed to have been located on Mount Scopus or at 
“Isawiyeh, the hill north of Mount Scopus, which means that it lay at less 
than three kilometres from Jerusalem (ancient Jebus). Since Nob near 
Jerusalem was one of the satellite villages of the independent city-state of 
Jebus, it is inconceivable that Saul had his official sanctuary here. Various 
scholars have therefore suggested that ‘Nob’ stands in fact for Gibeon, or 
more precisely, the temple of Gibeon at Nebi Samwil.*# This would be in 
keeping with the role of Gibeon and its sanctuary in the early career of Saul. 
It would also explain why the massacre of the priests at Nob, during which 
the entire population of the city died (1 Samuel 22:19), could be referred to 
4s Saul’s killing of the Gibeonites in 2 Samuel 21:1-14—if the two even 
are indeed connected.‘ Solomon's visit of ‘the great Bamah’ of Gibeon 
‘would also make better sense if Gibeon had been the national sanct 
the Saulide state; it was an act of diplomacy. Since Nob (written 3 or 

itis quite an appropriate name for the extramural 
inctuary of Gibeon (also known as ‘the Hill of God! or ‘the Mountain of 
ahweh’) 46 
Though the Deuteronomist has tried to camouflage the role of the Gibeon- 
wlide state is hardly in 
doubt. It would be natural for Saul to make the sanctuary that his family used 
to visit the religious centre of his kingdom. Gibeon was both the political and 
the religious capital 4” Fora temple that could be described as ‘the great high 
place’ eighty-five priests were perhaps not too many, A central shrine is 
bound to draw pilgrims who would need the assistance of professional 
priests. Solomon, too, came as a pilgrim (1 Kings 3:4-15), The priests at 
Gibeon may also have had a role in the administration, e.g. in collecting the 























ry of 





means ‘hill’ of ‘mount 











ite temple, its place as the central sanctuary of the 

















© Hertaberg 1929:177-179; Edelman 1986:2 
4 0, amongst others, Cheyne 1902: Bruno 

292; Heeaberg 1929:177-179, 1986:140-145 
2 





23-69-71; ylander 1932-286 n. 1,29 
opp 1972:67-68; Edelman 1986:224- 








(On the identity of the priests of Nob with the massacred Gibeonites see Cook 
1907-28; Bruno 1923.75.87; Hertaberg 1956:310. CE. Comfeld 1961:264-265, who closely 
associates the priests of Nob and the priests of Gibeon 

“So, tentatively, Bleakinsopp 1972:67-8, 

# CL Blenkinsopp 1974. 
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annual taxes (the ‘tithes’, 1 Samuel 8:15) of the populace. Absolute loyalty 
was demanded of these civil servants. As soon as the king suspected them of 
supporting the cause of a rival, he was bound to take severe punitive mea- 
sures, as the massacre of Ahimelech and his family shows. Its very fierce- 
ness supports the conclusion that the temple of Gibeon (‘Nob’) was indeed 
‘a temple of the kingdom’, to use the expression of Amos 7:13, 


The National God of the Saulide State 


Which god was worshipped in Saul's national shrine? The Bible says it was 
Yahweh, and the presumably ancient name ‘Mountain of Yahweh’ for the 
cult site near Gibeon seems to confirm the point. Yet the theological bias of 
the biblical records forbids us to accept their witness without further ques- 
tioning. Whether or not Saul honoured Yahweh as the national deity of the 











Israelite state must be established on the basis of less controversial data, 
preferably from outside the Bible, 

The oldest extra-biblical evidence for the worship of Yahweh as Israel's 
national god comes from the Moabite inscription of King Mesha. The Moab- 
ite ruler recalls his military succes 








es against Israel in the time of Ahab: 


‘And Chemosh said to me, ‘Go, take Nebo from Israel!” So I went by night 
and I engaged in fight against her from the break of dawn until noon. And 1 
took her and { killed her entire population: seven thousand men, boys 
‘women, girls, and maid servants, for I devoted her to destruction for Asbtar 
‘Chemosh, And I took from there the °fr’Jly of Yahweh and I dragged them 
before Chemosh #* 








Nebo (n= in the Mesha Stela, 1 in the Bible), situated in North-Western 
Moab, was a border town and as such an object of frequent litigation. To 
mark its appurtenance to the Kingdom of Isrcl, Omri or.one of his pre- 
decessors had placed he: ’ar’allim of Yahweh (lines 17-18, cf. 12). The 
nature of these items must be guessed at. Both the etymology ofthe term 
Carta, % of god’, cf beri, “baethyl’) and its connection with Yahweh 
suggest that they were religious objects,*° whose presence ina border town 








8 KAL 181! wy?mr. by. kt Ok. Me "tbh D.yhD 9? 1S i th wim 
bh. bg thet. .hghom «7 V8 2h. wre lf]. 365 . lpn . elfen. warn 
vwebrt. whar] "11 wrt «hy 1ttr. ak. hhomth .6°9h «mim. LP] Ly. yhoo 
Wshb' hi Ipny ln. Foe te interpretation of the text see Blau 1980; Lemaire 1987. An 
extensive bibliography can be found in Lemaire 1992:564-565. The principal tle to be 
Added is Dearman 1989:167-170. 

‘© The ste isto be identified with modern Khirbet el-Mekhayyat, see Saller & Bagat 
1949:207-209. 

50° Ahistrim 1982:14 has suggested tht the word refered to a symbol of a deity o a 
holy vessel, perhaps a ion base for an idol (see also Ahlstrom 1984132). The word is more 
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‘was a signal to the visitor that he was now entering the territory of Yahweh. 

Since Mesha took Nebo during the reign of Ahab (ca. 874-853), Yahweh 
must have been considered the national god of the Israelite state since at least 
the early ninth century BC. His position as the god of state is confirmed by 
other extra-biblical evidence. One of the inscriptions from Kuntillet Ajrud, 
about fifty kilometres south of Kadesh-barnea, refers to “Yahweh of Samaria 
and his Asherah’ (brkt . “thm . Iyhwh . Smrn.. wI?Srth, ‘Ihave blessed you 
by Yahweh of Samaria and his Asherah’).! On the evidence of the strong 
Israelite influence in the remains of Kuntillet“Ajrud, the site was an outpost 
of the Northern Kingdom. ? People greeted each other in the name of the 
official god of Israel, "Yahweh of Samaria’. In this context, ‘Samaria’ is best 
taken as a designation of the Northern Kingdom as a whole—not just the 














city or the region of Samaria.’ Yahweh was referred to as ‘Yahweh of 
San m from Yahweh of Judah; his consort in Israel 
was ‘Asherah of Samaria’, according to the slightly emended text of Amos 
8:14 (read pew TmeK for Oe Poo). Around 800 BC, then, the tentative 
date of the inscription, there was a widespread sense that Yahweh was the 
national god of Israel 

The extra-biblical evidence shows that, by the early ninth century BC, 
‘Yahweh was firmly established as the national god of the State of Israel. It is 
hardly likely that the patronage of his cult was an innovation by the Omrides, 
every reason to believe that the worship of 
ing of Israel 
as a separate state. According to 1 Kings 12:26-32, Jeroboam feared that his 





ia’ to distinguish h 














There is, on the contrary, 





Yahweh as the national god 





s already practised at the be; 





subjects might be tempted to visit Jerusalem ‘to offer sacrifices in the temple 


cor less conventionally interpreted asa sacrificial fireplace (Ges * 98), See also Petzold 1970, 

51” The text was frst mentioned by Meshel 1978, From the wealth of literature on the 
Inscription the following studies may be meationed: Emerton 1982; Lemaire 1984; Weinfeld 
1984; McCarter 1987; Maller 1992. The first to have suggested i print that yhwh Jmrn 
should be interpreted as "Yahweh of Samaria’, rather than as "Yahweh our guardian’ (s0, 
2, Fritz 197949; Stolz 19802170) was 7. 

32 CF, Meshel 1992108. 

53 The name ‘Samara’ can refer to the city (and the mountain) of Samara (xo in most 
biblical references), to the Northern Kingdom (1 Kings 21:1;2 Kings 1:3, melek Siri: 1 
Kings 13:32; 2 Kings 17:24; 23:19, “aré Simard or o the Persian province of Samaria, 
‘The comparison ofthe expression “Yahweh of Samaria’ withthe “Calf of Samaria’ (Hosea 
8:6) suggests that here ‘Samaria’ isto be taken asa reference to the kingdom as a whole, 
since the ‘Calf of Samaria’ is the statue which tradition says to have been set up by 
Jeroboam In Bethel (1 Kings 12:29). According to Hosea 10:5 the ‘inhabitants of Samaria 
tremble forthe Calf of Beth-aven (ie, Bethel’. For a discussion and references to further 
literature see HAL? 1466-1467. In the discussion of the Kuntllet “Ajrud inscriptions, 
"Yahweh of Samara’ is usualy interpreted asthe Yahweh who was worshipped inthe city 
of Samaria, see, e.g, Emerton 1982:19; McCarter 1987:139; contrast Miller 1992:26-27 
‘who corecly interprets Samana bere a: a nomen terrae, nota acity ame 
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of Yahweh’ (12:27). To persuade them against doing so, he created two 
national temples, one in Dan and one in Bethel, For each one @ “golden calf” 
was fashioned, a divine image in the shape of a young bull. This tauro- 
morph deity was hailed as 





your god, O Israel, who brought you up from the land of EgyptSS 


‘The phrase, to all appearances a long-established liturgical formula, implies 
the identification of the ‘calf with Yahweh, and says that this Yahweh is 
the god of Israel’, ie., the god of the Northen Kingdom. The ‘Calf of 
Samaria’, as the image of Bethel is called in the Book of Hosea (“égel 





Sémrén, Hosea 8:5, 6; 10:5), represents *Yahweh of Samaria’ as the god is 
alled in the Kuntillet “Ajrud inscription 56 
The account of Jeroboam's religious politics throws an interesting light 
‘on the motives of the king. He did not inaugurate a state cult of Yahweh 
because he himself was a devoted worshipper of the god, but for reasons of 
state—though the two need not be in contradiction. In the long run, the 
popular pilgrimages to Jerusalem would, he feared, erode the loyalty of his 
subjects (1 Kings 12:27), He did not offer them a new god to reinforce their 
legiance to himself. The images he set up were images of Yahweh: 
od the people used to worship in Jerusalem. The 
reconstruction of Jeroboam's motives by the author of 1 Kings 12 reflects 
the point of view ofthe Jerusalem clergy. Yet iti unlikely that Yahweh was 
new to the Israelites. It would have been unwise to introduce the cult of a 








Northern statues of the 











new god with a population accustomed to the worship of Yahweh; the risk 
ating them would be too grea 
of Yahwism, 


of aliei Jeroboam created a Northern variant 





If Jeroboam’s state cult was an adapted form of the state cult of the 
United Monarchy, the date at which Yahweh was recognized as the national 
god can be pushed back 

ne of biblical evidence to show that there had been an intima link between 


o the time of David and Solomon. There is a strong 








4 For a more deuiled analysis se the section on “The Religious Plitis of Jeroboam I 
in Chapter Twelve 

55-1 Kings 12:28. The phrase is usually translated as plural on account of the verbal 
form he‘, The grammar does not require this translation, as the plurals majestais or 
plurals divinitatis of “elokim may well take a ver in the plural, even when there can be no 
‘doubt that a single deity is being referred to Jodon/Muraoka 1500). For a careful 
discussion ofthe altemative translation see Donnet 1973. Donner argues that grammatically 
both translations can be defended, but thinks a plural is preferable on the basis of a 
‘comparison with Nehemiah 9:18. Fora defence ofa translation inthe singular see Soggin 
1966:199-200 n. 49. 

36° The association between Yahweh and the Caf is reflected inthe personal name ‘ely 
‘Yahweh-is-the-Calf on the Samaria ostracon no. 41 (for a description of, and a 
bibliography on, the Samaria ostraca sce Kaufman, |. 1992). 
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Yahweh and the Davidic dynasty. It is Yahweh who ‘took’ David ‘from the 
pasture, from following the sheep’, to use the words of Nathan's oracle (2 
Samuel 7:8). The Davidic dynasty ruled by the promise of Yahweh; its 
members therefore honoured Yahweh as ‘the god of {their) father David’ (2 
Kings 20:5; ef. 1 Chronicles 28:9; 2 Chronicles 17:4; 34:3). The religious 
centre which David established in Jerusalem, and which was to serve as a 
national shrine, gave pride of place to Yahweh. Yahweh was both the family 
god of the Davidic dynasty,>7 and the national god of the Israelite state under 
David and Solomon, 

The reign of David brings us very close to the time of Saul. If Yahweh 
‘was ‘the god of Israel’ in the days of David, was he $0, too, in the Saulide 
state? Several indications suggest that he was, indeed. The principal link 
between the state religion under David and the religion which Saul promoted 
in his kingdom is the ark, Kiriath-jearim, whence the ark was brought to 
Jerusalem, is part of the Gibeonite enclave (Joshua 9:17). The major 
artland of the 
more so if Kiriath-jearim should be a code-name for 
Gibeon.5* Since the interpretation of the ark as a 

















religious symbol of the Davidic state, then, came from the h 
Saulide state—eve 





premonarchic symbol of 
religious unity reflects an idea of later times, David's transfer of it must be 
understood as a claim to the religious heritage of the Saulide state.*? The 
complicity between Saul's clergy and David (1 Samuel 21:1-9; 22:6-19), as 
well as Abiathar's entering into his service (1 Samuel 22:20-23), also 
suggests that there was religious continuity between the Saulide and the 
Davidic states. Another expression of that continuit 
“the great Bamah at Gibeon’ (I Kings 3:4), Falling at the beginning of his 
reign, this visit marks Solomon's desire to legitimize his rule by having it 
recognized and endorsed by the priesthood of what was once the central 
sanctuary of the Saulide stat. 

‘The obvious connections between the state religion under Saul and the 
state religion under David and Solomon make good sense if Yahweh had 
already been the national god of the Saulide state. It is the most likely 
assumption; other identifications raise more questions than they answer. It 
could furthermore be argued that Saul’s “choice of national god would 
almost certainly have been his own deity, who would have been perceived to 
have been instrumental in the victories and negotiations that had led to his 
rise to kingship."6® To judge by the name Jonathan (*Yahweh-has-given'), 














is Solomon's visit to 











57 ora fuller demonstration ofthis point see Vorlinder 1975:231-244, 
58 So Blenkinsopp 1972-65-83 

3 See van der Toom & Houtman 1994:227-231 

© Edelman 1986:226-227. 
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borne by his first-born son, Saul worshipped Yahweh as his family god.6" It 
‘would follow that Yahweh was Saul’s national god as wel 





The Origins of Yahweh 


Saul's choice of Yahweh as his national god is intriguing. Why Yahweh and 
not one of the traditional deities of the West Semitic pantheon, such as Baal? 
‘The question is all the more pressing given Saul's links to the Gibeonites—a 
foreign element in the Israelite population. There has been a suggestion that 
Saul was a ‘recent convert to Yahwism’, coming from a people that served 
other gods.6? The hypothesis is not very solid. It is based on the tacit 
assumption that the Israelites as an ethnic group honoured Yahweh as their 
common god well before the Monarchic Era, This assumption errs on two 
counts: there is no proof of the ethnic unity of the inhabitants of the hill 
country in the Early Iron Age, nor is there evidence of religious unity among, 
them. On the contrary, they were mixed in ethnicity and diverse in religion 
The archaeological research of the last years suggests that the greater part of 
the population had come from a Canaanite background.* If this was 80, one 
would expect thei 
rather than t0 
desert, 

We must pause for a moment to reflect on the origins of Yahweh in order 
to fully grasp the issue at stake here. The first thing that needs to be stressed 
is that outside Israel Yahweh was not worshipped in the West 
world. The stir caused by claims to the effect that a shortened form of the 
name Yahweh ("Ya") had been discovered as a theophoric element in names 
from Ebla (ca. 2400-2250 BC) has proved to be unfounded.®S As the final 
element of personal names, -ya is often a hypocoristic ending, not a theo- 
nym,$ In several cases the sign NI, read ya by the first epigraphers, is 
conventionally short for NI-Nt =-If, ‘my (personal) god’, of for I-lum/lu, 
‘god’.67 This solution also explains the occurrence of the speculated element 
*ya at the beginning of personal names; thus #yd-ra-mu should be read either 








to bring their sacrifices to such gods as Baal and 
in terms of Cat 





te concepts—obscure deity from the 








smitic 





61 So.Edelman 1986:227. She addaces furthermore the LXX reading of the name Ishvi 
(7, 1 Samuel 14:49) as Ieociou YVayech is present 

‘2 Blenkinsopp 197262. 

© See Chapter Eight, ‘Who Were the Israckites? 

Contra, eg.. Murtonen 1951; Garbini 1988-52-65, For a critical survey of the 
‘evidence adduced see de Vaux 1970:52-56. 

65 Sce Pettinato 1980s; 1980b. Pettinato's proposals have been adopted by Dahood 
1981 
% Archi 1979:556-560 
© ‘Moller 1980a:83; 1981306-307 
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as DINGIR-I(-ra-mu or as Sil,-ra-mu, both readings yielding the name Ii 
ramu, ‘My god is exalted’. In no list 

god *Ya ever mentioned; his cult at Eb 
ahweh was not known at Ugarit 








‘gods or offerings is the mysterious 





isa chimera, 
ther; the singular name ¥ww (vocalisa- 
tion unknown) in a damaged passage of the Baal Cycle (KTU 1.1 iv 14) 
inot convincingly be interpreted as an abbreviation for ‘Yahweh’. There 
is no more truth either in the proposition that "Yahweh was worshipped as a 
‘major god’ in North Syria in the eighth century BC, The only North-West 
Semitic evidence that can plausibly be linked to the name Yahweh’ are the 
Amorite theophoric anthroponyms containing the element Yahwi- or Yawi~ 
In view of their semantic equivalent in Akkadian Iba33 aling with 
4 finite form of the verb ‘to be’. Ya(b)wicila thus means ‘God (or ‘My god!) 
is present’.?0 Such names do not, of course, attest to a cult of Yahweh 
among certain Amorites; they merely elucidate the etymology of his name.7! 
‘The absence of the name *Yahweh’ in West Semitic epigraphy (except for 
the Mesha Stela) agrees well with the biblical evidence on Yahweh's origins, 
A number of poetic—and presumably archaic—texts have preserved the 
memory of a topographical link between Yahweh and the mount 


























south of Edom. In these theophany texts Yahweh is said to come from Seir, 





from ‘the field(s) of Edom’ (Judges 5:4; note the correction in Psalm 
(68:8{7)). According to the Blessing of Moses Yahweh comes from Sinai, 
‘dawns from’ Seis, and ‘shines forth’ from Mount Paran (Deuteronomy 
33:2).72 Elsewhere he is said to come from Teman and Mount Paran 
(Habakkuk 3:3), The reference to "Yahweh of Teman’ in one of the Kuntillet 
‘Ajrud inscriptions is an extr ion of the topographical 
connection.73 All of these places—Seir, Mt Paran, Teman, and Sinai—are in 
or near Edom. ‘Seir’ is the biblical name for part of the country of Edom, 
and developed into a synonym for Edom.” Mount Sinai, often located in the 
nai peninsula, was actually in southern Edom or northern Midian 75 








biblical confirm 








Pace Cazeles 1967:84: Garbini 1988:56-57; de Moor 1990:113-118 (‘Ugaritic Yw as 
a deliberate caricature of Y HWH'). For a critical discussion see Hess 1991; Smith, M. 
1994:151-152 

© Contra Dalley 1990:29. Foe a refutation see van der Toorn 1992:88-90, 

79 See von Soden 1966; Weippe, M. 1980:251-25 

71 The point needs to be made as André Finet has argued, in two publications (Finet 
1964; 1978), that such names as Yabwicilum are to be translated as “Tum is Yahwa thus 
‘obtaining Yahwi as a proper name. Fora critique see von Soden 1966:178-179. 

Fora more detailed discussion ofthe Blessing of Moses and other ancient theophany 

bys see the section on “Yahweh and ET in Chapler Thirteen 

7 The text speaks of [y/hwhl.Jtmn.w(iri[h], "Yahweh of Teman and (to) his 
Asherah’. For the interpretation see Emerton 198213 
74” See Knauf 199723 
75 Cross 1988:59, For Paran see HAL*860; Hamilton 1992; for Teman see Knauf 
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‘The biblical evidence on the topographical background of Yahweh is 
supported by two references to Yahweh in Egyptian texts. In these texts 
from the 14th and 13th centuries BC, Yahweh is neither connected with the 
Israelites, nor is his cult located in Palestine. The texts speak about ‘Yabu in 
the land of the Sosit-Bedouins’ (+3 53Sw jw3).76 The one text is from the 
reign of Amenophis III (first part of the 14th century)7? and the other from 
the reign of Ramses II (13th century).7* In the Ramses I list, the name 
‘occurs in a context which also mentions Seir (s‘rr). It may tentatively be 
concluded that this *Yahu in the land of the Shosu-beduins” is to be situated 
in the area of Edom and Midian.7° Though in the Egyptian texts Yhw is used 
as a toponym, a relationship with the deity by the same na 
able assumption.*! Whether the god took his name from the region or vice 
remains uncertain.*? By the 14th century BC, before the cult of 
‘Yahweh had reached Israel, groups of Edomite and Midianites worshipped 
Yahweh as their god. 

If the cult of Yahweh had its roots in the south, then, why and how did it 
make its way to the north? 





























cording to a widely accepted theory, the 





Kenites were the mediators of the Yahwistic cult. One of the first 
the Kenite hypothesis was the Dutch historian of religion C. P. Tiele. In 
1872 Tiele characterized Yahweh historically as ‘the god of the desert, 
worshipped by the Kenites and their close relatives before the Israclites."®® 
The idea was adopted and elaborated by B. Stade, and it has gained con- 


siderable support ever since, 85In 





anc 








Iso among modern schola 








1988:52 n. 260; 1992, 

76. Giveon 1971:26-28 no, 6x; 74-77 no, 16a; note Weippert, M. 1974:427 430 forthe 
correct reading 

Tf. Hermann, 8. 1967 

% CE Farman 1939:141 

7 Weippe M. 1974:271: Axelson 1987560; pace Weinfelt 1987:308 

8 Knauf 1988:46-47 

Pace Weippert, M:1972491 n. 144 

2. Note that Giveon 1964 suggests thatthe name is short for *Beth-Y abweh, which 
would compare withthe variance between Baal-meon and Beth-Baal-mcon. 

8 ‘Tele 1872559. Tiele's idea found its way to other scholars through the Prench 
translation of his work, Histoire comparde dex unciennes religions de I'Egyple et det 
peuplessémitiques (Paris: G, Fischbacher, 1882; t. G. Colins)350-381. Tile does not 
fefer to F. W. Ghillany who in 1862, wing under the pseudonym “Richard von der Alm 
published his Theologische Briefe an die Gebildeten der Deutschen Nation, in which he 
defended the view that Yahweh was 2 Kenite sun-god, worshipped under the form of 
‘metal image (1:216.480). Cheyne 1901 observes that Gillany may have been the author of 
the Kenite hypothesis, but that Tile has atleast earned the honour of being the first to 
present the hypothesis (wich he developed independently from Ghillany,apparenly) in an 
Scexplale form. 

‘Stade 1887:130-131 
5 See, eg., Wensinck 1941; Eerdmans 194 
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form the hypothesis assumes that the Israelites became acquainted with the 


cult of Yahweh through Moses. Moses’ father-in-law—whose name was 
Hobab, according to an old tradition (Judges 1:16; 4:11; cf. Numbers 
10:29)—was a Midianite priest (Exodus 2:16; 3:1; 18:1) of Yahweh (see 
e.g. Exodus 18:10-12), He belonged to the Kenites (Judges 1:16; 4:11), 
branch of the Midianites.® By way of Hobab and Moses, then, the Kenites 
were the mediators of the cult of Yahweh, 

The strength of the Kenite hypothesis lies in the link it establishes 








between different but converging sets of data, viz. the absence of Yahweh 
from West Semitic epigraphy, Yahweh's topographical link with the area of 
Edom (which may be taken to include the territory of the Midianites) the 
“Kenite’ affiliation of Moses, and the positive evaluation of the Kenites in 
the Bible. A major flaw in the classical Kenite hypothesis, however, is its 
disregard for the ‘Canaanite’ origins of Israel. The view thatthe Israelites 
became Yahwists during their joumey through the desert, and then brought 
lects the fact that the majority 
ofthe Israelites were firmly rooted in Palestine. The historical role of Mose: 

er tradition that he came to be 
symbol of 











their newly acquired religion to Palestine 





moreover, is highly problematic. Itis only in 








regarded as the legendary ancestor of the Levitical priests and as 
the his real importance remains uncert 

If the Kenite hypothesis is to be maintained, then, it can only be in 
it is highly plausible that the Ke 
breath) introduced Israel to the 
worship of Yahweh, it is unlikely that they did so outside the borders of 
Palestine. Kenites are mentioned as dwelling in the Northem Kingdom at an 
so are the Gibeo 
ites.$7 Some of these groups were not permanent residk 





hweh alone’ moverne 








modified form. Thoug 





Midianites may be mentioned in the sam 





early stage: ites, who were ethnically related to the Edom- 
ts of Israel; they 
came there as traders. Already in Genesis 37:28 Midianite traders are men- 
tioned as being active between Palestine and Egypt.*# If Yahwism did indeed 
originate with the Midianites or the Kenites—and the evidence points in that 
direction—it may have been brought to Transjordan and Central Palestine by 
traders along the caravan routes from the south to the east. 











‘There is reason to believe that the ‘Edomite connection’ 





s established 
in North Israel. It is not mere coincidence that the references to Yahweh's 
origins from the South occur predominantly in texts from the Northern 





1964; Schmidt, W. H. 1983:110-118; Weinfeld 1987; Mettnger 1990:408-409, 
% Rowley 1980:152-153, 
© Blenkinsopp 1972:14-27 

83 Knauf 1988-27 

® Schloen 1993:36, 
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Kingdom. Instructive in this respect is the comparison between the Song of 
Deborah and Psalm 68. The Psalm is a partial rewriting of the Song (or 
pieces of the Song) from a Judahite perspective, as the reference to the 
temple in Jerusalem shows (Psalm 68:30[29)). In v, 8[7] of the Psalm, the 
mention of Seir and Edom (so in Judges 5:4) has been suppressed and 
replaced by inoffensive phrases, ‘When thou didst go forth from Seit’ wa 
altered to read "When thou dist go forth before thy people’, and “When thou 
ddidst march from the Field of Edom’ was changed into ‘When thou didst 
march through the wilderness’.%° The ‘tribe’ of Judah is conspicuously 
missing in the Song of Deborah—which gives fuel to the assumption that 
the text has an Ephraimite origin, Similar observations might be made about 
591 and Habakuk 3:2-15. Kuntillet ‘Ajrud, where an 
inscription mentioning *Yahweh of Teman’ has turned up, was an outpost of 
the Northern Kingdom, too. Paradoxically, the belief that Yahweh came 
from the South was at home in the North 22 
If Yahweh was an Edomite-Midianite deity whose cult was established in 
Israel by Edomite elements, and if Saul promoted the cult of Yahweh as his 
state religion, it is reasonable to ask whether Israel's first king had any Links 
With these Edomites. On the basis of an analysis of the origins of Saul, the 
sd to the Gibeonites; the Gibeonites, 
for their part, belonged to an ethnic strain represented also among the early 
Edomites. Key evidence, in this respect, is the correspondence between the 
personal names given in the Gibeonite and the Edomite genealogies (1 
Chronicles 2:50-55 and Genesis 36, respectively). The Edomite background 
of the Gibeonite enclave is indirectly confirmed by the presence of a Mount 

















Deuteronomy 33 














wer must be affirmative. Saul is rel 

















Scir just west of Kiriath-jearim, atthe border of the enclave (Joshua 15:9- 
10). Also in antiquity, immigrants frequently named their new surroundings 
after places and features of their homeland 231t is quite possible, therefore, 
that Mount Seir in Central Palestine took its name from Mount Seir in 
Edom. Perhaps Baalah (.e., Kiriath-jearim, Joshua 15:9) is another Edom. 
led Baalah ‘toward the boun: 








ite namesake, since there was also 
dary of Edom’ (Joshua 15:21, 29). 

‘The hypothesis concernin 
that groups of Edomites—Bedouins avant la lettre perhaps, if they are to be 





place 


the Edomite origins of the Gibeonites assumes 





9© For a comparison of Judges 5-5 with Pal 68:8-11 see also Lipinsi 1967 
Sea, Nielaen 1978:81-82 
92 See on this issue Axelsson 1988 
93 See Ephal 19780 81; Joasnts 19824; 1967; Sto! 1988 
9 Edelman 1986:229 addoces the omonymy of the two mountains inorder to demon 
strate the Edomite connection ofthe Gibeontes A similar suggestion was madeby Blenkin 
Sopp 1972.27 
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related tothe Sosi mentioned inthe Egyptian toponymic lists —had left their 
home country and had moved tothe north. Around 1200 BC, some of them 
entered Palestine and constituted there what came to be known as the 
Gibconite enclave, Other groups may have pushed further northward and 
have settled in Gilead. The Gibeonites remained conscious of their ethnic 
identity. The position of Doeg the Edomite at the cout of Saul can be taken 
as an illustration of the enduring relations with the homeland. Some of 
Saul’s acts can only be understood property when his ethnic affiliations are 
taken into account. Inthe campaign against Amalek, Saul spared the Kenites 
(1 Samuel 15:6) because of their links with the Edomites.95 The liberation of 
Jabesh-gilead had a similar backgound: there were connubial ties between 
the Gieonits (referred to as ‘Benjaminites’ from Gibeah in Judges 19-21) 
and the population of Jabesh-gilead (Judges 21:8-14); the connubium might 
well have been based on ethnic affinity 

Though circumstantial, the converging pieces of evidence suggest that 
Saul's choice of Yahweh as the patron god of his state was based on his 

omite background, Once Yahweh was the national god, his worship was 
spread over the territory of the Saude state. The reign of Saul, then, must be 
regarded as a turnii 
Isral, The Israelite worhip of Yahweh—a‘Toreign’ deity afterall — 


























-point in both the political and the religious history of 








concomitant effect of the formation of the Israelite state; because Israel's first 
king was a devotee of Yahweh—and not unnaturally so, in view of his 
Edomite background—Yahweh became the official god of Israel, Hence- 
forth, the Israelites would be the ‘people of Yahweh’—even if many of them 
remained long attached to gods other than Yahweh. 





5 CL. Blenkinsopp 1972:61 








CHAPTER TWELVE 


INVENTING A NATIONAL IDENTITY: 
THE EXODUS AS CHARTER MYTH 





The emergence of a state religion under King Saul inaugurated a new phase 
in the cultural history of early Israel. Until then, religion had been diverse: 
each family or clan had its own religion, honoured its own god, and 
. epitomized in the cult of the 
tors and the worship of a local god, were the primary foci of identity. 
The promotion of Yahweh as national god offered the Israelites a new 
possibility of identification. Grown out of the family religion of King Saul, 
the Israelite state religion was designed to become the religion of the entire 
nation, It was to serve as a force of national cohesion fostering a spirit of 
community and loyalty to the house of the king 

The transformation of the time-honoured forms of religious life did not 
happen overnight. For a long time, state religion and local forms of family 
religion competed for the favour of the population. In their efforts to redirect 
the devotion 





celebrated its own rites. Kin and inheritanc 





anes 








of their subjects, the authorities were active on two fronts 





While they endowed the state religion with temples, a clergy, and a national 
charter myth, they endeavoured to curb the spirit of local independence by 
the integration of some and the repression of other aspects of family religion. 





eit involvement in the state religion was aimed to turn it into a truly 
national religion; the interference in the domain of family religion was aimed 
to divest the latter of its independent status. 

The integration and repression of family religion will be dealt with in the 
next chapter. This chapter is devoted to an assessment of the organization 
and ideological development of the Epbraimite state religion during the ti 
of the divided monarchy (ca. 920-720). Based on the description of the 
religious politics of Jeroboam in | Kings 12, we will pay special attention to 
the use of the exodus narrative as national charter myth, and to the religious 
personnel responsible for its dissemination, 














The Religious Politics of Jeroboam 1 


Nearly all our data on the organization of the state religion in the Northern 
Kingdom come from the comparatively late and definitely biased Books 
of the Kings. The First and Second Book of the Kings are part of the 
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Deuteronomistic History, a national history written in the spirit of the 
Deuteronomic movement.! The Deuteronomistic writers have incorporated 
‘older materials and traditions in their work, but major sections were authored 
directly by themselves. The historical reliability of these passages is 
questionable. 

‘The description of Jeroboam’s interventions in the state religion (1 Kings 
12:26-32) may be based on older documents from the Northen Kingdom? 
but in its present form it reflects the point of view of the clergy at Jerusalem. 
In the vision of the Devteronomiss, Jeroboam was motivated by political 
self-interest when he took measures to reinforce the position of the state 
religion. Seeing an intimate link between religious devotion and political 





loyalty, he feared the disaffection of his subjects should they continue to go 
up to offer sacrifices in the temple of Yahweh in Jerusalem: 





‘And Jeroboam said to himself: Now the kingdom wil return to the House of 
David. If this people go up to offer sacrifices in the temple of Yahweh at 
Jerusalem, then the heart of this people will tum back to their lord, to 
Rehoboam king of Judah, and they will kill me and return to Rehoboam king 
of Judah. 





1 Kings 12:26-27 


While political motives will certainly have contributed to Jeroboam’s de 
cision to have his own national temples and his 





own national festival, his 








concern about his subjects’ visiting the temple in Jerusalem is at odds with 
the historical situation. The people had just claimed that they had neither 
portion nor share with the House of David (1 Kings 12:16). They were 
hardly tempted to call Rehoboam their ‘lord 

In establishing a full-fledged state cult in his own kingdom, Jeroboam 
was fulfilling his religious duties as a monarch. He did what his people 
expected from their ruler 





‘And the king took counsel and made two golden calves and he said to the 
people:t "You have been going up to Jerusalem long enough. This is your 
{g0d, 0 Israel, who brought you up from the land of Egypt.' And he set up 
‘one in Bethel, and the other he placed in Dan, And this act proved to be & 
source of guilt, for the people went to worship the one [in Bethel and the 
other} as far as Dan. He also made cult places ("er-bét bamdt) and appointed 
priests from the ranks of the people who were not of Levite descent. Jero: 
boa also established a festival on the fifteenth day of the eighth month, in 








On the Deuteronomistic History se the various introductions to the Old Testament, 
such as Kaiser 19845:172-178; Schmidt, W. H. 19894:136-160, On the Deuteronomic 
‘movement see Chapter Fourteen. 

2 Cf, Debus 1967:39-40. 

3 Noth 1968:271; Warthwein 1977:162 

4 Comet rtm into carom, cf. LXX api xbv Adv 
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‘analogy with the festival in Judah. And he ascended the altar (this he did in 
Bethel) to sacrifice to the calves he had made. And he stationed at Bethel the 
priests of the shrines that he had made. 


1 Kings 12:28-32 


In spite of the critical tone of the passage, it gives a fairly accurate desctip- 
tion of the main ingredients ofthe state religion as promoted by the Israelite 
kings. Though not all elements need go back to the time of Jeroboam, they 
do constitute what seems to be the natural core of the Israelite state religion.’ 

The Israelite state cult as presented in 1 Kings 12 is devoted to Yahweh in 
his capacity as ‘the god who brought you up from the land of Egypt.’ The 
formula with which Jeroboam is said to have introduced the calf images to 
the people can hardly be the invention of the Deuteronomists. It is presum- 
ably a citation of a traditional doxology spoken at the annual festival in 
Bethel when the image of Yahweh left the temple to be carried around in 
procession. Two conclusions follow: first, that the state religion of the 
Northen Kingdom was not polytheistic in the sense that it put Yahweh on a 
par with Baal and other Canaanite deities, since only Yahweh was pro- 
claimed to be the national god of Israel; and second, that it used the exodus 
motif as its central doctrine. The latter element represents an innovation by 
‘comparison with the earliest phase of Israelite state religion. Under Saul, the 
theology of the state religion consisted of litte else than the application of the 
traditional notions of family religion (such as the ‘people of Yahweh" and 
his ‘i a whole. Under the divided monarchy, 
the exodus was used as national charter myth designed to give the 











heritance’) to the nation 








Israelites the sense of a common past. 
‘The authorities in charge ofthe state cult combined this theological inno- 
vation with the creation of official temples, the appointment of religious ex- 
ecutives, and the introduction of a cultic calendar. According to the Deutero- 
nomists, Jeroboam tuned the existing temples of Bethel and Dan into state 
temples by the consecration of the golden calves.® Since the bull imagery 
belongs to the traditional iconography of Canaanite temples, itis doubtful 
Whether Jeroboam made two new images. Though the possibility cannot be 
excluded, it is more likely that the monarch reinterpreted existing images in 
cordance with the new religious doctrine. The king is said to have 
established an unspecified number of cult places throughout the country in 
‘addition to Bethel and Dan. The text gives no clue about the location of these 
sanctuaries, nor does it reveal whether they were new establishments or 
older places of worship that were placed under the control of state officials. 









5 Debus 1967:39; Noth 1968:270281 
© CF. Worthwein 1977:163. 
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‘The nationalization of the temples at Bethel and Dan could not have been 
realized if it had not been accompanied by the consecration of a body of 
Priests in the service of the state. Indeed, King Jeroboam is reported to have 
appointed priests from among all the people, whether they be Levite or not. 
In the eyes of the Deuteronomists, the appointment of non-Levite temple 
personnel amounted to a sin because the Levites were the only ones whom 
Yahweh had chosen to do service in his temple. Since the notion of the 
priesthood as a Levite prerogative is a construct of a later period, however, 
the condemnation of Jeroboam’s choice of priests is an anachronism at best. 
The description in 1 Kings 13:33 suggests that there was such a shortage 

of personnel at the state sanctuaries, that the authorities appointed as priest 
any one who aspired to that position. 

Jeroboam ... kept on appointing priests for the shrines (himdt) from the 

ranks of the people; any who so desired, he consecrated as priests of the 

shines 





The verse indicates that the authorities sought to seize and maintain control 
of the religion of their subjects by the installation of a large body of state 
Priests. Loyalty to the king was a more important criterion of their selection 
‘or descent, 


In addition to the promotion of the exodus as charter myth, the national: 








than training, expes 


ization of temples and shrines, and the creation of a body of state priests, the 
narrative of | Kings 12 credits Jeroboam with the introduction of 





ultic 
calendar, In 
celebrated in the seventh month), Jeroboam would have instituted a festival 
in Israel in the middle of the eight month. Apart from this new year festival, 
no other 
the new year festival concerns the role of the king on that occasion. Accord- 





ogy with the new year festival in Jerusalem (which was 





tes of the cultic calendar are given. One reason to mention only 
ing to our text it was one of the times at which the monarch ascended the 
altar in person. The prominence of the king during the festiv 
simply a sign of royal devotion. The festival celebrated the kingship of 
‘Yahweh as the god in whose name the human king exercised his power. The 
annual rite of renewal amounted to a public endorsement of the monarch by 
the national god in the presence of the gathered population? 

The organization and development of the Ephraimite state cult under the 
divided monarchy is presented by the Deuteronomists as a conscious attempt 
on behalf of the palace to gain control over the religious life of the popula- 
tion, The measures described were meant to legitimize and reinforce the posi- 
tion ofthe king. The monarch was the final author and authority in matters of 





was not 





7 ‘See-van det Toorn 1991b:341-342 
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the state religion; as the head of state he was also head of the state cult and its 
priests. On such occasions as the new year festival, the king demonstrated 
his authority over the cult personnel by his leading role in the ceremonies. 
Under ordinary circumstances, he delegated his responsibilities to the priests. 
Unlike the cultic servants atthe local family chapels, these priests were civil 
servants, They had been appointed by the crown, and it was to the crown 
that they were ultimately responsible. 





The Exodus as National Charter Myth 


The description of Jeroboam's religious politics implies that the exodus was 
used as a national charter myth in the state religion. This much can be 
deduced from the liturgical formula hailing the golden calf: 


‘This is your god, 0 Israel, who brought you up from the land of Egypt! 


Since the source of our information is nt above suspicion of historical 
alsification, however, we have to verify the place of the exodus motif in the 

North 
judice, The two books that may be used for such a verification are those of 
‘Amos and Ho 
‘We shall first look at the Book of Amos.* Amos was a farmer from 
Judah? most of whose activities as a prophet took place in the Northern 
Kingdom around 750 BC."° His presence in Israelis proved by the narrative 
of his dismissal from the royal temple at Bethel (Amos 7:10-17).!! Both the 
structure and the content of his prophecies show that Amos was addressing 
Itmay therefore be assumed that many of the 
of the Northern King- 








n Kingdom on the basis of data free from a Deuteronomistic pre~ 











a primarily Israelite audienc 
ices and ideas he refers to were characterist 








Literature on Amos inchides Mays 19696; Hammershaimb 1970; Wolff 19752:105- 
410; Coote 1980; Barstad 1984; Zobel 1985; Auld 1986; Soggin 1987; Andersen & 
Freedman 1989; Pau, S. M, 1991, Foran extensive bibliography see van der Wal 1986? 

* ‘The prophet is described as a‘shepherd” (nigéd, Amos :1),a ‘catleman’ (bger) and 
“tender (of figs)’ (bélés, Amos 7:14) from Tekoa (Amos 1:1), » small fortress about 15 
kilometres south of Jerusalem. The prophet was reasonably well-to-do, since he did not 
depend on his activities asa prophet fr his ving (ef, Amos 7:12-14), 

TO Amos’ activity as a prophet is dated to the reigns of Jeroboam Il (787-747) and 
Uzaiah of Judah (783-742), ‘two years before the earthquake’ (Amos 1:1), which event can 
be dated, with the help of archaeology othe mid-8th century BC 

"For a discussion of the passage and references to relevant literature see Wolff 
19752:352-365, 

12 "Note for instance the structure of Amos 1-2, which goes form topographical 
periphery (Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab) to centre (Judah, Israel): the 
prophecy against Israel closes the section. At various places the Israelites are explicitly 
addressed (3:1; 4:1 Sl, 4,25; 9:7) 
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dom.'3 The Book of Amos bears out the popularity of the national festivals 
‘On religious feast days people made the pilgrimage to renowned sanctuaries 
such as Bethel, Gilgal, Dan or Beersheba (Amos 4:4; 5:5-6; 8:14), where 
they stayed for a number of days (Amos 4:4). The festivities included a 
religious procession in which an image of the deity was carried through 
town (Amos 5:26), sacrificial banquets on the occasion of the payment of 
tithes and vows (Amos 4:4-5), bouts of drinking (2:8, 12) 
licence (2:7). 

The religious criticism of Amos is directed in the first place aj 








and sexual 


inst the 
state religion. Not only are the temples which he mentions (such as Bethe! 
and Dan) national shrines, but his activities as a prophet also bring him into 
conflict with the state clergy. His dispute with Amaziah, the chief priest of 
Bethel, shows that the prophet was regarded as someone who attacked the 








State cult and undermined the political stability in Ephraim, That is why 
Amaziah reports Amos’ activities to the king, and orders the prophet to leave 
the temple of Bethel 








‘And Amaziah said to Amos: 
Eam your living there and 
prophes 





yourself off to the land of Judah! 
© your prophesying there. But don't ever 
at Bethel, for iti a royal shrine and a temple of the state!’ 


Amos 7:12-13 








In his reaction Amos dissociates himself from the prophets working under 
the auspices of the state cult, to whom he refers as ‘sons of the prophets’ 
(Amos 7:14). 

‘Amos answered Amaziah: ‘I am not a prophet nor a prophet’s son. 1 am a 


cattle man and a tender of figs. But Yahweh took me away from following 
the flock and Yahweh said to me: Go, prophesy to my people Israel 


Amos 7514-15 





‘Amos intimates that, as a layman, he is not accountable to the authorities in 
the same way as professional prophets. Having his own source of income, 
he is independent and can speak the word of Y: 
dour. His sneer at the Ephraimite cult prophets whom he implicitly accuses 
of piping the tune of the king who pays them will not have gone unnoticed. 
‘Amos’ familiarity with the religious traditions of the Northem Kingdom 
is clear from his scattered references to the exodus from Egypt (Amos 2:10- 
11; 3:1; 9:7; ef. also 5:25-26). The authenticity of the relevant texts has been 
contested on the hypothesis that they should be ascribed to the hand of a 
Deuteronomistic editor.'4 The tacit assumption underlying this judgment is 





weh with complete can- 











13. Nowe Amos’ repeated references othe exodus tration (Amos 2:10; 3:1,2: 9:7) 
So Wolff 1975? at the relevant passages; see also Lemehe 1985:309-312 
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that Amos could not have known the exodus motif or, if he did, did not 
attach any particular significance to it. This prejudice is not justified by the 
facts. The exodus terminology in Amos (792 hip‘il) differs from the one 
used by Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomists (ws, hip‘il)'5 It is character- 
istic of the Ephraimite tradition transmitted in the sanctuaries of the Northern 
Kingdom.'6 The fact that Amos uses precisely this idiom bears out his 
intimate knowledge of the cult in Israe.'7 

It is instructive to study the way in which Amos refers to the exodus 
ition. A characteristic passage is found at Amos 9:7 














To Me, O Israelites, you are jus lke the Ethiopians—oracle of Yahweh, 
‘True, I brought Israel up from the land of Egypt, 

But also the Philistines from Caphtor 

and the Aramaeans from Ki 





‘Amos does not deny the reality of the exodus, but insists that it does not 
entail a licence for moral or cultic misconduct. On the contrary, the ex- 
Px from all iniquity, 
In the one case where Amos refers to the exodus as proof of Israel's election 
(You alone I have singled out of all the families of the earth,’ Amos 3:2 
NJPS) it is to remind the people of their accountability to Yahweh, Amos 
uses the exodus motif to disturb and criticize his audience. In his opinion, the 





nce of the exodus should be a motivation to steer cle 














Isra 
promise of God's special protection.!¥ Amos calls upon a central tenet of the 
tices and attitudes of 


ites abused the exodus tradition by interpreting it as an unconditional 





¢ religion, then, precisely in critique of certain pr 
the followers of that religion. 

The place of the exodus motif in the Book of Hosea must be studied in 
connection with the target of his criticism, which is not the state cult but the 
local forms of family re rophecies ‘in the days of 





na.!9 Hosea spoke his 





Jeroboam the son of Joash, king of Israel” (Hosea 1:1)2° who reigned from 


787-747 BC 





ince the prophecies of Hosea also allude to the disarray that 


15 Wottt 19732206 

16 Wijngaands 1965. 

17 On the authenticity ofthe relevant verses see Mays 19696:51; Hofman 1989178; 
Paul, S. M, 1991:90, 100.282. 

Hoffman 1989-1 
or literature onthe Book of Hosea see Wolff 1965 (19763); Rudslph 1966; Mays 
980; Uteschneider 1980; Jeremias, Jorg 1983; 

Emerson 1984; Necf 1987; Yee 1957; Naumann 1991; Nissinea 1991 

25" Since most ofthe Judahite kings mentioned inthe first verse ofthe book did not reign 
synchronously with Jeroboam Il, itis geaerally assumed that they have been added in 
imitation of Isaiah I: see Eissfeidt 19764-518-519. The precedence of the Judahite kings 
indicates that the superscription of the book was composed in Judahite circles (Wolff 
196571; Jeremias, Jorg 198323) 
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ensued upon the death of Jeroboam, as well as to the Israelite-Aramaean 
coalition against Judah (Hosea 5:8-6:6), the prophet must have been active 
Until about 730 BC. Unlike Amos, whose prophecies were spoken in Israc! 
but who came from Judah, Hosea was a native Ephraimite.2! His prophecies 
offer a view of the religious situation in Israel from within, some 250 years 
after the introduction of Yahweh as national god, How did Hosea perceive 
the religious culture of his day? 

If the book that bears his name is representative of his views? Hosea 
regarded the religion of his contempo a collective form of apostasy 
He likened Israel toa frivolous wife, fickle and unreliable, going after other 
gods as a prostitute would follow other men, Though her loyalty should be 
to Yahweh alone, Israel engaged in the cult of the Baals. This central 
message of the book is dramatically expounded in its first section by 
description of Hosea's marriage with Gomer (chapters 1-3)23 The woman is 
characterized as an “é¥et zindnim, a woman of adulterous behaviour,2 and 
the children she bears are yaldé zndntm, children of adultery, Gomer's 
ed to Israel's conduct toward Yahweh, 
Likewise, the divorce procedure which Hosea may have contemplated or 
actually initiated serves as a symbol of the imminent dissolution of the 
relationship between Yahweh and Israel—though the prophet does not 
exclude the possibility of a sudden conversion of his people, expressed in 
terms of the metaphor as a rejuvenation of love 

Once the message is divested of its metaphorical flourish, the religious 
situation depicted by Hosea is one in which the worship of Yahweh is 
practised alongside the cult of the Baals. It should be noted that the 

















aries ay 








conduct toward Hosea is comp: 

















21 The Book of Hosea does not mention the town where the prophet was bora, It is 
generally assumed, however, that it was in lard, since Hosea worked in Israel only, and is 
sity Epa ms took. 

2 For a survey of the various views on the genesis of the Book of Hosea see Yee 
1987:1-25; Nissinen 1991:17-43. The history of interpretation as witnessed a shift fom a 
focus onthe trly Hoseanic and ‘authentic’ parts of the book to an emphasis ofthe role of 
the final redactor(s). Since the identification ofthe ipsissima verba of the prophet will 
always be tentative and uncertain, the principal question to be asked by those using the book 
18a source of information about the time of Hosea concerns the measure in which the book 
reflects the message of the prophet and the issues which mattered in his days. Nearly all 
‘modem commentators observe correctly that the Judabite prophecies reflect concerns of a 
non-Hoseanic milieu anda later date. Specifically Ephraimite polemics, on the other han 
mut be assumed to reflect the concerns of Hosea and his circle of disciples. 

2 The three chapters were vot erigially conceived as «unity, witness the separate 
‘promises for Judah at the end of each (Jeremias, Jorg 1983:19). In view of the identification 
‘of the wife and her father, there is no reason to put the historicity ofthe marriage with 
‘Gomer into question. On the marriage of Hosea see Rowley 19633:66-97; Schreiner 1977 

2 ‘The expression cannot be taken as evidence ofa sexual rite of inition to which each 
Inratte woman was submited once in her life, pace Wolff 196S7-14-1S. See Rudolph 1963, 
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combination—which the prophet construes as an opposition—concems one 
Yahweh and many Baals. The frequent use of the plural in connection with 
the cult of gods other than Yahweh is striking: the Israelites worship ‘the 
Baals’ (2:15[13], 19{17]; 11:2) and tum to ‘other gods’ (3:1). Ephraim is 
devoted to a multitude of ‘idols’ (“Asabbim, 4:17; 8:4; 13:2), Le., wooden 
statues of gods (pésilim, 11:2) coated with precious metal (8:4; 13:2), 





Corresponding to this plurality of gods is a plurality of cult places. The 
Israelites are accused of performing a sacrificial cult in ‘sanctuaries’ (bamdt, 
10:8) located ‘on the tops of the mountains’ and ‘upon the hills’ (4:13) 
where they have placed their ‘altars’ (mizbehdr, 4:19; 8:11; 10:1, 2, 8) and 
stone stelae (massébdt, 10:1, 2). 

‘The cult which the Baals received consisted of invocation (2:19[17}), the 
buming of incense (2:15{13]; 11:2), and the offering of sacrifice (13:2), On 
shippers. The fact that the Israelites are accused of being partial to cakes of 
raisins (°ait¥é “Andbim, 3:1) and to meat (bast, 8:13) is linked to the sacri- 
ial context in which these delicacies were enjoyed. Religious activity was 
at a pitch on sea 
eycle (such as the hode, the new moon or the interlunium, and Sabbat, 
either the seventh day or the plenilunium, 2:13[11}; 3:7).25 and some with 
the agricultural cycle (harvest festivals performed on the threshing floors, 
9:1). Considering the ebullient mood in which ‘the days of the Baals’ 
(2:15{13}) were passed, the frequent occurren 
hardly surprising (4:13-14). Also elsewhere in the Near East, local festivals 
were known to be occasions for flirting and courting.2® In many civiliza 











sion, the rites involved the consumption of food by the human wor- 








onal féte-days; some of those are connected with the lunar 


of licentious behaviour is 





tions, the distinction between religion and entertainment becomes blurred on 
feast days.27 
Since the cult of the Baals was locally diversified, many of the rites that 





have just been listed did not take place in the context of national celebrations 
The cult of the Baals was a predominantly local religion with participants 
who often belonged to the same family or clan (cf. 4:13-14). Concomitant 
with its local character, the cult was concerned primarily, it seems, with the 
yield of the erops and the multiplication of the flocks. The Baals were 
assumed to give ‘bread and water, lax and wool, oil and drink’ (2:7{5)). The 
list may have been inspired by the matrimonial metaphor, since it was a 





25. On the Jabbit see Tsukimoto 1985:63-65. For an extensive bibliography see Hasel 
1992856, 

28” See van der Toorn 1994a:55-58, The romance between Boaz and Ruth toward the end 
ofthe barley and wheat harvests (Ruth 2:23) may be regarded a biblical ilusration ofthe 
social side of harvest festivities. 

See, eg, Benedict |954:89-90; Breuell 1900-64, 
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husband's responsibility to provide his wife with food, clothing and oil.28 “ 
Yet the fact that the prophet insists that “the grain, the wine, and the oil’ were 
in reality gifts of Yahweh (2:10[8]) suggests that the Baals were literally 
credited with the power to bestow these benefits. Such modest material 
blessings are consonant with the localist orientation of the cult of the Baals; it 
was not concerned with politics or weighty matters of national importance, 
but with the daily needs of ordinary people 

Though Hosea condemns the worship of the Baals as a reprehensible 
innovation, referring 
he gives ofthe local cults is essentially a picture of traditional family religion 
Since the prophet polemizes by allusions rather than descriptions, the con- 
tours of the local cults remain diffuse. For all we can see there has been little 
change over three centuries (though very litte is said about the cult of the 
‘Ata local level, many communities seem to have continued to 
worship their own Baals. Meat consumption was still linked with sacrific 
and hence limited to occasions of religious significance. Celebrations con- 








10 Yahweh as the first love of the Israelites, the picture 














ancestors).2 


tinued to take place in local baimét, which were open-air sanctuaries located 
on mountains and hilltops, presumably just outside the confines of the 
towns, Alll these elements are well-known from the descriptions in Judges, 
Samuel, and the Elohistic parts of Genesis—with this differen 
that Hosea presents them as the aberrations of a degenerate people. 

The id 
local manifestations is found in his references to the time of Israel's libera- 








, however, 





logical basis of Hosea’s rejection of family religion in its various 





tion from Egypt.!® A prime witness to Hosea's view of Israel's religious 
history is found toward the end of his book 





Tam Yahweh your God since the land of Egypt: you know no God but me, 
and besides me there is no saviour 





Hosea 13:4 


According to this verse, whose formulation announces the opening lines of 
the Decalogue (‘I am Yahweh your god, who brought you up from the land 
of Egypt: you shall 








e no other gods beside me’), the religion of Israel 


28 An Old Babylonian report on a court case against one Ennam-Sin contains the 
sccusation thatthe man had not provided his wife Tabni-itar with ‘rations of grain, wool 
and ol’ (VAS 8, 9:12-14), cf, the translation in Westbrook 1988:134. Note also CT 48, 51 
and 61:12'-13" with references to the husband's duty to clothe and feed his wife, and 10 
provide ber with jugs of ei. Exodus 1:10 meations ‘food, clothing, and sexual intercourse 
(Ger, kas, nd) asthe essential commodities to which a wife is entitle. 

29 "But note the reference tothe txaphim in Hosea 34 and the condemnation of the new 
moo festivities (Hosea 2:13{11}; 5:7 

30 On the presence of the exodus motif in the Book of Hosea see Uuschneider 
1980:172.177, 
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was born at the time of the exodus from Egypt! It was then that Yahweh 
first made himself known to the Israelites. Since he was then the only one, 
he had to be the only one now as well 
Like many religious reformers, Hosea presented his programme as 

return to origins. According to the message of the prophet, the various Local 
cults were adulterations of a religion which intially had been one of pure 
devotion to Yahweh. Hosea presented the time of the exodus as the time of 
the beginning of this religion. During the wanderings in the wilderness, 
when the people had come out of 
innocent (Hosea 2:17[15)). To Hosea, the liberation from Egypt and the 
joumey through the desert were like articles of faith which had to be im- 
pressed upon his audience to make them mend their ways. Symbols of 
God's election and Israel's youthful devotion, they stood in sharp contrast 








xypt, Israel had still been young and 


with a present that Hosea regarded as a condition of religious decadence, He 
wanted Israel to return to the undivided loyalty which it owed to Yahweh as 
the god of the exodus. 

‘One reason why, in the vision of Hosea, the years of the exodus and of 
the wanderings were a particularly privileged time, is that they were the 
golden age of prophecy. God ‘called’ his son Israel out of Egypt (Hosea 








11:1) through the prophets: 





Tam Yahweh your God since the land of Egypt. 
[will again make you dwell in tents, asin the days of the meeting. 
Then I spoke to the prophets, and I multiplied visions: 

1 will again speak in parables through the prophets. 





Hosea 12:10-11[9-10} 


‘The emphasis on the role of the prophets in the formative years of Israel is 
slightly at odds with the account of the exodus as given in the Book of 
odus. Hosea gives a particular version of the exodus, highlighting aspects 
which later tradition may have deemed less important.>2 To Hosea the near- 
ness of God in the days of the desert manifested itself in a florescence of 
prophecy; in that respect the period was to serve as a model for all time. A 
similar association between the exodus and the phenomenon of prophecy is 
made by Amos (Amos 2:10-11), which suggests that it reflects a typically 
iphraimite tradition. 









31 The Hoseanic connection between the exodus tradition and the demand for citi 
exclusivism sould not be explained as lle-eile or post-exlic addition tothe book based 
‘on Deuteronomy and Deutero-Isaiah, pace Nissioen 1991:157-166, Hosea'sstaemeat is not 
monotheistic; like the decalogus, it preaches monolatry of Yalweh 

32” So for instance the notion of God having “found” Isacl, cf. Bach 1952 

33. Rendtorff 1962:189. 

1M The ascription of Amos 2:10-11 to a Deuteronomistic interpolator (so Wolff 
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The prophet most intimately connected with the exodus is, of course, 
Moses. His figure looms large in Hosea 12:14[13].35 a verse that may be 
considered one of the earliest biblical allusions to Moses. 





By a prophet Yahweh brought Israel up from Egypt 
and by a prophet he was preserved (niSmar) 
There is no room for doubt: for Hosea Moses is a prophet, and one of such 
stature that his name need not even be mentioned; he is the prophet tout 
ized the role of 
prophetic office over the person of Moses; which is consonant with the use 
Of the plural in Hosea 12:11[10}.5 The prophets statement indicates that he 
saw himself as rooted in the Mosaic tradition; he was a prophet in the line of 
Moses (cf. Deuteronomy 18:9-22). The legitimacy of his prophethood lay in 
the prophethood of Israe!’s national hero whose name was firmly associated 





court37 By omitting Moses’ name, Hosea also empl 


with the exodus as the founding event of the nation, 





To fully grasp the ideological ition it is 


necessary to register the polemical context in which Hosea uses it. 1 





mplications of the exodus tr 





ideological complex with which Hosea contrasts the exodus motif (with 
Moses as its principal human protagonist) isthe 
this tradition are reflected in Hosea 12:4-5{3-4]: 


cob tradition, 9 Themes of 





In the womb he took his brother by the heel (322), 
and in his manhood he strove (=>) with God. 

El strove (‘-t) and prevailed.“ 

He wept and sought his favour. 

He found him at Bethel, 

and there he spoke to him. 





The first verse (v. 4{3]) contains a word-play on the names Jacob (pz) and 


19752:205-207) is based on the premise that Amos does ot mention the exodus and the 
wilderness tradition at ll. Oa the authenticity ofthe verse se n. 17 
ofthe agonymous prophet with Moses see Wolff 19652281 
ren 1970-23; pace, eg, Lemche 1985:314, who regards the verse as 
regards the entire passage (Hosea 12:4-13:2) as secondary, 

without further discussion. The Hoseanic paternity of the verse is accepted by Wilsot 
1980-228. Wolff concludes that ‘Hosea vad die ihn tageade Gemeinschaft haben olfenbar 
ruerst Mose, als das geistiche Haupt der prophetisch-levtischen Oppositionsgemeinschaf 
cinen "Propheten” genannt' (19657281) 

37” See on Hosea's reference to Moses as the’ prophet also Rudolph 1966:231; Petit 
1971:603-605; Utzschneider 1980:208 

38 See Utaschneider 1980:208. 

® See, in addition to the commentaries ad loco, Sellin 1928; Vriexen 1942; Geriner 
1960; Jacob 1960; Ackroyd 1963; Good 1966; Coole 1971; Diedrich 1977; Utzschneider 
1980:186-202; Gese 1986; McKenzie, S. L. 1986; de Pury 1991; Whitt 1991 (with 
extensive references to further lieratare) 

“©” Fer the deletion of bo see Wolff 1965?-275; Utaschneider 1980:189, 
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Israel (o¥w), the latter one being repeated in v. 5[4) (>k7%). For Hosea, 
‘Jacob’ and ‘Israel” refer to the same person, viz. the patriarch Jacob whom 





tradition connected with Bethel. Hosea’s appr 
negative, it seems; a critical tone is present throughout the passa; 
deceived his brother, and fought against God, 

Hosea 12:13{12] is the second reference to Jacob. Here too there is no 
trace of yeneration for a man whom the audience of Hosea must have 
regarded as a hero, 


tion of Jacob is entirely 
ge: Jacob 





Jacob fled tothe land of Aram, 
there Israel did service fora wife, 
and for a wife he guarded sheep, 
Jacob-Israel is here presented as someone who ignominiously fled from God 
and his commands.4! The patriarch preferred the land of Aram to the soil of 
Palestine; his appetite for a woman degraded him into shepherding. 

‘The critical tone of the summary biography of Jacob contrasts with the 
positive note Hosea strikes when referring to the exodus tradition.*? In one 
the traditions are deliberately brought into opposition. It is not 
sure whether the rather enigmatic saying in 12:5{4] (‘He found [xxa) him at 
spes in the desert I found 
") In 12:13-14(12-13], at any rate, the contrast between Jacob 





or two pla 





Bethel’) was meant to contrast with 9:10 ("Like 
(so) I 
and Moses is definitely intentional: Whereas Jacob fled abroad, it was 
through Moses that God brought up Israel from Egypt. The exodus out of 
Egypt was a liberation from the house of servitude (bét “dbadim), according 
to the Decalogue (Deuteronomy 5:6). Jacob/israel, however, willingly sub- 
mitted to servitude in Aram (wayya ‘abi Visraél, Hosea 12:13). Wher 
cob guarded (72%) she 
ites were preserved (720, nip‘al) by the offices of a prophet (bénabi?). 
Hosea's negative appraisal of Jacob has received different interpretations 
Some authors suggest Hosea's criticism is less harsh than it appears to be or, 
if criticism there is, not levelled at Jacob;*S some duly register it and conte 














for the sake of a woman (681%), the Israel- 











they find it ‘hard to explain’; others take it as a veiled condemnation of 
sacred prostitution which they suspect was a current practice in the Northern 
Kingdom” others yet interpret it as a rejection of a non-Yahwistic Bethel 





41 Ct, Seremia, Jorg 19835157. 
CE Jacob 1964, 
$8 C£ Jeremias, org 1983:157 
4 ‘The intentional contrast has been noted by numerous commentators. See e.g. 
Utaschneider 1980201-202 and the literature be mentions (p. 202 n. 1) 
‘Ackroyd 1963; Gese 1968; Nef 1987: 
4 Perit 1971605. 
“1 Wolff 1956:88; 19652-280; Jeremias, org 1983:157, 
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cult'8 devoted to ly opinion 
underscores the difficulty of interpreting biblical texts divorced from their 
historical context. The opposition which Hosea posits between the Jacob 
tradition and the exodus tradition makes it clear, at any rate, that the Deutero- 
‘nomistic marriage of the two in terms of a chronolo 


in angels‘? The diversity of schol 





al sequence, the patri- 





archal history serving as a prologue to the exodus, is secondary. The two 
traditions have from their beginni 





s been independent and competing 
ideologies.* In the days of Hosea, apparently, the Jacob tradition had not yet 
reached its canonical form.s! The formulation in 1 Samuel 12:8 (“When 
Jacob came to Egypt, your fathers cried out to Yahweh and Yahweh sent 
Moses and Aaron and they delivered your fathers from Egypt’) may be 
regarded as an early—Ephraimite and proto-Deuteronomic—attempt to 
combine the traditions of Jacob, Moses and Aaron. 

ob tradition, on the one hand, and the 
exodus tradition, on the other, evinces a series of oppositions. Jacob is an 


A comparative study of the Ja 





ancestor, whereas Moses is a prophet and a military leader; the identity 
which the Jacob tradition reinfo 
which the 





enealogical, whereas the identity 






xodus tradition bolsters up is national; land possession is by 
inheritance in the Jacob tradition, and by conquest in the exodus tradition; 
1m or El, the exodus with Yahweh, These 
ffinities. The Jacob 


cerns and interests of family relig 


Jacob is associated with El 





oppositions betr adition suits the con- 





contrasting 





the exodus tradition is consonant with 





the concems and interests ofthe state religion. It may therefore be suggested 
that, whereas the Jacob tradition was a paradigm of local religion, the exodus 
tradition served as national charter myth 

‘The hypothesis which re an initially 
Ephraimite charter myth meant to provide the young nation with a national 


rds the exodus narrative as 





identity, ted on the basis of the Deuteronomistic account of Jero- 
boam’s religious politics, is supported by the re 
Books of Amos and Hosea. It may be safely assumed, therefore, that by the 
‘end of the ninth century at the latest the exodus tradition was an official doe- 
trine of the Israelite state cult.5® The story of the deliverance from Egypt had 








ences to the exodus in the 











4 Good 1966:151. I should indeed te noted that any associat 
is lacking the god of the Jacob tradition is refered to as Elohim o El 
© Ginsberg 1961:343-34, 
50 See de Pury 1991:88-93 
31 Cf Utzchneider 1980-20 
52 The specifics of the early version ofthe exodus narrative are unknown to us. To 
Julge by Hosea's references tothe exodus, they may have departed from the canonical 
‘Versions ofthe exodus a we 90% know them. 


of Jacob and Yahweh 
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indeed all the potential of a national charter myth; it takes little imagination to 
see why it came to be used as such. 

‘We must be careful to distinguish, however, between use and origin. It is 
on 
as the national god, as a national charter myth; is something else to imply that 
the tradition grew out of the political need for it. The available evidence 
‘warrants the conclusion that the exodus motif was appropriated by the state 
religion as the national myth; there is also sufficient evidence to say that the 





thing to say that the exodus tradition was promoted, along with Yahweh 


motif was originally Ephraimite, It is harder to determine, however, in which 
particular segment of the early Israelite society the tradition origi 
developed. Both the Egyptian background of the name of Moses, and the 
data concerning the presence of Wester Asiatic people in 13th century 
xxodus of some kind. The 
‘most satisfactory solution is to assume that the sojourn in and the flight from 


ted and 








Egypt, argue in favour of the historicity of an 


Egypt were historical realities for a limited group of immigrants to Israel. 
Their particular history was gradually transformed into a national past of 
sheerly mythi 

If the exodus tradition (with Moses as its n 





I proportions 





win protagonist) had its Site im 
Leben in the state religion, the Jacob tradition must be located in the milieu of 
those Israelites who wished to perpetuate the religious traditions from before 
the monarchy. Until the emergence of the st 





Israelite society had been 
fegmentary, and Israelite religion had been locally diversified. Family 
religion protected and reinforced the identity of the lineages and their title to 
their inheritance. It was primarily in the interests of the landed gentry to 





maintain this tradition over the national religion which claimed all the land to 


be "Yahweh's hei 





(ef. David's complaint about his 





ing driven away 


from Yahweh's heritage, ie, Israel, 1 
saying that it was national property. The landed gentry consisted of the old 





amuel 26:19), which amounted to 


Israelite families who owned much of the land and formed a kind of 





nobility.55 Much of the opposition against the monarchy in Israel came from 
them. They referred to the Jacob tradition with its emphasis on descent and 
inheritance to legitimize their views 





53 See Auerbach 1953:24-25; Grifiths 1953; Smend 1963:89-90; Schmid, H. 1968 
106-107. In fact, the Egyptian background of the name is used as a prime argument in 
favour ofthe historicity of Moses. “The one point that seems to argue for regarding Moses 
as historical is his Egyptian name” (Van Setrs 1987:115). Al en 1970:28 speaks 
About ‘the real Egyptian name of Moses’ 

3 See Knaul 1988:97-98; Kitchen 1992-708 

55 Lam inclined t assume that Ephraim's landed gentry was the Northern equivaleat of 
the ‘um ha "ares in Judah. For a discussion of the later notion see Gillschewski 1922: 
Warthwein 1936; Soggin 1963; de Vaux 1968; Nicholson 1965; Schifer-Lichtenberger 
1983:391-395, 
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‘Once the social and religious significance of the two bodies of tradition is. 
established, they can be correlated to the two types of religion which Hosea 
addressed in his prophecies. Whereas the Jacob tradition has affinities with 
the local cult of the Baals (notwithstanding the fact that the Elohist identifies 
the god of the patriarch as El), the exodus tradition should be associated with 
the national religion. It might be objected that Hosea seems to have taken as 
dim a view of the national cult as he did of family religion. Hosea’s criticism 
of the national religion, however, did not attack its right to exist. What the 
prophet combated is what he saw as a corrupted form of national religion. It 
is only due to this corruption that the exodus tradition had tured into 
ideological critique rather than a support of the national religion, 











The Levites 





Propagated as a charter myth, the exodus tradition was a powerful inst 
‘ment to weld the Israelite clans and fi 
ing allegiance to the head of state in the process. Without a body of cultic i 
personnel, 
effect. A study of the growing impact of the Israelite state religion must 
therefore also seek to identify those who may be called the bearers and 
partisans of the exodus tradition. Who were the priests and prophets of the 
new religion? 





lies together into one nation, foster- 





jowever, the ideology of the state religion would remain without 


The Levites are the first group that should be mentioned in this connec- 
tion.’ In the religion of Israel 
servants of Yahweh. They hi 
32:26-29, for their 2 
of the golden calf.57 


he Levites had a privileged position as 
e, according to Exodus 
for Yahweh and their battle against the worshippers 








d eamed their priviley 











Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and said, ‘Who is on the side of 
Yahweh? Let him come to me!’ And all the sons of Levi gathered around 
him. He said to them: ‘Thus says Yahweh, the God of Israel: Put your sword 
to your side, each of you! Go back and forth from gate to gate throughout the 
‘camp, and each of you kill your brother, your friend, and_ your neighbour.” 
‘The Levites did as Moses commanded, and about three thousand of the 
people fell on that day. Moses said, “Today you have consecrated yourselves 
for the service of Yahweh, each one at the cast of a son or a brother, and so 
have brought a blessing on yourselves this day 














‘This aetiology of the Levites seems interpolated in the chapter, as the punish- 


56 For extensive bibliographies on the Levites see Kellermann 1984:499-S02; Rehm 
1992:308-310. 

57” Sco forthe significance ofthe passage Gunneweg 1965:29-37; Cross 1973:199-200; 
Schmit, G. 1982:580-585 
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ment of the people has already been described in the preceding verses; the 
original context may have been different.58 The text is meant to explain, and 
thereby justify, the ‘blessing" (bérdka) of the Levites: owing to their uncom- 
promising devotion to Yahweh, which surpassed their feelings of loyalty to 
family and friends, the Levites had become the consecrated clergy of 
Yahweh, They were on the side of Moses, whom later tradition presented as 
a Levite himself (Exodus 2:1-10): Moses was, according to the Levite 
ideology, the founder and patron of the Levitical order. 

‘The verses in the Book of Exodus which serve to explain and legitimize 
the position of the 
Deuteronomy 33:8-10.6! The rule is now part of the ‘Blessing of Mos 
‘hich is essentially a collection of formerly independent sayings.®? To fit the 
Levite mule into the scheme of the blessing, itis framed as a benediction of 














vites may be compared with the Rule of the Levites in 





Levi, the fictive ancestor of the Levites. The Levites, here presented as if they 





tribe instead of a spiritual order, are the heirs to Moses’ office. 


‘Your Thummim and your Ummim belong to the man of your loyal one, 

whom you tested at Massah, with whom you contended atthe 
Meribab; 

who said about his father ‘I have not seen him, 

and who ignored his brothers, and did not know his sons. 

For they observe your word, and keep your covenant 

They teach Jacob your onfinances, and Israel your law. 

they place incense before you, and whole burt offerings on your altar 53 














‘The ancestor of the Levites is referred to in these verses as ‘the man of your 
loyal one’. The ‘loyal one” (std) in question is Moses, as the referen 


the historically obscure incident at Massah and Meribah shows. Levi 





58 Noth 19448:160 n, 416; 219 n. 545; Schmitt, G. 1982-580, 

3 Similar to many other birth legends, the story of Moses’ bith and infancy was 
designed to emphasize the extracedinary origins of a man whom tradition had already 
defined as extraordinary on accoust of his presumed historical role. Fora catalogue of birth 
legends see Lewis, B. 1980:151-195. On the Moses birth legend see Gruflyda 1928; 
Redford 1967; Ackerman, J 8.1974; Cohen, J. 1993; Kenk 1993, 

@ Schmitt, G, 1982:585 

1 ‘The characterization ofthese verses asa Rule ofthe Levites goes back to Welthavsen 
19056:128-130, who also argued thatthe passage had an Ephraimite origin. For a discussion 
of the passage see Bude 1922:20-77 

‘1 "Budde 1922:18-50; Guneweg 1965:37, 

Deuteronomy 33 8 umnmdha we rth 27 isidekd “Aer nisi bémassd téribehi 
‘al-mé mirth” haomér le “abiyw <<ile"immi>> li” r27ityw weet “ehaiyw 10” hikkir 
weet Bund 16? yi" Ki Kara "imritel Girth yingoird "yor mifpayeha Léa" qb 
‘we ith ayia lif qtr be apes w2 kal al-michehe 

1" Cross 1973:197; Gunneweg 1965:38-39; Kellermann 1984:510; pace Noth 1948:175 
2.454, 

&  Gunneweg 1965:39, 
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stands for all the Levites. His contempt of family ties (‘who ignored his 
brothers, and did not know his sons") agrees with the description in Exodus 
32, where the Levites are ssid to have eamed a blessing ‘each one at the cost 
of son and of a brother’ (v.29). Such statements support the conclusion 
that the Levites Were a corporate group not through common descent but by 
religious commitment 7 

Attempts to define the historical role of the Levites are hampered by the 
fact that later biblical tradition sees the Levites as a tribe of professional 
Priests. This a posteriori systematization does not do justice to the historical 
ality, however. Levi is not a personal name to begin with, A majority of 
scholars link the designation léw# to the expressions fw” and fw7¢ in Mina 
inscriptions from Dedan. It can be shown that the persons designated as fw? 
and fw°tin these texts a 
the sanctuary out of poverty or debts. They are consecrated persons. The 








e men and women that have dedicated themselves to 





mean, of course, that the biblical Levites are from South Arabia, nor that the 
institution originated there. There is merely an etymological connection, 
which leads to a translation of Jéwi as ‘adherent, client, devotee (of a god). 
‘The fact that most Levites did not possess an inheritance (‘for Yahweh is his 





‘consecrated person’ also fits the Israelite Levite, This does not 





inheritance’, Deuteronomy 18:1) suggests that they were originally dis. 
inherited kin, The story about the Levite who wandered around looking for a 
place to live (Judges 17:7-8) is characteristic, Like the habirii, the Levites 
‘were uprooted from their family; they were gérim (cf, Judges 17:7; 19:1), 
ive, resident aliens with n 











ther portion nor inheritance.” 





According to the biblical evidence, the Levites had more in common than 
inctwaries. They 
claimed Moses as its patron saint. 
it and firm elements in 
the tradition of the Levites. The invocation of Moses as their figure-hea 

qualifies the Levites as an Israelite—as opposed to Judahite—movement, 
since ‘the Moses tradition was at home primarily in the north, a competitor 





status of gérim and their connection with local 








formed a kind of guild or movement 
The link with Moses is indeed one of the most anci 











for the Davidic tradition in the south.’7! According to their Rule in Deutero- 


6 CF, Budde 19 





“Levi ist ehen der Mann, d. h. die Mannschaft, die Mose 2 


nls. 
© Grime 1924, 
© ‘See Kellermann 1984:506, 
7 CF. Gunneweg 1965:22-25, 
71 Coats 1988:174, See also Widengren 1970:4S “One fact would seem to remain sure: 
the traditions about Moses were preserved in Norther ral 
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nomy 33:8-11, the Levites were dispensing their religious instruction to 
Jacob and Israel (v. 10). Though Levites were also found in Judah, the 
Levitical movement originated in the Norther Kingdom. 

In view of their invocation of Moses as their founder, and considering 
their position as cult personnel, there is reason to suspect that the Levites 
were goverment officials employed at state sanctuaries.7? The association of 
Moses and the exodus belongs to the earliest layers of the tradition; since 
the exodus myth was the official creed of Israel's state religion, the Levites 
would seem to be the priests of this religion. Yet the Deuteronomistic ac- 
count of Jeroboam's interventions in the state religion explicitly affirms that 
ot of 





the king ‘appointed priests from the ranks of the people who were 
Levite descent’ (1 Kings 12:31). The role of the Lévites in Moses’ battle 
against the golden calf does not favour the assumption that the Levites were 
ate priests, either. The passage from Exodus 32 is a veiled but unmit 
takable critique of the cult at Bethel, where Yahweh was worshipped under 
the form of a young bull.”* The iconoclastic convictions of the Levites are 















reflected in Hosea’s contempt forthe cul ofthe ‘égel Somrén, the Calf of 
Samaria (Hosea 8:5-6), There would seem to be such 

the L 

could ever have been state-supported priests. 

‘A closer look atthe biblical evidence, however, leads toa more balanced 
sessment ofthe position of the Levites. Their affinity with Moses and the 
exodus tradition is not the only reason to associate them with the state cult. 
The tale ofthe divine image of Micah (Judges 17-18) shows tha the prest- 
hood at Dan claimed Moses as is ancestor Judges 18:30). The Levite priest 
who had served at Micah’s chapel wound up at Dan, as did Micah's pre 
cious icon. The polemical narrative has is roots in the Northern Kingdom: 
its authors are most likely to be found among the priesthood of Bethel 
TThough both Bethel and Dan could boast the presence ofa state temple, there 
‘was enmity and competition between the respective priesthoods. The priests 
at Bethel looked to Aaron as their patron and ancestor; those at Dan to 
Moses. The only conclusion that fits the seemingly contradictory evidence is 
thatthe Levites constituted a faction of the religious personnel of the Israelite 
state cult. Indeed, the Deuteronomistic criticism of Jeroboam’s choice of 
priests does not imply that he appointed no Levites at all, but that he 





!agonism between 





tes and the cult of Bethel, then, that it is hardly conceivable that they 

















[As argued by bls 1982:44-74 
Gunneweg 1964; Knauf 1988:125-141; pace Coats 1988:168. In Hosea 12:14{13) 
the connection between the exodus and Mosesis already attested. 

74 Noth 1948:200, Winnett 1949:49: Gunneweg 1965:157; Aberbach & Smolar 1967; 
‘Schmid, H. 196884. 
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appointed many who were not of Levite descent. In view of the inherent 
anachronism, the Deuteronomistic vision (which informs the accounts of 
both 1 Kings 12:31 and Exodus 32:26-29) can be regarded a projection of a 





later division in the Israel 
state religion, 


Priesthood back upon the time of the incipient 


The Early Ephraimite Prophets 


The second group with a possible connection to the Israelite state cult 
consists of those known as the ‘prophets’ or the ‘sons of the prophets". The 
‘members of this group bore a clear resemblance to the Levites, if only by the 
fact that both groups regarded Moses as their patron saint. 

To grasp the similarities between the Levites and the prophets it is neces- 
sary to rid oneself of certain tenacious misconceptions about the Israelite 
prophets. The modem image of the biblical prophet presupposes a contrast 
lized 
office, the former represents a charismatic office; the priest belongs to the 
temple, the prophet has no human boss; the priest defends the interests of the 
establishment, the prophet is the voice of the opposition, It need hardly be 
ssaid that such clichés tend to obscure the historical reality of the Israelite 














between prophet and priest: whereas the latter stands for an institutior 








prophets. We cannot be sure, moreover, that the biblical use of the term 
‘prophet’ has invariably the same semantic value. Between the prophets of 
Israel and those of Judah, there may have been greater differences than 
usually suspected; shifts in meaning may also have occurred from one period 
to the other 

To obtain a sharper view of the re 








ns between the Israelite prophets 
and the established refigion, we must turn to the records about the Ephraimite 
prophets Elijah and Elisha. 5 The basic source of information on these men 
is the so-called Elijah Cycle, to be found in 1 Kings 17-19; 21 and 2 Kings 
1. Single narrative units are at the basis of the whole. According to Hans 
(Odil Steck, the collection and combination of the central stories such as those 
about the great drought and the contest at Mount Carmel took place under the 
Omrides (ca. 850 BC).7® At the beginning of the reign of Jehu (ca. 840 BC) 
‘anew redaction was carried out, emphasizing the negative role of Jezebel{77 
‘The impetus to lay down the Elijah legends in writing, Steck argues, 
from the Aramaean wars, as may be deduced from the emphatically hostile 











7 On Elijah and Elisha see Rendtoff 1962; Steck 1968; Schmitt, HC. 1972; 1977; 
‘Wilson 1980:192-206; Wurthwein 1984 
® Steck 1968:132, who argues that the anti-Baal tendency implies the presence of pro 
Baal politics 
Steck 1968133, 
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traits in the portraiture of Aram. By the end of the ninth century BC the 
formation of the Elijah tradition had virtwally come to a close.78 
Though widely accepted, this relatively early dating of the Elijah legends 


has also been contested.” Basing his views on a comparison of the role of. 
Jezebel in 1 Kings 21 and 1 Kings 17-19 respectively, Hans-Christoph 
‘Schmitt argues that the Elijah narratives are largely exilic or post-exilic. The 
designation of Ahab as ‘king of Samaria’ (1 Kings 21:1; 2 Kings 1:3) did 
not gain currency until after the fall of Samaria; the narratives in which itis 
used cannot have been written before that event.* Though Queen Jezebel is 
depicted as wicked in the story of Naboth’s vineyard, she is not yet cast in 








the role of persecutor of the Yahweh prophets; which means that her 
portraiture in 1 Kings 17-19 represents a later elaboration. Other elements in 
these chapters (notably the opposition prophet versus king) suggest that the 
stories could not have been written before the end of the Davidic dynasty.* 
‘The arguments advanced by Schmitt miss the force to compel a complete 
revision of the more conventional dating of the Elijah legends. Even if it be 
accepted that melek Sémrdn is a seventh century expression (which is far 
from certain in view of the expression “Yahweh of Samaria’ and Hosea’s 
designation of the Calf of Bethel as the “@ge Sémrdn).*2 it must in all 
likelihood be considered a gloss in 1 Kings 21:1. Nor can it be sustained 
thatthe image of Jezebel in the Naboth narrative precedes that of 1 Kings 17- 
19, since the reasoning is based on an argument from silence. The other 
reasons which lead Schmitt to a late dating of 1 
decisive, either. For instance, the presumed contradiction between magical 
rites belonging to a primitive stage ofthe tradition and ‘a personal conception 
of the deity’ (personale Gottesvorstellung) reflecting a later 8 
probably not a contradiction from the perspective of the author of the story:8S 
‘Also Elijah’s critical stance toward the Omride religious politics is far more 
likely to go back to ahistorical reality than to a later editor. The hyper-critical 
reading of the Elijah Cycle fails to take into account the fact that Elijah was 

















ings 17-19 are not 




















® ‘Die Ausbildung der Elia durfte am Ende des 9. Jahthunderts im 
lichen zum Abschluss gekommen sein’ (Steck 1968:134). CF. Smend 1975:172 who 
the end ofthe ninth century as ‘de frheste der MOglichkeiten’ 
‘See especially Schmitt, HC. 1972:119-126. Fora ertical approach to Schmitt see 
SSmend 1975:170-172. 
0 Schmit, H-C. 197227. 
81 Schmit, HC. 1972:126 
52 CF the caution expressed by Smend 1975:171. 
3 Worthwein 1984:245 m3, 
M-See Schmit, H-C- 1972:126, 183-187. CF. Smend 1975:171, who deliberately leaves, 
‘open the possibilty ofthe literary fixation of 1 Kings 17-19 before 722 BC. 
5 Contra Schmit, H-C. 1972185 















56; 126, 
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deemed important enough to make Elisha’s disciples wish to establish a link 
between the two prophets *6 Following the pre 





ailing opinion, then, the 
Elijah legends will be studied here as documents illuminating a period that 
preceded the Book of Hosea by half a century. 

The Elijah Cycle is quite sophisticated. Its high degree of theological 
reflection shows that it was not designed as popular entertainment.8? The 
origins of the stories are to be sought in the prophetic circles in the Northem 
Kingdom which were active under the reigns of Ahab and Ahazia.* Indeed, 
‘the northern origin of the Elijah-Elisha traditions is seldom questioned, not 
only because of the northern setting of the stories themselves but also 
because of their distinctive vocabulary.’®? It may be assumed that the forma. 
tion and transmission of the material was primarily the doing of the disciples 
of Elisha, since they understood Elisha as the successor of Elijah.9 The 
prophetic schools are a natural setting for these stories; the narratives are 
likely to have been composed by the spiritual leaders as sou! 
the instruction of the ‘sons of the prophets’ (béné hannebf"im).°! By means 
of the Elijah narratives, then, we are given an insight into the organization 
and the ideology of the prophetic orders around 800 BC. 

In some respects, the prophetic orders compare to monastic orders. 
Though membership of the order did not prevent the prophets from being 
married and following a profession,®? the ‘sons of the prophets’ lived and 
‘ate communally (2 Kings 6:1; 4:38-41). Their leader, referred as th 
father’ (7ab), could be regarded as the equi 
2:12; 6:21; incidentally, the English te 
“abba” 











material for 











ent of the abbot (¢.g.,2 Kings 
n abbot derives from Aramaic 
ther").93 Samuel, too, is said to have stood at the head of such a 











prophetic community (1 Samuel 19:20). These prophets wer 
by their tonsure (2 Kings 2:23-24; cf. 1 Kings 20:41) and their mantle (2 
Kings 1:8; cf. 1 Samuel 28:14; Isaiah 20:2; Zechariah 13:4).% Since the 
hairy mantle is best interpreted as a symbol of sobemess (note the contrast 
between John the Baptist who wore a garment of camel's hair, Matthew 3:4, 





recognizable 









86 Pace Schmit, H-C. 1972:186-187, 
57 Steck 1968:134-135, 144 

8 ‘Steck 1968:140. 

8 Wilson 1980: 








90 with 
Steck 1968:185, 146 and 1 

91 CL on the “sons ofthe prophets’ Rendtorff 1962:153-157; Steck 1968:146-147 

92. CY. Schmitt, H.-C. 1972:162-172; 1977-269, who allows for the possibility ofa part 
time involvement asa nb 

93 Williams 1966. 

% The expression ba ‘al J2“ar, applied to Blijah in 2 Kings 1:8, does not imply that the 
prophet was characterize by his ong hai (pace Jepsen 1934:168 n. 3; Smend 1975:178), 
‘ut that he possessed a hairy male 





© to Burney 1903:207-200. 
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and those in kings’ houses wearing soft raiment, Matthew 11:8), we may 
assume that prophets had taken a vow of poverty. It was not right for them 
‘to accept money and garments, olive orchards and vineyards, sheep and 
oxen, male and female slaves’ (2 Kings 5:26). Such words are similar in 
spirit to Samuel's confession of innocence (1 Samuel 12:3 Whose ox have I 
taken? Or whom have I defrauded? Whom have I oppressed? Or from 
whose hands have I taken a bribe to blind my eyes with it?”) and to Moses’ 
im that he did not take one ass from his people (Numbers 16:15) 

The prophetic orders fulfilled several functions traditionally associated 








with the kin group. The designation of their members as the ‘sons of the 
prophets’ and of the leader as their ‘father’, shows that the relationships 
Within the order were modelled on family relations. By entering the prophetic 
order, disciples severed their family ties to find their social identity in a new 
community. Commitment to the religious order was to pass before the 
loyalty to one’s own kin, asthe calling of Elisha demonstrates.%5 





So he (i, Elijah) went from there and found Elisha the son of Shaphat, who 
‘was plowing, with twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he was with the 
twelfth, And Elijah passed by him and cast his mantle upon him. And he left 
the oxen, and ran after Elijah, and said: I want to kiss my father and my 
‘mother, and thea | will follow you, And he said to him: Go back again, for 
‘what have I done to you? And he came back, and took the yoke of oxen, and 
Killed them, and boiled their flesh with the yokes of the oxen, and gave it to 
the people, and they ate, Then he arose and went after Elijah, and served him. 
1 Kings 19:19. 




















The passage of Elisha from his family to the order of the prophets is 
presented as a radical break with the past. Elijah's gesture of casting his 
mantle is heavy with symbolism; itis patterned after the marriage gesture of 
the husband covering his wife with his garment, thereby signifying his 
willingness to welcome her as a member of his ‘house’.% The act of Elijah 





9% The passage belongs to the Elisha tradition and i relatively late as such, see Schmit, 
H.-C. 1972:109-110, 

9%" According to the Hebrew Bible s man could manifest his intention to marry a woman 
by covering he withthe hem of his garment. One of the few Hebrew texts informing us on 
Tataelite wedding ceremonies is Ezekiel 16. It speaks of a young maiden having reached 
‘martiageable age: her breasts are formed and her (pubic) hair has grown (Ezekiel 16:7). At 
that stage in her life the male protagonist ofthe allegory passes by: “And as I passed by you 
and looked at you, behold, you were at the age of courting. I spread my hem over you 
(Gwi’¢pri Kendpt‘ilayk) and covered your nakedness. I made a solemn promise to you and 
entered into a covenant with you—thas Yahweh Elobim—and you became mine" (Ezekiel 
16:8). The verse uses the language and symbols of wedding: the ‘solemn promise’ (li. ‘I 
swore to you', waelfaba® lak) isthe vow of fidelity which was part of the marriage 
Agreement, here referred to asa ‘covenant’ (bei cf. Malachi 2:14; Proverbs 2:17) In view 
Of the immediate context, the act of “spreading the hem’ was a symbolical gesture belonging 
to the wedding rites. 
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\was a tacit invitation to Elisha to join the ‘house of the prophets’. The order 
to take the place of his family; Elisha had to kiss his father and mother 
‘good-bye. Who wished to join the house of the prophets had to become a 
Levite in the sense that any ties with his family and its inheritance had to be 
severed. The sacrifice of the twenty-four oxen underscores the implications 
of the rupture with the past. Elisha sacrificed his means of living and took 
leave of his inheritance in order to assume a new identity as a member of 
Elijah’s prophetic group. The story is told for pedagogical purposes: the 
calling of Elisha was a paradigm of the prophetic calling for the prophets of 
the Elisha circle,”” 

‘Owing to their departure from the predominant patterns of social organi- 
zation and identity construction, the prophetic orders were marginal. Such 
marginality was enhanced by the ecstatic behaviour within the orders; these 
have been compared with dervish associations and peripheral possession 
cults.% The impression that the prophets were zealots atthe fringes of socie- 
ty needs to be counterbalanced, however, by an appreciation of their so 




















impact. The marginality of the prophets is the marginality of holy men. Itis, 
times the object of scorn and disparag 
comments, Once, in the vicinity of Bethel, young boys threw pebbles at 
Elisha, and taunted him by calling him “baldhead!’ (2 Kings 2:23), Military 
‘men referred to him as a ‘madman’ (méiuggdS, 2 Kings 9:11; cf, Hosea 9:7 
“the prophet is a fool, the man of the spirit a madman’). Yet the prophets 


true that these men of God wer 








inspired most of their contemporaries with fear. These men were not to be 
trifled with: the jeering boys from Bethel were torn to pieces by two she- 
bears (2 Kings 2:24), and in spite of their apg 
the word of a prophet quite seriously (2 Kings 9:12-13) 

According to the Elijah Cycle, the ninth century prophets were not 
unattached saints. The opposition between the prophets of Yahweh and the 
prophets of Baal implies that the two groups had a similar place in society. 


snt contempt, soldiers took 





‘Comparison with another biblical passage shows that the act of spreading the hem had 
symbolical value indeed. Inthe idyll of Ruth and Boaz, the heroine invites her futu 
Inusband to “spread” his *hem’ over ber, fr he is gl (pirat kenapeh ‘al-dmaha ki 
.30t “att, Ruth 3:9). By calling hima gol, Roth suggests that Boaz being next of kin i 
to take her as is wife. As a matter of fact, the widow quite candidly asks him to do so, since 
by spreading his hem over her, Boaz would enter into a conjugal relationship. The sequence 
ofthe scene shows that Boar has perfectly understood Rath's meaning. Without further 
delay he sets the matter witha relative aad, with the approbation of the elders inthe gate, 
he takes Ruth as his wife 

7 CE Wunbhwein 1984:233. 

% So Lindblom 1962:10, 70; cited with approval by Schmit, H.-C. 1977:261, See also 
Johnson, A. R. 19622:16-24, 
% Wilson 1980-202. 
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Since the Baal prophets were supported by the state to serve as religious 
functionaries at Baal temples (1 Kings 18:19), the Yahweh prophets presum- 
ably served in a civil capacity as well. The ‘prophets’ and the ‘sons of the 
prophets” were not only dispensing oracles and predictions: in the Northern 





ingdom, they were the leading branch of the cultic personnel of the various 
inctuaries.'® Elijah was permanently attached to the sanctuary at Mount 
Carmel (1 Kings 18); Elisha, too, had connections with this sanctuary (2 
Kings 4:25).!0! There were Yahweh prophets at (or near) Gilgal (2 Kings 
4:38), Bethel (2 Kings 2:3; ef. 1 Kings 13:11), Jericho (2 Kings 2:5.15), and 
Shiloh (1 Kings 11:29)—all places that presumably had a temple. Among 
the tasks incumbent upon these prophets was the religious service on such 
holy days as New Moon and Sabbath (2 Kings 4:23), and the collecting of 
taxes (2 Kings 4:42), 

‘The public role of the prophets is underscored by the close relations 
which someone like Elisha entertained with the court. Elisha was based in 
the capital, the city of Samaria, even though his ministry was largely itinerant 
(2 Kings 2:24; 5:3; 6:19). As an advisor to the king (2 Kings 6:9.31), he had 
privileged access to the highest political and military leadership (2 Kings 
4:13; 8:4). In times of crisis, the local leadership, known as the ‘elders’, also 
consulted with Elisha (2 
El 
regular circuit of the various sanctuaries; when visiting, he was asked for 
advice by the local prophets (2 Kings 2:21; 5:22). In this respect the descrip- 
tion of Elisha resembles that of Samuel, who is reported to have made 
nual circuit to Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah (1 Samuel 7:16). Elijab and 
isha had considerable influence at the palace. Though prophet and palace 
might be in disagreement (ef. 2 Kings 6:13), Elijah and Elisha (or rather, the 

cles in which their narrative cycles took shape) accepted and respected the 
institution of kingship, just as the administration recognized the role of the 
prophets. 

‘The impact of the prophets on the political life of Israel is illustrated by 
the visit which King Joash paid to the dying Elisha (2 Kings 13:14). On this 
occasion the king referred to the prophet as the ‘chariotry of Israel and its 
swift horses” (rekeb Yisrael Gparasayw, 2 Kings 13:14), a title also used in 
connection with Elijah (2 Kings 2).!? The expression has been connected 
with the legend about the heavenly army of horses and chariots which some 
believed had brought Israel victory over the Aramaeans (2 Kings 6:15-17). 











Kings 6:32). In his capacity as a royal supervisor, 





ha himself was not attached to any one sanctuary in particular. He made a 























100 Johnson, A.R. 196222529. 
101 Cf Johnson, A. R. 1962225, 
12 “Foe the wanslation of roe as its swift horses’ see Galling 1956213 
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‘The prophet would be the incarnation of this heavenly heir.'°3 It is 
quite uncertain, however, whether the expression was fraught with these 
mythological associations. Such prophets as Elijah and Elisha might be 
honorifically referred to as the military forces of Israel because many a 
ght. They knew the 
plans of the opponent in advance (cf. 2 Kings 6:8-12). The king was well- 
advised to acknowledge such a gift and pay heed to the prophet. 

The relationship between the prophetic associations and the royal admin- 
istration was close. The prophets served as the religious personnel at major 
sanctuaries in the land, such as Bethel, and in that capacity they occupied a 
position of central importance to the authorities. Royal taxes (described as 

the tenth of grain and vineyards’ in 1 Samuel 8:15) were collected through 
the channel ofthe local temples, where people brought their ‘firstlings’ to the 
prophet (cf. 2 Kings 4:42). The role of the prophets as tax-collectors, as well 
as their involvement in military campaigns, is illustrative of the ties between 





victory was obtained thanks to their gift of second 














the prophets and the court. Organized in orders, the “sons of the prophets’ 
jal element in the Israelite state cult. On the basis of th 
parallel with the Baal prophets who ‘ate at Jezebel’s table’ (1. Kings 18:19), 
it may be supposed that the Yahweh prophets, too, were supported from th 
royal treasury. Truly ‘free’ and independent prophets (such as Amos, wh 
med any link with the prophetic orders, Amos 7:14) were probably 










disc 





The connection between the Ephraimite prophets and the state religion is 
supported by the affinity of these men with the exodus tradition, Many 
authors have noted the parallels between the life of Elijah and the life of 
Moses.!®5 Elijah’s visit of Mount Horeb (1 Kings 19:1-18) does indeed 
seem to be an allusion to the exodus tradition.'% It has therefore been 
concluded that the prophetic writers sought ‘to present Elijah as a Moses 
redivivus’.! Yet precisely the episode of Elijah at the Mountain of God !08 
throws doubt on the alleged patterning of Elijah upon the figure of Moses. 
‘Can we be sure that the connection between Moses and the Mountain had 
already been established by 800 BC?! It seems unlikely, at any rate, that 








103 Gating 1956, 

10 Cr. Schmit, H-C. 1972:176. 

105 Fora survey see Folrer 1968:55.57 

106 Fohrer 1968:67-68; Steck 1968: 109-125; Carlson 1969:431-437; Seybold 1973:10; 
Wilson 19802197. 

107 Walsh 1992:465. See also Fohrer 1968:57 ([Ela} soll als ein zweiter und never 
Mose eracheinca’) 

108 "The name Hofeb is Deuteronoeistic ad must be considered an addition (Wurhwein 
1984227 n. 12 with references to further literature; se also Thiel 1991:165-166), 
109 C Noth 1948:178: Nicholson 1973:82. In the canonical version, the exodus motif 
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the narrators of 1 Kings 19 depended on one of the Pentateuchal sources or 
documents.!!0 The undeniable relationship between Exodus 32-34 (especial- 
ly 33:18-23), on the one hand, and 1 Kings 19," on the other, should not 
be explained as a case of literary dependence.''? The two narratives reflect a 
‘common prophetic tradition; it is this tradition which generated both accounts 
and incorporated them into the Moses and Elijah narratives.!"3 

The analogy with Moses is not confined to the description of Elijah. The 
ministry of Elisha, too, exhibits traits that are reminiscent of Hosea. Accord- 





ing to 2 Kings 2:13-15 Elisha split the waters of the Jordan by striking it 
with Elijah’s mantle; the waters were split in like manner by Moses as he 
lifted his rod and held out his arm over the sea (Exodus 14:15-29). Elisha 
healed the water of Jericho (2 Kings 2:19-22), which parallels Moses’ heal- 
ing of the water of Marah (Exodus 15:22-25).!!4 Naaman was healed from 
leprosy on the word of Elisha (2 Kings 5); Miriam recovered from the same 
disease at the intercession of Moses (Numbers 12:10-16). Such correspond 
‘ences are hardly fortuitous. They suggest that the prophetic circles in which 
the Elijah and Elisha narratives originated and were transmitted sought to 
present their leaders after the model of Moses, because they claimed him as 
their inspiration and mainstay.!!5 

The fact that the Ephraimite prophets belonged to the partisans of the 


























Mosaic exodus tradition is demonstrated with great clarity by the Book of 
Hosea. Its use of the motif of the exodus need not be described anew, 
it with earlier in this chapter. Here it is important to note that 
Hosea is truly a heir to the prophetic movement from the days of Elijah and 
Elisha. Hosea’s concern for a proper cult, his insistence on the need of 
instruction (da‘at and 16rd, Hosea 4:6), and his knowledge of Israel's narra- 
tive traditions suggests that he was at home in prophetic circles affiliated 
with the temples; their members were prophets by profession.!! Hos 








hhas been de: 








thas been linked with the Sinai by means of the Midian tradition (Gunneweg 1964:3). Since 
the connection between Moses and the exodus is early, the connection of Moses with the 
Sinai (or the Mount of God) seems secondary 

TID” Steck 1968:113, pace Jremias, Jeg 1965:107.109.1 12.162. 

111 See Wurthwein 1984:226-252 fora penetrating analysis of re. 1-18, 

12 Steck 1968:113-117; Seid, T. 1993, 

ND. Seidl, 7.1993, 

4 Cf Carlson 1970:403-404; Propp 1987.71-72 n.U 

US Cf, Caroll 1969413 “The legends arose in the northern kingdom already shaped by 
1 myth of prophetic succesion of» Mosaic order. 

Ho" Note the reference othe experience of oppenition to the prophet in the emple where 
hae served, Hosea 9:8, On the so-called euticpropbets see Johnson, A. R. 1962. For Hosea 
as a temple prophet see Gunseweg 1959:101-102. The view according to which temple 
prophets were a Jodahite phenomenon unknowa in Irae is not supported bythe text, pace 
Wolff 1965295, 
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criticism of the priests (Hosea 4:4-10) contrasts with his mildness toward the 
prophets (Hosea 6:5).!!7 In what may be a reflection upon his personal 
experience, Hosea observes that the prophet is faced with hatred in the 
temple where he serves (Hosea 98)!!8 Being a prophet himself, Hosea was 
‘as much part ofthe religious establishment as Elijah and Elisha had been, 

The prophetic orders in the days of Elijah and Elisha evince similarities 
with the guilds of the Levites. Like the Levites, these prophets had to sever 
their te as the narrative of Elisha's calling illystrates. 
Though modelled on the usual family structures, the prophetic orders 
departed from the family model in the sense that the basis of their corporate 
identity was not descent and inheritance, but commitment to a way and view 
of life. Unlike families, the orders were voluntary associations. Members 
entered as they felt prompted to do so, like Elisha, or as oblates, like Samuel. 
‘They were, in the etymological sense of the term, ‘Levites’ and ‘Nazirites', 
ie., devotees to Yahweh, set apart from their fellow-men because of their 
commitment toa religious cause. 

‘The veneration of Moses and the allegiance to the exodus trad 
‘common to the Levites and the Ephraimite prophets. The affinity between the 
two groups is evident, too, from the Book of Hosea, which has be 
described as the product of a coalition of Levites and prophets.!!? Hosea's 
sympathy with the Levites shines through in his allusion to the crime 
‘committed ‘in the days of Gibeah’ (Hosea 9:9; ef. 10:9). The reference is to 
the story of the Levite whose wife was raped and brutally killed by the Be 
jaminites of Gibeah (Judges 19).!2 Characteristcally Levite, too, is Hosea’s 
criticism of Bethel with its cult of the golden calf (Hosea 8:5; 10:5; 13:2), 
since the story of the golden calf which Aaron made for the Israelites is a 
disguised disqualification of the Bethel cult."2! 

Caution forbids us to draw the conclusion that the affinity between the 
Levites and the Ephraimite prophets is such that two groups cannot be 
distinguished. The preceding survey of the evidence shows that the biblical 
tradition does make a distinction. Yet we must beware not to turn the distine- 
tion into an opposition. The later biblical use of the term Levite as a synonym 








with their family 









































Wolff 1956:83-84. The negative appraisal ofthe prophet in Hosea 4:5 isa Judabite 
los, soe Wolff 1986:89; 196 

THB" Since bet “lohim isthe fixed expression for temple, the personal suffix concems the 
expression asa whole, not just the second term. In consequence, bét “elihiiyw must be 
rendered ‘his temple’ (Le, the temple with which he is afisted), rather than “the house of 


his pet 
fe wou 1956 
120 CE, Wolff 1956-92; 1965%-204.238-239;Jeremias, Kieg 1983:133-134, 
121 Noth 1948:200; Winnest 1949:49; Gunneweg 1965:157; Aberbach & Smolar 1967; 
Schmid, H. 1968:84, 
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for priest should not lead us to believe that the functions of the Levites were 
strictly sacerdotal. The Levites combined cultic expertise with religious 
instruction ("They teach Jacob your ordinances, and Israel your law’). On 
occasion, their instruction assumed prophetic traits. Such men as Samuel, 
Ahijah from Shiloh (1 Kings 11:29), and Jeremiah are examples of prophets 
from a Levite milieu. All three are either associated with or issued from the 
house of Eli, which is known to be Levite in origin.!22 Such men illustrate 
the difficulty inherent in any sharp distinction between priest and prophet in 
ly Israelite religion. Both the Levites and the Ephraimite prophets were 
“men of God’, rather than priests or prophets in the narrow sense these terms 
gradually acquired. 














Conelusion 


The principal instrument by which the state religion became a truly national 
religion was the exodus in its capacity as a charter myth, A study of the 
traditions concerning the Levites and the early prophetic movement points to 
their crucial role in the propagation of that myth. The origins of the exodus 
‘motif are still an unsolved riddle. Considering the role of the Levites there is 
room to speculate that the earliest bearers of the tradition were to be found in 
their midst.!23 W 
rate, the Levites developed a deep attachment to the tradition as a focus of 
their identity. To them, as to the prophets, the exodus myth stood for more 
than a politically useful means of manipulation; had it been mere manipula 
tion, their propaganda would probably have failed. They wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed and defended the exodus tradition, and may even have done so before 
it became a doctrine of the state cult. Their commitment (or the commitment 
of some of them) was primarily religious. Its disruptive potential would 
become manifest in the prophetic response to the Omride politics. 








er their historical connections with the exodus, at any 








122 On the Shitoite background of Samuel see Cohen, M. A. 1968:66. The prophet 
[Ahijah frm Shiloh was supported by descendants of the house of Eli (Wilson 1980:184 
187) and may have been an Elid himself (Caquot 1961; Cohen, M. A. 1965:93; 1971), 
{Jeremiah is from te priests of Anathoth, who may be traced back tothe Elids. The Levitc 
background of the Elides can be infered from the fact that Moses is alluded to as the 
ancestor of the Shilosite priesthood (1 Samue 2:27). On the possible Levitcal background 
‘of Jeremiah sce also Weipper,H. 1973:13-19 (in refutation ofthe views of G. Rietrsche). 

"2 Some authors have argued thatthe spriual ministry ofthe Levites developed out of 
their role as militia, Originally they would have been the armed guardians of the Mosaic 
tabernacle (Schmit, G. 1982258). The terminology used in conection withthe Levite in 
the Priestly sections of the Peattcuch has indeed a military ring to it (note such terms as 
mmilmeret, ‘watch’, aba’, ‘army’, and far, ‘commander’). Yet the Levites beara closer 
resemblance tothe Salvation Army than tothe foreign legion 

















CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


INTEGRATION AND OPPOSITION: 
RELIGION UNDER THE OMRIDES 


The adroit use of religion can be a powerful means of social engineering, 
‘Though Jeroboam I and his successors would not have formulated it this 


the Israelite kings were well aware of the political potential of state 





religion. It is for this reason that they created national sanctuaries and 
appointed a clergy supported from the royal treasury. The use of the exodus 
tradition as a national charter myth was part of the same design: it was 
intended to weld together a young nation by offering it a focus of national 
identity. The exodus myth, disseminated by the Levites and the prophets was 
ational devotion to Yahweh, which the author- 
ities hoped would supplant the traditional loyalties to other gods. 

‘The politics of religious unification entailed an effort to bring the many 
ccults in Line with the state religion. The interference of the government 
in the affairs of local family religion took on various forms. Some pri 











expected to strengthen th 








were simply proscribed because they were perceived as a danger to the secu- 





rity of the state; this, however, was a rather brutal and mostly unsuccessful 





way of coping with the phenomenon of local religion, The appointment of a 
state-supported clergy to do service at the local shrines (1 Kings 13:33) was 





cal level, the authorities sought to domesticate 
nily gods 
in the religion of state. To this end, Yahweh was identified with El, and 
made to share official recognition with Baal, El and Baal being the two 
principal family gods besides Yahweh, 


more effective. Ata theologi 


the practices of family religion by means of the integration of the f 





‘The initiative to treat Yahweh and Baal as peers inthe state cult was taken 
‘under the reign of the Omrides (ca. 880-840), Their politics of religious parity 
failed. The Yahwistic clergy did not accept its loss of prestige and power. 
Turning against the authorities whose civil servants they had once been, a 
part of the prophetic orders developed into a Yahweh-alone movement. The 














emergence of this new party was eventually to have a decisive influence on 
the outcome of the competition between state religion and family religion. 
The Interaction between State Religion and Family Religion 


The cohabitation of state religion and family religion in one nation was a 
source of conflicts. Many of these were intimately connected with the 
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‘opposition against the monarchy. The transformation of a segmentary society 
into a state had not abolished the sentiments of local independence, of which 
the cult of the clan god was the ritual expression. With its emphasis on 
genealogical and local identity, materializing in the ancestral inheritance 
(nahald), family religion fostered anti-royalist feelings among the Israelite 
population 

‘The opposition against the monarchy was deep-seated. Samuel's warning 





about the ways of a king can be seen as its literary reflection. 





These will be the'ways of the king who will reign over you: he will take your 
sons and appoint them to his chariots and to be his horsemen, and to run 
before his chariots; and he will appoint for himself commanders of thousands 
and commanders of fifties, and some to plow his ground and to reap his har 
vest, and to make his implements of war and the equipment of his chariots 
He will take your daughters to be perfumers and cooks and bakers. He will 
take the best of your fields and vineyards and olive orchards and give them 10 
his servants, He will take the tenth of your grain and of your vineyards and 
give it this officers and to his servants. He will take your menservants and 
‘maidservants, and the best of your cattle and your asses, and put them to his 
‘work, He will take the tenth of your flocks, and you shall be his slaves, 








1 Samuel 8:11-17 


The passage belongs to the so-called anti-monarchic texts of the Bible.! Its 
emphasis on the loss of sefdetermination which the subjects of the king 
bound to suffer gives voice to the resentment of the local population over the 
royal politics of dispossession and reallotment of land. 





The conflict between reasons of state (which more often than not is a 
euphemism for the whims of the king) and local interests runs through the 
nonarchical period. The narrative about 
Naboth’s vineyard is illustrative of the contrast between the logic of royal 
politics and the values of family religion (1 Kings 21:1-16).? The coaflic is 
situated in the time of Ahab (ca. 860 BC). Naboth possessed a vineyard 
which bordered on the palace of Ahab. The king wished to buy it and then 
tum it into a private vegetable garden. Naboth's reply to the king's proposal 
reflects a basic tenet of family religion: 


entire history of Israel in the 














T'll be damned by Yahweh if give you the inheritance of my fathers! 


‘The conditional curse is not just a manner a speaking; the family inheritance 
is sacred; it lies under the protection of the family god, here identified 


| Fora thorough analysis ofthe text sce Crsemann 1976-73 
2 See Welten 1973; Secbass 1974; Boblen 1978; Warthwein 1978; Oeming 1986; Rofé 
1988, 
3° 1 Kings 21:3 id lt mevAWel mit etna 
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(whether correctly or not is a different matter) with Yahweh. Family religion 
made the possession of the land with which the family identified a sacred 
right; as such it proved to be a force that ran counter to the interests of the 
palace, 

Ironically, Queen Jezebel eventually succeeded in accomplishing Ahab’s 
designs by using her influence on the local religion of Jezreel. On her 
instruction, the heads of the principal families (referred to as *hazzyénim 
wehahdrim) organized a ritual fast during which Naboth was falsely accused 
(1 Kings 21:8-14). The narrative should be read against the backdrop of the 
reports on the great drought during the reign of Ahab (1 Kings 17-18);¢ 
Naboth was framed as the imeverent citizen whose blasphemous conduct had 
caused the famine.5 The action of Jezebel, who wrote letters in Ahab's name 
to the lo ssfully 
intervene in the affairs of local religion; the nobility in charge of the sanc- 
tuary at Jezreel heeded the orders ofthe palace. The accusation according to 
which Naboth would have cursed God and the king (1 Kings 21:10, 13) 
ests to the fact, moreover, that local religion could also be used in support 
of the monarchy. Seditious comments about the king were apparently 
thought of as behaviour deserving excornmunication. The story of Naboth's 
vineyard demonstrates the success of the Omrides in controlling the local 
cults 

Efforts to curb the potentially dangerous influence of family religion have 
been made ever since the Israelite monarchy came into being. Saul is 
reported to have prohibited the practice of necromancy in his kingdom (1 
‘Samuel 28:3.9.12).6 There is no need to interpret this piece of information as 
‘anachronism? Necromancy being intimately related with 
id (itis conceived of as a consultation of the “bdr, the 
departed fathers, in 1 Samuel 28:3), it could be seen as a form of divination 
legitimized by the ideology of family religion. In that capacity, necromancy 
‘was a potential threat to the stability of the royal rule, The ancestors might 





leadership of Jezreel, shows that the palace might suc 














inspire resistance to the leadership of the national administration, or even 
foment revolution. The suppression of necromancy was not an act of 


+ Cf. Wurthwein 1984:247 who argues that chapter 21 originally followed immediately 
alter chapters 17-19. Note thatthe LX has reversed (or corrected) the order of chapters 20, 
and 21 

5” As suggested to me by Bob Becking (Utech). 

§ ‘The text of I Samuel 28:3 literally says that Saul had “removed! (csr) the ancestor 
spirit (abit) and the soothsaying spirits (yiddé“onm) out of the land, which isa strange 
ay of puting it, since it seems difficult to remove ghosts. Itis generally assumed that those 
who put the questions to (2 [the ghost are meant 

7"'On the reliability of the information see Sincbe 1973489. 
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disinterested piety on the part of Saul, but an attempt to secure the state 
monopoly on divination. 

‘Saul's suspicion against necromancy may be compared with the fear of 
‘unauthorized prophecies on the part of Neo-Assyrian monarchs. Esarhad- 
don's succession treaty contains stipulation under whose terms the vassals. 
of Assyria were to report ‘any evil, improper, or ugly wort’ spoken against 
the crown prince designate, Such incitements to treason might very well 
come ‘from the mouth of a prophet, an ecstatic, or an inquirer of oracles’.9 
‘The potential danger of prophets was not imaginary. The conspiracy of an 
individual called Sasi in 670 BC had been supported by a prophet who had 
proclaimed, in the name of the god Nusku, that Sasi would destroy the name 
and offspring of Sennacherib and become king himself." Necromancers and 
prophets were a source of anxiety to the authorities because they might 
become the spokesmen of an otherwise silent political opposition, In states 
with virtually no democratic tradition, popular discontent is apt 10 use reli- 
gious means as a vehicle of expression; under the trappings of the vox dei, it 
is really the vor popu that speaks.!! 

One of the ways to exercise control over the religious practices in the 








local sanctuaries was the appointment of priests and supervisors. Saul had 
appointed the Edomite Doeg as supervisor at Nob; the man acted as a royal 
informant, keeping the king apprised of any irregular event in the sanctuary 
(1 Samuel 21:8; 22:9-10).!2 Jeroboam I was later remembered as the king 
who ha 
local sanctu: 








pointed priests from among all the people to serve at the various 
ies (bdmér, | Kings 12:31; 13:33). The control of the palace 
‘was strongest, of course, over the state sanctuaries. The attitude of Amaziah 
in the encounter with Amios is telling. By his own admission, Amos did not 
belong to an official prophetic order (Amos 7:14). He belonged to the 
stratum of unorganized religion, and his message was jeopardizing the un- 
disturbed functioning of the state temple. That is why Amaziah promptly 
informed the king about the situation (Amos 7:10) and ordered the prophet 
to leave Bethel (Amos 7:12-13). 

‘These incidental reports on clashes between civil and private religion offer 














® Pace Hertzberg 1956:173 "Dass Saul gegen diese Religion der Unterwelt etwas 
lunternommen hat, 22g wieder sein offenkundiges Verlangea nach Kortekier Frommigket, 
flr sich und fr sein Volk. 

PSA 2:33 "6 lt ina pt “ragime 117 Wmabhe mir (dum uw) 427i amat i 
in g is), Note thatthe i amat it could refer to a necromancer. 

10 ABL 1217+. 4S" cf. LAS 2238-240. 

Cf Botéro 1973:137, 

12 The idiomatic expression ne‘sdr lipné YHWH (1 Samuel 21:8) is sill obscure (see 
HAL? 824). I is here Understood as ‘one dispensed from normal duties to serve inthe 
presence of Yahweh 
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a glimpse into the troubled relationship which obtained between the two, 
‘Their interaction was usually one of confrontation. It is evident from the few 
encounters Which have been recorded that there was no question of a peace- 
ful coexistence of the two compartments of religion. State religion and family 
religion were actually involved in a form of competition, owing to which 
local religion tended to develop into unauthorized religion. Yet the inter- 
a might also lead to a kind of 
incorporation of family religion into the religion of the state. Through the 
Priests they had appointed, the authorities were able to have some influence 
«om the local practices—as the case of Naboth shows, To draw family religion 
further into the orbit of the official cult, the state theologians proceeded with 
an integration of the main family gods in the official ideology. The 
identification of Yahweh and El was the first stage in this process. 





ference of the state in the realm of family religi 








Yahweh and El 


The task the Israelite kings saw themselves faced with in their religious 
necessity to somehow subordinate family religion to the 
religion of the state, Such a subordination had been feasible in Babylonia and 
Syria by virtue of a sophisticated theological system in which the pantheon 
‘was presented as a complex hierarchy. The society of the gods was pictured 
as an administration in which internal relations were determined by rank and 
position, the hierarchy of the gods reflecting the hierarchy of the social 
realities (cities, neighbourhoods, villag: 


politics was th 

















) with which these gods were 
associated,!? The fact that Babylonian family gods (that is, local gods 
connected with the neighbourhood or the village) could be 
with the higher gods (that is, national gods connected with the city, the 
capital, or the land), reflects the subordinate position of family religion in 
respect to state religion; intercession is normally performed by an inferior 
with a superior. 

The integration of family religion and state religion in Israel was not 
achieved by analogy with the Mesopotamian model. The main instrument 
Which the authorities initially used to reach their aim was that of assimilation 
‘and identification. As demonstrated by the theophoric place names and per- 
sonal names, the devotion to El and Baal was quite common in early Israelite 
‘and Baal were venerated in their local manifestations, 
the El of one place was to be distinguished from the El of 


isked to intercede 








family religion. EI 





and as su 





'3 Cf, Handy 1994 for an interpretation of the Syro-Palestinian pantheon a5 a 
Ierarcheal bursty 


See "Unedited Evidence’ in Chapter Ten 
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another. Yet the mythological heritage from Ugarit shows that El and Baal, 
notwithstanding a variety of local manifestations, were seen each as one dis- 
tinct divine person. In this respect, the situation in ancient Palestine did not 
fundamentally differ from the one obtaining in modem Europe where a 
multitude of local manifestations of the Madonna does not impede her con- 
ceptualization as one person. The Israelite authorities (or rather the theo- 
logians at their service) did not construe a pantheon in which Yahweh was 
high god, and El and Baal lower ranking deities. The method they pursued 
was that of identification: by identifying El with Yahweh they endeavoured 
to nationalize the local religion, If El could be seen as a local form of 
Yahweh, then the local shrines could be regarded as branches of the state 
temples. 

‘The first major effort to bring family religion within the orbit of the state 
religion was made under Jeroboam I (ca. 925-905). According to the biblical 
historians, Jeroboam made two golden calves, identified them as images of 
Yahweh (* 
Egypt’), and put the one in Bethel and the other in Dan (1 Kings 12:28- 
29).15 To understand the significance of this act, it must be taken into 
account that ‘bull’ (and the term ‘calf’, “égel, refers to a young bull) is the 
traditional epithet of the god El in Ugaritic texts (tr ).'® To judge by its 
name, moreover, Bethel (‘temple of El’) was originally a centre of El wor- 
ship. The intimate link between the god and the city is confirmed by the role 
of Elin the Jacob tradition.1? Such data throw doubt on the biblical statement 
that Jeroboam actually made the bull image of Bethel.'® But whether or not 
Jeroboam be credited with the introduction of the tauromorph image is of 
condary importance by comparison with the theological implications of his 
action. He interpreted the traditional El iconography in Yahwistic terms, and 








‘our god, 0 Israel, who has brought you up from the land of 

















15 Cy. the section on "The Religious Politics of Jeroboam I” in Chapter 

16 See Pope 1955:35-41; Smith, M.S, 1994:128 (with further references). Nowhere in 
the Ugaritic texts isthe term jr sed for Baal, pace, e-., Sopgin 1966:201 (KTU 1.12 i $4 
likens Baal tow bul, kn 7). The tle Kir “el ("Bull EP’) has also been discerned in Hosea 
8:6, where the impossible ki miyyélnit (for from Israel") has 1 be read as Af mir “él 
(for who is Bull EI?), wich fits well in the context, see TurSinai 1980. It may be possible 
{o compare the designation of Jacob as *hékdr Jr, “the first-born of the Bull” 
(Deuteronomy 33:17), which corresponds to the designation of the god El as Jacob's 
“father” in Genesis 49:25, 

17” See the section “The Reli 
Ten, 

‘This doubt is reinforced bythe existence of cult myth in which Aaron was hailed as 
the man bebind the calf (Exodus 32). Ici difficult o resist the conviction that in its original 
form the story of the gon calf, 50 far from being a blot en the memory of Aaron, rather 
redounded to his credit,” according to Kennett 1905:16S; s0 100 Cross 1973:74; Klein, H. 
1977:252. Note the fact that Judges 17-18 provides a rival etiology for the divine image in 
the sanctuary of Dan. 








on ofthe Pariarchs according to the Elohist’ in Chapter 
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thereby identified El with Yahweh.!9 The traditional cult at Bethel was not 
discontinued but reinterpreted 

‘The use of the bull image and the traditional position of El in the cult of 
Bethel are not the only reasons to suspect thatthe authorities proceeded with 
the official equation of El and Yahweh. Another indication to the same effect 
is the veneration of the Asherah of Yahweh in the Northen Kingdom and its 
trading posts, A by now famous fragment of a storage-jar from Kuntillet 
“Ajrid, an Israelite caravanserai 50 kilometres south of Kadesh-bamea, 
contains a blessing by “Yahweh of Samaria and his Asherah’.2? Alongside 
“Yahweh of Samaria’, then, there was the ‘Asherah of Samaria’. The god- 
ess is also mentioned under that name in Amos 8:14, where the reading 
1729 rook, ‘the guilt of Samaria’, isa polemical distortion of rad Mam, the 
‘Asherah of Samaria’. In the Ugaritic mythology, Asherah is the consort of 
E].2! There is no reason to assume that the situation was originally any 
different in Palestinian religion22 When the goddess is coupled with Yah 
‘eh, then, it must be assumed that Yahweh has taken over the position of El. 
Itis here suggested thatthe take-over was realized by means of a merger in 
Which El was interpreted as an allomorph of Yahweh23 

‘Some of the oldest evidence of the identification of Yahweh and El is 
found in the so-called theophany texts from the Northern Kingdom. 
Examples of literary theophanies are found in Deuteronomy 33:2-3, Judges 
5:4-5, and Psalms 18:8-16; 77:17-20; 97.24 Not all of these texts have a 
Northen provenance, but the ones that describe Yahweh as coming from the 
South do25 Prime examples of this Ephraimite tradition are found in the 
théophany hymn that frames the Blessing of Moses (Deuteronomy 33:2-5, 
26-29) and in the Song of Deborah (Judges 5). Though the Northem theo- 
phany texts are traditionally adduced to substantiate the thesis that Yahweh is 
at core a storm god like Hadad or Baal,26 they in fact incorporate 


























'9 On the early identification of Yahweh and El see also Eissfeldt 1956; Smith, M.S, 
1990-712 

2 Davies, G.I. 1991:80-81; Renz 199561 

1 Wiggins 1993-71-72. 

2 See Olyan 1988:38-61, who correctly observes that the association with Baal in the 
Hebrew Bible is due t a Deuteronomistc polemic 

23 ‘need hardly be suid thatthe same identification underlies the Elohist pieces in the 
Book of Genesis 

2 The principal study of the genre i stil Jeremias, Jorg 1965 (19772), 


3 Nielsen 1978:81-82; Axelsson 1987; 1988. 





Se Kingsbury 1967:206-209, who notes the common occurrences of the storm 
figure in the theophany passages of Psalms 18:9-14; 68:7-8; 77:16-19 fw. 17-20 in the 
“Masoretic text); Jadges 53-5; Detteroomy 33:2-3: Habakkuk 33-4 and observes that ‘all 
these passages save Psalm 18 and Zechariah 9:14 have aa interest or origin in the nor, 
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mythology in a poetical reflection on the Yahwistic exodus tradition. El is 
presented in these texts, not as an aged and slightly senile deity, but as a 
warrior god?” By implication, he is the one who led the Israelites out of 
Egypt2® 

‘The fact that some of the Israelite theophany texts have incorporated El 
mythology is evident from a study of the opening lines of the so-called 
Blessing of Moses in Deuteronomy 33. Since the commentaries of Ber- 
tholet2 and Steuernage!™, itis widely recognized that the Blessing of Moses 
is in fact a collection of tribal sayings (vv. 6-25) set within the framework of 
& 26-29),)! In the present text the hymn has been 
ccut in two: after the mention of ‘the tribes of Israel" (v. Sc), there follows a 
series of twelve ‘blessings’—or rather popular sayings about the tribes,3? 
This interlude—in fact the greatest part of the chapter—is followed by the 
last section of the hymn. Several scholars have found stray phrases of the 
hymn among the tribal sayings,%4 but none of their proposals has com- 
manded general assent, 

The hymn opens with the description of a theophany that is presented as a 
historical meeting of Yahweh with his people, on which occasion Yahweh 
became king in Israel (‘Jeshurun’, v. 5). Thi fnot the 
carliest—instances where the title “king” (melek) is applied to Yahweh, A 
close parallel is found in the vision of Micaiah the son of Imlah. This 
Ephraimite prophet saw Yahweh ‘sitting on his throne, and all the host of 





an ancient hymn (vv. 











is one of the earliest 





heaven standing beside him, on his right hand and on his left’ (1 Kings 
22:19). Though the title “king” is not used here, the image is evidently that of 
Yahweh as heavenly king surrounded by his court. It is part of the Ephraim- 
ite heritage. ‘The theocratic ideal has a strong tradition in the Northern King. 
dom. It went hand in hand with a critical stance toward the institution of the 





2 On El asa warrce see especially Miller, PD. 1967. The notion according o which El 
was a deus ovosus wit ite influence is based on the Bal cyle from Ugarit. Yet the 
Uartc Baal mythology can hardly be cll a impartial witness to the traditional theology 
about El since the texts ave aimed t promote Baal athe cost of El. The warrior traits of El 
Can also be reconsructed onthe basis of the identification of Aura asthe Armorie El 
Gmar-cus% a m ar-t, Amumum = El-Amuerom). 

2H Cf, Wyat 1992. Wyat's suggestion emend 7>m 1% in Exodus 324 and 8, which 
yields the expression “Elis your god, O Israel, who brought you up out of the land of 
Egypt” (Wyatt 1992:79) is intriguing but not compelling. The identification of El with 
‘Yahweh would be suppertd by. tut does nt depend on, te emeadaton 

29 Berthoet 1899-102-112 

% Steuemagel 19232173, 

31 See alo Budde 1922:1-4 

2 CE Christensen 1984:38. 

3 Gaster 1947; Secligmaa 1964; Axelsson 19874850; Jeremias, rg 1987-82-92. 

3 Bg. Weisman 1978 
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monarchy which was felt by some to be a rejection of Yahweh's rule (1 
Samuel 8:7) 35 

‘The ancient theophany that frames the tribal sayings has suffered serious 
damage in the process of textual transmission, The difficulties of translation 
in part they 
follow from the theological censorship to which the text has been submitted. 
‘The original opening lines (v. 2) can only tentatively be reconstructed 


are in part the result of the text’s poetic and archaic languag 





‘Yahweh came from Sinai, 
and from Seir he shone; 3® 

He lighted up from Mount Paraa, 
and came from Meribath-Kadesh, 7 
Athis right was Asherah ...2® 


The first lines of the poem mention various places with which Yahweh was 
associated in the earliest traditions; they are in complete consonance with the 
classical Ephraimite mythography. Through a textual correction we discover 


Yahweh came accompanied by Asherah.»? Their association is based on 
Yahweh's identification with El- 








28 CF Crtsemann 1978 
3% The dificul > has not been translated. Dahood 1966:173 argues that md means 
us oF ‘or ws, following the walation of the versions (LXX hemi, humin), Por tha 

translation, however one would have o ened the text into Land —which many commen 

tors do (30, 8, Dillmann 18862-417). Another option isto comect into 20%, "for his 
peopl’ ce von Gall 1898:11; Budde 1922:6; Seligman 1964-76. The solution suggested 
by Nyberg 1938:324-34 (‘tom those who have Seiras thee go has found no followers. 

Perhaps the name El hides behind 2, (-md) could stand forenclic-ma (the archaic 

cx psgudorarchaic reposition ts, bd, wbich has developed out of original ima, et 

Ges 1565... Since eh stands wice atthe ead of «rope ican hardly be a. preposition. 

Te might have to be read as 12m, "EI" (< *ima), This solution yields a fine chiasti 

parallelism of the first two cola, and identifies the Asher of» 2e a the "Asherah of 

hich sin perfect agreement with the mytholoicl lor from the Uparitc texts 

37 “The reading erp ras is spparenly corrupt for Sp T= (see, ex, Wellhausen 
19056342-343). Though some wish to maintain the Masoretc text (Nyberg. 1938:335 
Jeremias, Jorg 1965:63-64: Weinteld 1984:124), the LXX reading kadés and the 
‘comparison with Exodus 32:51 (atthe waters of Meribath-badesh, in the wilderness of 
Zin) suggest the emendation. The name Merbath-Aadeshundeties Numbers 20:13 "These 
ae the waters of Meritah, because the Israelites contended (3°) with Yahweh, and he 
proved himself holy (ep) among them.” The adduced parallels i Numbers 10:36 and 
‘Psalm 68:18{17) are insufficient evidence to warrant a translation “the ten thousands of 
Kadesh’ (pace de Moor 1990-162 and n. 280), Fora dscssion and references to fer 
lente see Atlan 198739 

3 "See note 36. 

% ‘The reading max for ren goes back to Nyberg 1938:335, Its plausibility has 
increased considerably aftr the discovery ofthe collocation "Yahweh and his Asherah” in 
the inscriptions of Kunlet “Aja (cE Weinfld 1984:124). 

40 Read 122 for Kiel (Cf. Budde 1922:15), The atcle had been added by the 
Masortsin an atempt o tr the nare of Elna an appellate 
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theophany text from the Northern Kit 
‘Israel’ in wv. 28-29) is early evidence of the official confiscation of the El 
mythology.4! 

‘Another ancient hymnic fragment with allusions to the El mythology 
found its way into the Psalm of Habakkuk. The designation of the hymn as 
the ‘Psalm of Habakkuk’ is conventional, and based on the fact that the text 
is found as the last chapter of the Book of Habakkuk. Yet itis widely agreed 
that Ha 
contained in the book. In view of its content, the psalm has an Ephraimite 
provenance. It consists of two parts, of which the first (vv. 3-7) depicts 
‘Yahweh under the traits of a solar deity 32 


gdom (ef. the names ‘Jacob’ and 








akkuk 3 is only superficially connected with the other materials 





ah came from Teman, 
Holy One from Mount Paran: 

His splendour covered the heavens, 
his radiance®? filled the earth 
He shone like a destroying fire 
and rays flashed from his side. 
Before Him marched Pestilence, 

‘and Plague went forth in his footsteps. 
He stopped and measured the earth 

he looked and shook the nations: 
Immemorial mountains were split 








41 Te should be noted thatthe text im its present form also ascribes several tits and 


‘epithets to Yahweh that ae reminiscent of Baal (eg. “Rider of Heavens’, “(Rider of) the 
clouds’, v.26). 

‘2. While the first part ofthe Psalm of Habakkuk is mainly at home in the Ephraimite 
theophany tradition the second part plays different register. From 8 onward, there i a 
perceptible change of tone. Yahweh assumes the taits of a warrior riding a horse-drawn 
chariot set out do battle against the waters (x 8). The bow is his weapon; with seven 
heavy arrows (‘shafts’) he attacks the enemy. tis evident from v. 11 that the battle here 

fpicted is a mythopocic vision ofthe storm: the glare (“2r) of Yahweh's arrows charac: 

terizes them as Mashes of lightning: bis Mashing spear is a thunderbolt (big). Though 
other elements are involved inthe conflict (Sun and Moon, Mountains and Deep), the real 
adversary is Sea with its mighty waters. 15). I's important to note the distioctive charac 
{er ofthe two pars ofthe hymn; though artfully interwoven, they reflect diferent mytho- 
logical themes. The second part abounds with well-known themes from the mythology of 
Baal, especially his battle against Sea and its monsters. In the First part of the hymn, 
however, itis different type of deity which holds the stage. 

‘© The translation is based on the assumption that xn should be related to 4, “to 
shine, to be brilliant’ (ef. HAL? 1560 x. rn), Although the meaning ‘praise’ for hill 
is far more customary, the solar context favours the more specific rendering “radiance 

+ “So with Hiebert 1986:4, 17. Alternatively, one could translate “brightness like day 
light is under him’, ef Exodus 24:10 “and they saw the God of Isracl; and there was under 
his feet as it were a pavement of sapphire stone, like the very heaven for clearness’ (RSV). 

“5” The words majran Gm are presumably 2 gloss (so BHS), the emendation into yfmb 
bywm ‘de, “He rejoiced in the day of his (Hiebert 1986:18-19), being more 
‘ingenious than convincing 
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everlasting hills collapsed. 46 
Cushan’s tents were seized with pani. 
the curtains of Midian tembled.47 


The divine hero whose appearance this hymn celebrates is referred to as 
Eloah and ‘Holy One". Though both terms are evidently understood here as 
titles of Yahweh, they originally refer back to the Semitic deity El. A com- 
parison between Psalm 18:32 (‘Who is Eloah but Yahweh?") and its parallel 
in 2 Samuel 22:32 ("Who is El but Yahweh’) shows how closely the names 
El and Eloah are associated in the biblical tradition. Also ‘Holy One’ (qiidA¥, 
note the absence of the article) is a ttle that applies first of all to El: he is the 
uppermost holy one, and his sons (‘the sons of El’, ic. the gods) constitute 
the council of the ‘holy ones'.** 

‘The god is associated with Teman and Paran, “Teman’ seems to have 
designated the northem part of Edom and also, in biblical usage, Edom as a 
whole.*? ‘Mount Paran’ cannot be localized with certainty. If it was some- 
where in the ‘wilderness of Paran’, it must be located west of Edom and 
south of Judah; the name survives as Jebel Farin, a mountain area 80 kilo- 
metres west of Petra.®? The name is an indirect confirmation of the fact that 
the god whose manifestation is described here should be identified with El. 
In Genesis 14:6 there is a reference to ['AB‘%, which is apparently a theo- 
logical correction for |-¥B‘x, ‘El of Paran’.+! This “El of Paran’ is remi 
cent of "Yahweh of Teman’ mentioned in the Hebrew texts from Kuntillet 

‘Ajrid as a manifestation of Yahweh.’ 

The solar language used in Habakkuk 3:3-7 and Deuteronomy 33:2 has 
its closest extra-biblical parallel in a heavily damaged theophany text from 
Kuniillet “Ajrid. It is quoted here after a provisional edition.‘ The first three 
remaining lines read: 





















Gus) 

4 "Poca discussion ofthe textual poblems se Jeremie 1965:34-40, 

48 Itis debated whether the divine tile qd in Ugaric refers to Asherah (so Cross 
1973:33-35) or El (so Nella 1982:1315) The collocation tlm! bn gd, “the gods he 
song of Qa (CTU 1.2120-21) allows bot interpretations 

“® Kraut 1988:52 260; 192 

2. See HAL: 8a (wit ferences ofthe Heratre); Hamilton 1992 

5 See Nyberg 19385335 


The text adds ‘His are eternal racks’ (c'2r7o4n), presumably & textual coruption 








Renz 1995:64, cf Rena’s econstrction on p. 62, line 5. For a discussion of the 
expression and references to relevant literature see Keel & Uehlinger 1992:257 and n. 202: 
258-299. 

Abituy 1992:160-162, with commentary and bibliography. Fora different edition see 
Renz 1995:59, 
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(aoe ‘And when El shone forth {..] 
(Jem pon the mountains melted [..] 
Lloapm and the peaks were crushed [..] 


‘Though severely damaged, this text is of great interest as it shows that in the 
Ephraimite tradition the god El (presumably identified with Yahweh, as in 
Deuteronomy 33) could be cast in the role of a warrior god with solar 
traits.55 Tt represents an interesting addition to the material collected by 
Patrick D, Miller in his article on “El the Warrior’. Whereas Miller's data 
‘emphasized El’s combatant role in the cosmogony (or theogony), the 

Kuntillet “Ajrid text links El the warrior with an undetermined ‘day of 
combat’.57 This ‘day of combat’ may have been an Ephraimite concept asso- 
ated with the ‘day of Yahweh (cf. Hosea 10:14; Amos 1:14). 

‘The available evidence suffices to substantiate the claim that at an early 
stage of Israelite state religion, presumably toward the end of the tenth 
century BC, El was reinterpreted as an allomorph of Yahweh and thereby 
integrated into the theology of the state religion. The significance of the iden- 
tification should not be underrated. It has been argued that, by the beginning, 
of the first millennium BC, El played no longer a role of any consequence. 
To prove their point authors note the absence of any reference to Elin the 
Amarna letters. Literary occurrences of El in first millennium inscriptions 
confirm his subordination to the storm god (Hadad or Baal).** It must indeed 
be conceded that in most local pantheons of the Near East El had lost his pre 
eminence in the Iron Age. Yet in southern Palestine and Transjordania, El 
continued to be regarded as a god of importance.*? Especially in the realm of 
family religion, which tends to be conservative, El remained an object of 
devotion. Th lite anthroponyms and topo- 
nyms is simply an appellative cannot be substantiated.*! The early Israelites 
even though the personality of the 




















assertion that “él in the Isr 





were aware of El as an identifiable dei 





‘g0d had become rather bleak. As long as El and Yahweh were recognized as 
distinct theonyms, the application of the name El to Yahweh amounted to an 
identification. 


Reading ems for xs 
35. Cf. Keel & Uehlinger 1992277278 who speak of ‘offenbar eines solaisieren EI. 
56 Miller, P.D. 1967; 1973:48-58. 

oration [.. maha ©°3 in lines $ and 6 is correct. It is unclear 
jon refer to the deities Baal and El or to human persons called 








58” See Nicht 1990-19-21; Readtotf 19945, 

3 See Miller 1980¢5. 

© Moller 19804. 

81 Pace Rendtort 1995 

® “There is no good reason to abandon the term ‘identification’ in favour of 
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By means of the identification of Yahweh and El, the state theologians 
attempted to bridge the gap between the cult of Yahweh and the family 
devotion to El. The evidence of the premonarchic Israelite onomasticon 


shows that the religion of the early Israelites was focused in large measure 
‘on El. The Jacob tradition that is preserved in the Elohistic passages of 
Genesis confirms the role of El as family god among the early inhabitants of 
Ephraim. The contrast which citizens felt between their private devotion to El 
nd their public recognition of Yahweh was overcome by the identification 








of the two. Fragments of the El mythology (notably his association with 
Asherah, the tauromorph iconography, and El's solar aspects) were trans- 
ferred to Yahweh;* Yahweh mythology, on the other hand, was associated 
with E165 The local avatars of El could henceforth be regarded as refractions 
of the one national god Yahweh-El. As is so often the case in the history of 
religions, the proclamation of a new dogma (in the present case the equation 
of El with Yahweh) served political interests. 





The Religious Politics of the Omrides 


‘Though the official identification of El with Yahweh had done much to bring 
about an integration of family religion and state religion, it eventually divided 
the population in two factions. Whereas many Israelites venerated E] as the 
god of their family or clan, many others were devoted to Baal as their god. In 
the course of time, the two groups tended to become rivals, The worshippers 
of Yahwet-El, whose religion had been granted official status, claimed to be 
true Israelites; was their god Yahweh-El not the official god of Israel? They 














began to refer to the worshippers of Baal as C 





s. Ethnicity had no- 


thing to do with these terms. ‘Is 





ie” was merely a honorific self-desig- 
ogatory adjective applied to others. 
1 Israelites had their roots in Canaan, 


nation, whereas ‘Ca 
Ethnically speaking, nearly 

A reflection of the disputes to which the antagonism between devotees of 
Yahweh and worshippers Baal could lead may be found in the narrative 


nite’ was a dé 











‘asimilaon ’ the difference being the deliberate equation of two distinct deities as opposed 
{o a gradual process of convergence facilitated by the dwindling importance of El as a 
Separate deity It could be argued that the undeniable assimilation occured in the wake ofthe 
<eliberate identification. 

83” See de Moor 1990-13-34 

 Ieshould be kept in mind thatthe El mythology thatthe early Isratites knew did not 
correspond in every respect with the El mythology of the Ugariic texts, The solar imagery 
and the wari traits of the ‘Iraclite" El have no obvious paallel in the Ugaritic texts. Itis 
‘ot certain, on the other hand, that Yahweh owed his role as creator and highest god to a 
teansfer of El mythology, cf. Rendtor 1966. 

‘5 Notably the exodus tadition, see Wyatt 
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about the destruction of the altar for Baal by Jerubbaal the son of Joash 
(Gudges 6;25-32). The story is about the young man Jerubbaal who, under 
cover of night, broke down the altar for Baal and cut down the wooden pole 
beside it.67 As the men of the town discovered the damage, they started a 
search for the culprit. When it turned out to be Jerubbaal, they went to see 
his father. 
‘Then the men of the town said to Joash, ‘Bring out your son, that he may die, 
for he has pulled down the altar of Baal and cut down the wooden pole 
beside it.’ But Joash said to all who were arrayed against him, "Will you 
‘contend for Baal? Or will you defend his cause? Whoever contends for him 
shall be put to death by morning. Ife is a god let him contend for himself, 
because his altar has been pulled down 





Judges 6:30-31 


‘Though the story in its present form is one of conversion (according to v. 25 
the altar belonged to Jerubbaal's father, which means that Baal was also 
Jerubbaal’s god), the pious legend feeds on the reality of local skirmishes 
between Baal devotees and worshippers of Yahweh.6* There is no reason to 
distrust the historicity of such conflicts. Once Yahweh-El had been given 
offici 
The inevitable tensions caused by the situation will have manifested them- 
selves in a variety of local rivalries. 

The religious politics of the Omride kings marked  turning-point in this 
development. Omri and Ahab took measures to overcome the internal divi 
sion that followed from the different treatment of the two main segments of 
nd the objectives of the Omride interventions in 
the state religion, their religious politics must be seen in the context of their 
overall political programme. The rule of the Omrides marked a golden age in 
the political history of Israel In the span of a few years, the State of Israel 





status, the worshippers of Baal felt treated as second rate citizens. 








the population. To underst 








changed from a minor political entity into a major power. Omri (ca, 885- 
874) and Ahab (ca. 874-853) first curbed and then repelled the Aramaean 
influence in Palestine. Transjordanian territories were incorporated into the 
kingdom (2 Kings 3:4-5), By a clever use of diplomacy, the Omrides 





6 On the Gideon narratives se “The Altar of Gideon’ in Chapter Ten, Fora discussion 
of vy 25-31 see Preuss 1971:67-72 

With Richter 19667:164-168 the w.25-27a and 32 can be regarded a the redactional 
frame of the original narrative of vy. 27531 

8 Richter 19667164 n. 148; Smend 1975:176. 

© For asuryey ofthe period of the Orarides see Herrmann, S. 19807(1973):257-272; 
Timm 1982; Sogsin 1984:201-210; Donner 1986-260-274; Miller & Hayes 1986:250-287. 
Mazar, B, 1992:116-126; Ablstrém 1993:569-606. On the relations of the Onnrdes with 


‘Tyre sce Briquel Chatonnet 1992:63-73 
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developed good relations with Phoenicia and Judah. The peace with Pboe- 





nicia was consolidated by the marriage of Ahab with Jezebel, the daughter of 
Ttobaal (“Ethbaal’) the king of Sidon (1 Kings 16:31),?0 and the entente with 
Judah was sealed by the marriage of Ahab’s daughter (or sister) Athaliah to 
Jehoram, then the Judshite crown prince (2 Kings 8:18; 2 Chronicles 21:6) 
‘The Omrides combined a successful foreign policy with a domestic 
Politics designed to modemize their kingdom. As enlightened monarchs they 
had litle sympathy for the notion of theocracy, Omari broke with the tradition 
of a charismatic kingship and tried to institutionalize the principle of dynastic 
succession.7! To facilitate the administration of the kingdom, the Omrides 
reorganized the division of the territory and placed the districts under the 
supervision of governors (Sar), each one being assisted by a staff of ‘ser- 
vants’ (1 Kis 
‘Omri built Samaria as the capital of the kingdom. Until then, various places 
had served as centre of the administration. Samaria, however, was a city with 








s 20:14-15.19), Putting the seal on the new political cli 





‘no past. Omri constructed it around 880 on land he had bought from the 





‘Shemer family (1 Kings 16:24). Though the royal family also maintained 
(1 Kings 18:46; 21:1; 2 Kings 9:17), Samaria functioned 
as the national capital (1 Kings 16:29). Omri was buried in Samaria (1 Kings 
16:28), and so were Ahab (1 Kings 22:37) and Ahaziah (2 Kings 1:17). The 
political importance of Samaria is confirmed by the fact that 
‘came to be the name of the Isr 
Kings 17:24; 23:19). 

In an influential essay on the city of Samaria, Albrecht Alt h 
the Omrides maintained two capitals (viz., Samaria and Jezxe 
both the Canaanite and the Israelite elements of the populati 
according to Alt, was a genuinely Israelite town, whereas S: 
Canaanite enclave until after the demise of the Omrides. Though Alt's 
sug 
main weakness consists in the unwarranted supposition that there was an 





palace at Jezre 








amaria’ later 
lite state as a whole (e.g., 1 Kings 13:32; 2 









argued that 











stion is attractive, it cannot be accepted without certain strictures, Its 





ethnic opposition between Israelites and Canaanites, Since the archacologii 








h of recent years suggests that the majority of the Israelite settlers 
came from a Canaanite background, the opposition of Israelites versus 
CCanaanites is historically false. The competition was not ethnic but religious. 
Alongside the official cult of Yahweh-El propagated by the state, many 





7 The information provided by Menander of Ephesus, as quoted by Josephus, 
Andigaites 8.13.2, who suggests that Iuobsal was king of Tyre, is unreliable, see Timm 
00-231 
‘Al 1951. 
7 ‘Alt 1954. The hypothesis has been adopted and defended by quite a number of other 
authors. See, € ., Donner 1977:400-404, 
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Israelite citizens continued to worship Baal in their family religion. Witness 
the high percentage of Baal names in the Samaria ostraca (seven theophoric 
names are constructed with Baal, as opposed to eleven with Yahweh), Baal 
continued the be a major god in the realm of Israelite family religion.” 

The partial truth of the view propounded by Alt concems the Omride 
attempt to reach a kind of reconciliation between the national cult of Yahweh, 
‘on the one hand, and the local religions focused on Baal, on the other. Alt’s 
error lies in the identification of the former with the Israelites and of the latter 
with the Canaanites. Though the family religion of many Israelites consisted 
of the worship of a local Baal, it was not for that reason Canaanite, The cult 
of El and Baal, under a variety of local avatars, was indigenous among the 
early Israelites in the central hill country; it was the worship of Yahweh, 
rather, that could be seen as an innovation, having reached the Israelites 
through the influx of settlers from southern Transjordania. The Omrides 
‘were not trying to reconcile two ethnic groups. As enlightened monarchs, 
they merely wished to grant worshippers of Baal the same kind of recog- 
nition as the worshippers of Yahweh-El. Their religious politics were in a 
sense liberal: in their view the state had to observe neutrality in religious 
tion between religion and politics was inconceivable at 











matters. Since a sepa 
the time, they sought to give equal rights to the cults of Yahweh and Baal 

ne of equal rights by 
admission of Baal into the national pantheon. Though it has been argued 
Baal and Yahweh in a manner 
1d Yahweh,” there are no firm 





The Omride kings tried to carry out their pro 





th 
that the Omrides meant to official 
comparable to the earlier identification of E 
indications that this is what they attempted. It is true that the Bible con 
1 mythology in the mythology of 
‘weh, such as the motif of Yahweh’s combat against Sea and its monsters?> 
or—in Judah—the identification of Mount Zion with Mount Zaphon (Psalm 
48:3).16 The synthesis of the gods was bound to fail, however, as long as 
Baal was recognized as a distinct deity. Both Yahweh and Baal were strong 
personalities, so to speak. Each had his own mythology, neither of which 
lent itself to a smooth integration with the other. Moreover, the Baal cult 








identi 











traces of the incorporation of the B: 














7 On the Samaria oxrac se Mazar, B,1986:173-188. 

74 Those who defend this view refer to the religious politics ofthe Omnrides as “syne 
tism’, see, e., Henschel 1985:84-85 It is quite ualikely, however, thatthe Israelites were 
Unaware of the difference between Yahweh and Baal, The theophoric anthroponyms with 
Baal can hardly be explained as evidence of devotion to Yahweh under the waits of Baal 
(pace Hentschel 1985:34). 

78 See Day 1985 

18 For ater instances of ‘syncretism’ between the mythologies of Baal and Yahweb see 
LLoretz 1990:73-78; Smith, M.S. 1990:41-79 
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which the Omrides sou; 





t to promote had political overtones that did not 
allow the demotion of Baal to the level of a mere epithet for Yahweh; the 
Phoenician connections of the Omrides did not leave room for that possi- 
bility 

As a theological fusion of Baal and Yahweh was neither feasible nor 
desirable, the Omrides followed a politics of religious parity. In name 
Yahweh remained the national god, witness the inscription by the Moabite 
king M ation at Jezreel (1 Kings 21:1-16), the 
temple which Omri built in Samaria was devoted to the cult of Baal (1 Kings 
16:32; 2 Kings 10-18-29). Omri and his successors endeavoured to create a 
al had his place alongside Yahweh-El.78 In addition to 
the cult of Baal at the national temple in Samaria, the Omrides supported a 
large body of cult personnel of Baal (referred to as the ‘prophets’ of Baal) 
stationed throughout the land (1 Kings 18:19; 2 Kings 10:19). Henceforth, 
the prophets of Yahweh had to share their privileges with the prophets of 
Baal. The political benefit of the official recognition and support of the Baal 
cult consisted in the extension of control over the various local cults (ef. 2 
Kings 10:18-21). 

‘The motives behind the Omride religious politics have been obscured by 
the biblical authors. In their view the Omride politics towards the Baal cult 
were inspired by the particular zeal of Jezebel. In the later biblical tradition 
Jezebel has been depicted under the traits of a prototypical “foreign wo- 
man’.”° Her devotion to Baal was deemed demonic, and her efforts on behalf 
of the propagation of his cult were qualified as “harlotries and sorceries’ (2 
though she single 
handedly introduced the Israelites to the cult of Baal, is merely meant to 
portray Baal as foreign god. Devotion to Baal was thereby retroactively 
turned into anti-patriotic behaviour. Although presented in the biblical writ- 
ings as the doings of the develish Jezebel, howe 
4 national Baal cult must be seen as the well-considered religious politics of 
the Isracite kings. 

‘The promotion of the Baal cult cannot be construed as an act of 
diplomacy, similar to Ahab’s marriage with Jezebel, to please the Phoenician 
leadership and to bring Israel in line with its northern neighbour states 8 
Should that have been the case, the mere presence of an image of Baal in the 





ssha.7” Yet contrary to the si 











situation in which B 




















Kings 9:22). In fact, the incrimination of Jezebel, 











the institutionalization of 














7 RAL 1BI:14-18, 
7 Cf. Smend 1975:174 *.. die Religionspolitik der Omriden .. scheint .. darauf 
angelogt gewesen u sein, dem Baal 2u geben, was des Bal war, und Jahwe 2u geben, was 
Jahwes war 
See Soggin 1981e 
© Contras, eg. Albert 192.1231 
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official temples would have sufficed. There is no indication that the Baal of 
the Omrides was the Baal of either Sidon or Tyre.8! The reports on the 
appointment of a body of religious personnel affiliated with the Baal cult 
shows that the Omrides wished to do more than to signal their recognition of 
Baal as an official Phoenician deity. Neither the diplomatic explanation nor 
the biblical interpretation does justice to the Omide politics. The Omrides 
regarded themselves as enlightened monarchs who stood above the religious 
rivalries in their kingdom, They set out to create a modern state which com- 
bined an efficient administration and a strong military presence with equal 
rights for the main religious groups. 











‘The introduction of Baal into the official religion of the state was fraught 
with theological consequences, The Baal whom the Omrides worshipped 
Was not just the divine patron of one of the Phoenician cities; he was the 
Baal as we know him from the U 
ing and returning god of storms and rain. The character of the Omride cult of 





ic mythology, the annually disappear- 


Baal can still be gauged from the account of the contest between Elijah and 
armel (1 Kings 18)2 The story is set in the 
at drought. The cultic personnel of Baal interprets the pro- 
© of rain mythologically as the effect of Baal's descent to the 
ces, and 
1s 18:28). Their behaviour is typical of 


the Baal prophets on Mount 
time of the g 
longed abse 
nether world, That is why they cut the 
make a g 
mourners; they give ritual expression to their grief over the death of their 











selves with swords and 





at deal of noise (I Kil 





god. Elijah’s sneering comments about Baal’s being on a journey or asleep 
(1 Kings 18:29) play upon the mythological theme of Bual’s death: the god's 
sleep is a sleep of death.*° A later biblical source speaks about the mourning 
rites over Hadad-Rimmon, the Aramaean avatar of the storm god, near 
Megiddo (Zechariah 12:11). Apparently, the rituals of the Baal cult, with all 
their mythological trappings, had a long life 





The Omride admission of Baal into the state cult was not intended to 
promote him as th 
important Israelite god under the reign of the Omrides is lacking. The 
suspicion that the biblical historians have exaggerated the magnitude of 
Baal’s place in the Omiride state religion seems justified. Though it would be 
hypercritical to deny the fact that B 
to the Omride politics of parity, there is no reason to assume that the g 





new god of Israel. Extra-biblical evidence for Baal as an 








al entered the Israelite state pantheon due 
od 





81 Pace Briquel-Chatonnet 1992:299, who (along with many others) identifies the Baal 
of the Omrides with Melgar. 

2 See de Vaux 19673; Preuss 1971:80-100; Seebass 1973; Briquel-Chatonnet 
1992:303-313, 

4” See Jagersma 1975; 0 too Warthwein 191 

See Greenfield 1997568, 








220; Hentschel 1985-81, 
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ever gained greater prominence than Yahweh. The real situation is aptly 





described by Elijah’s diagnosis of the Isralites as a people ‘limping on both 
sides" (poséhim ‘al-s21é hassé ippim, | Kings 18:21), an expression imply- 
ing that religious dualism saps the strength of a nation.*S All the Omrides 
had hoped to obtain, however, was a situation of religious parity. To satisfy 
all their subjects they gave Baal and Yahweh-El a comparable pl: 
state cult—though Yahweh remained the national god. 








in the 





The Rise of the Yahweh-Alone Movement 


Although many Israelites may have welcomed the Omride politics as a 
change forthe better, there were also very hostile reactions. The opposition 
came primarily from two groups, to wit, the prophets of Yahweh and a pro- 
Assyrian faction among the landed gentry. Though united in their rejection 
of the Omides, their motives ran parallel only in part 

Many prophets of Yahweh reproved the Omride innovations because 
they perceived them as an assault on their position as Servants ofthe national 
religion. Even ifthe reports about the execution of the ‘prophets of Yahweh’ 
are grossly exaggerated (1 Kings 18:4, 13)” the Yahwistic cult personnel is 
bound to have suffered from the Omride patronage of a rival priesthood. *8 
The resentment of the Yahweh prophets was exacerbated by their personal 
commitment to the ideology of the national religion. In combination with 
such notions as the land of Israel as the ‘heritage of Yahweh’ and the 
Israelites as the ‘people of Yahweh’, the exodus tradition served as the major 
focus of their identity. The ‘New Deal’ politics of the Omrides, granting 
official status to the Baal mythology as well, threatened to jeopardize that 




















identity. Their response was to cling to it all the more ten 





iously.®? 

‘The motives of the old nobility were quite different. Though some of 
them may have been in sympathy with the prophets’ criticism of the religious 
politics of parity, their main objection against the Omrides concerned the 
new political and economic order. Based on their inherited wealth, the 





55 See Timm 1982:74 n. 87. WUrthwein understands the expression in a different way 
Isral is likened toa bird constantly bopping from the one branch to the othe (1984:217), 

'% On the involvement of the pro-Axsyrian partyin the coup of Jehu see Astour 1971, 
led wit pproval by Soggia 1988216 

8 Johnson, A. R. 196 tition between Baal prophets and 
Yahweh prophets as ‘a rivalry between two diferent cults and their respective specialists 

‘89 Te must be emphasized that there is no evidence forthe view according wo which Elijah 
and the prophetic orders which be represented were acquainted with the first commandment 
(You shall haye no other gods beside me"), pace Hentschel 1985:89. On the contrary, the 
demand for monolatry by the Yahwe-alone movement was elicited by the Omri politics, 
cf Golka 1978. 
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Israelite aristocracy (known under such terms as nédibim, horim, and 
‘gédélim in the Bible) traditionally enjoyed a position of affluence and influ- 
‘ence. Owing to the growth of the royal bureaucracy, on the one hand, and 
the intensification of commerce by the creation of a monetary economy and 
the development of trade relations with Phoenicia, on the other, the landed 
gentry was faced with the emergence of a new ethics of property. The con- 
flict between Naboth and Ahab is illustrative: Naboth belonged to the local 
nobility of Jezreel, yet he was simply overruled and removed at the king's 
‘wish.% Favoured by the economic climate, there arose a class of nouveaux 
riches who owed their wealth to trade, Though thé Israelite economy was 
thriving, the established nobility saw its position endangered. Their identity 
1s a class was undermined by the royal no-nonsense politics and the com- 
‘mercial success of upstarts, 

The discontent of the landed gentry also fed on the success of the dynastic 
tradition which the Omirides had established. In spite of anti-royalist currents 
in Israel, kingship was an accepted phenomenon; the principal proviso was 
that it should not be hereditary. Both the aristocracy and the prophets held 
fast to the theocratic ideal: human rulers were to be chosen by God, as with 
the religious leadership.*! The same idea is echoed in the message of Hosea 
(Hosea 8:4-6). To these men, the far more ‘secular’ principles on which the 
Omirides had founded th 
the motives for maintaining the theocratic ideal may h 


















rule were a lapse from the divine order. Once 
re been quite 
least on the face of it. To the prophetic orders it was a reli- 
gious concern; the landed gentry may have seen the theocratic model as a 
‘means of exerting some influence on the choice of the political leadership. 
‘The divine election of a king was not a lottery; endorsement by the social 
lite was a prerequisite. 

‘The opposition elicited by the Omiride politics spelled the end of the 
Omride dynasty. Joined in an anti-Omride coalition, the “sons of the pro- 
phets’ and the pro-Assyrian nobility eventually succeeded in bringing their 
‘own man to power. His name was Jehu. In 841 BC Jehu seized the throne, 
killing Joram and all who remained of the house of the Omrides (2 Kings 9- 
10). A military g. Jehu had been encouraged to disloyalty 
by ‘one of the sons of the prophets’. Sent by Elisha, this anonymous prophet 
had secretly anointed Jehu king in the name of Yahweh ‘the god of Israel’ (2 
Kings 9:1-10). The ceremony was entirely in keeping with the Ephraimite 
tradition of charismatic leadership; in like manner Saul had been appointed 





dissimilar— 








‘governor of the 


99 The social status of Naboth may be inferred from the fact that he was seated ‘atthe 
head ofthe people’ (era? ham, | Kings 219), cf. Warthwein 1984-249, 
31” Rendtoe 1962:154 
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king by Samuel (1 Samuel 10:1). The rebellion of Jehu was presumably 
inspired by personal ambition; were it not for a significant popular support, 
however, his coup would probably have been aborted. 

Considered in hindsight, the time in which the Omrides reigned was one 
of the erucial periods in the history of Israelite religion. The religious politics 
of parity triggered an opposition that would assume the character of a 
fundamentalist protest movement, to use an anachronistic misnomer, Modem 
scholars have dubbed it the *Yahweh-alone movement’. Its basic creed 
held that no one can serve two masters; the factual existence of other gods 
was not denied, but only Yahweh was deemed worthy of the worship of the 
Israelites.9° The leaders of the movement, to be located among the prophetic 
orders, made Elijah their literary spokesman. His pressure on the people to 
ke a choice reflects their principal message: “If Yahweh is god, follow 
n; but if itis Baal, then follow him’ (1 Kings 18:21)9% Though phrased as 
an alternative, there could naturally be no doubt about which god truly 
deserved to be worshipped. According to the theology of the Yahweh-alone 
movement, Yahweh had been Israe!’s god from the land of Egypt; there was 
no other saviour besides him (Hosea 13:4). 

















Under the influence of the Omride religious politics, certain segments 
of the prophetic orders developed into groups of intransigent zealots averse 
to any compromise. They remained so also after the revolt of Jehu. The 
restoration under Jehu proved ephemeral: it was not long before it became 
that many of the developments that had occurred under the Omrides 
were irreversible.% The members of the orders were still known as prophets, 
-d, but their 
ty to 






and t 





ir connections with the court were never entirely sever 





religious ideology took a turn, They radicalized the demand for loy 








preach monotheism inthe strict sense ofthe term. Its message was one of monolatry (ct 
Hentschel 1985:88). True monotheism, a a metaphysical statement, probably did not gain 
sound in Israel unl the Hellenistic Period, see Tromp 1995:105-108, 

Though it cannot be excluded tha Eljah gave the impetus to the emergence of the 
YYahweh-alone movement, his role as thex spokesman has been magnified by the tradition 
Since the Elijah stories were at hore inthe citles of Elisa's disciples (xe the discussion 
(Chapter Twelve), they presumably reflect trends and circumstances of about 800 BC rather 
than 850 BC. With Smend 1975:173 it mast be maintained thatthe Mount Carmel story was 
‘conceived after the revolution of Jehu 

"5 Instead of describing the terminology as Deuteronomistic (so Warthwein 1984:217), 
|Lwould prefer o call it proo-Deuteronomic. The Desteronomic movement (for which se 
‘Chapter Fourteen) is rooted inthe opposition party which manifested itself by the end of the 
inh century BC. 

98 Cf. Ablstrim 1977b, Abistim argues that Jchu’s revolt was purely political in 
‘motivation, lacked popular suppert, and dd nt lea tothe ‘purification’ of Israelite religion 
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Yahweh and for commitment to his cult. ‘Zeal for Yahweh’ (gin layHWH, 
2 Kings 10:16) became a central value: Elijah was pictured as a man who 
had been ‘very zealous for Yahweh’ (ganna? ginné"tt layHWH, 1 Kings 
19:14), The reverse of the coin was a fierce opposition against the worship 
of all other gods. In the view of these fundamentalists, Yahweh was ‘a 
jealous god” ("él ganna”, Deuteronomy 5:9) who did not tolerate idols in his 
vicinity. In practice, the iconoclasm of the movement was directed against all 
forms of Baal worship, whether in the state cult or in family religion. 

‘The Book of Hosea can be used to illustrate the almost complete dis- 
‘enfranchisement of the prophetic orders from the political establishment by 
the mid-eighth century. In the judgment of Hosea, the Israclite kings had 
disqualified themselves.” There was no longer any real leadership for ‘all 
their kings have fallen, and none of them calls upon Me (Hosea 7:7), The 
fundamental fl 
appointed without prior consul 
his time over the Assyrian thre 


Egypti 








in Israel's rejection of the theocracy: kings had been 
tion of God (Hosea 8:4). In the turmoil of 
|. Hosea refused to side with either the pro- 
‘or the pro-Assyrian party. 











nis like a dove, silly and without sense, 
ypt. going to Assyria (..) 

‘Woe to them, for they have strayed from Me! 

destruction to them, for they have rebelled against Me 





Hosea 7:11, 13 


Hosea's position on the issue was not one of neutrality. He actively opposed 
both the diplomatic overtures to Egypt and the politics of submission to As. 

syria, Carrying oil to Egypt—a reference to the oil used in ceremonial treaty 
oaths? —was just as wrong as striking a bargain with Assyria (Hosea 
12:2[1]; ef. 11:5).1 The alternative the prophet advocated was a politics of 
conversion to Yahweh—which strikes the modern reader of his book as a 
rather impractical form of theocracy. It was, politically speaking, a non. 

solution. 

‘The message of Hosea may be regarded as the fruit, ultimately, of the 
religious liberalism of the Omrides. Supported by an important segment of 
the population, many prophets refused to comply with a politics which gave 
Yahweh and Baal equal rights. Their discontent over the losses they suffered 
—losses in means ot in prestige and influence—materialized in a religious 





97 On Hosea's positon in respect of the institution of kingship see Gelsion 1973; 
‘Utzschneder 1980:66-88; Jeremin, Jong 198331 

‘8 "See Donner 1964:77-40, 

® ‘See McCarthy 1964, 

100 "See Donner 1964-91-92 
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counter-movement that was fundamentally opposed to the political order of 
the day. By its condemnation of both the national cult patronized by the state 
and the local cults based on kinship and co-residence, it prepared the spirits 
for a religion based on personal commitment. This new religion, prefigured 
to some extent in the orders of the prophets and the Levites themselves, was 
until after the Fall of Samaria and the disappear- 
ance of Israel as a separate kingdom. 


not to come into exister 
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IN SEARCH OF NEW IDENTITIES: 
‘THE EPHRAIMITE DIASPORA 


After Hosea it did not take long before Israel disappeared from the political 
map. Under the attacks of Tiglath-pileser (745-727), Shalmaneser V (726- 
722) and Sargon II (721-705), Israel was first made a vassal, then reduced in 
size, and finally turned into an Assyrian province, Many inhabitants of the 
country fled to Judah for political, economic or religious reasons. Though 
they may not have intended to stay there, most refugees remained in the 
South for generations. They had children and grandchildren, and as the one 
generation succeeded the other, they mingled with the Judahite population, 
eventually lost their Ephraimite identity and became Judahites or Jews. To 
the second and third generations of the 
identity was still something to be constructed rather than inherited. Living in 
Judah they had preserved the traditions of their parents and grandparents, 
. they set out to search for new 








iphraimite migrants, however, 





Drawing on two separate religious culture 
id 





The Fall of Samaria and the Exile to Judah 


‘The developments which led to the Ephraimite diaspora in Judah are not 
known in their details, but a general outline can be confidently reconstructed 
‘on the basis of biblical, cuneiform, and archaeological sources.! It is a story 
cof rapid decline of political power. Whereas the reign of Jeroboam II (787- 
747) was still a time of political expansion and economic prosperity, his 
successors saw Israel's glory quickly vanish. When Tiglath-pileser invaded 
Syria and defeated Hamath in 738, King Menahem had to pay a tribute of a 
thousand talents of silver in token of submission? Israel had become an 
Assyrian vassal, even ifit might internally cultivate the illusion of political 
independence. 

‘The death of Menahem in 738 inaugurated a period of political chaos. 
‘Menahem’s son held the throne for just a few months, after which he was 





1 For studies ofthe period see Donner 1964; 1977:421-434 (with references to relevant 
literature); Otzen 1978 (fora slightly differeat version ofthe same paper see Otzen 1979); 
Weippert, M. 1982; Sogein 1984:221-230; Becking 1985; 1992. 


2 See 2 Kings 15:19-20; Levine, LD. 1972; Weippert, M. 197: 
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deposed by a military leader from Gilead called Pekah (737-732, see 2 Kings 
15:27-31). Pekab tried to free Israel from the Assyrian yoke by joining the 
anti-Assyrian coalition led by the king of Damascus. As they tried to force 
Judah to join them, Tiglath-Pileser laid siege to Damascus and captured the 
city in 732. Pekah met his death at the hands of a pro-Assyrian faction that 
made Hosea (732-724) king in his place. As Shalmaneser succeeded 
Tiglath-pileser in 726, Hosea interrupted the annual payment to Assur and 
solicited Egyptian support for an anti-Assyrian revolt. The Israelite king had 
miscalculated his chances. Shalmaneser took Hosea captive, and reduced the 
state of Israel to the single city of Samaria. Two years later Samaria fell at the 
hands of Shalmaneser (2 Kings 18:9-11), thus putting the seal on the defeat 
of Israel 

In the wake of the defeat of the Northern Kingdom, important segments 
of the population were deported to Assyria.5 In 732 Tiglath-pileser carried 
the people of Gilead, Galilee, and the land of Naphtali to Assyria (2 Kings 
15:29). After the fall of Samaria, the king of Assur made Israelite captives 
well ‘in Halah and on the Habor, the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the 
Medes” (2 Kings 17:6; cf. v. 23). The biblical reports about the deportations 
are indirectly supported by the evidence from Assyrian sources. A legal 
document connects the ares of Halabbu (Halah) with three persons bearing 
West-Semitic names, and vario 
ites in the province of Gi 























documents attest to the presence of Israc- 
na (Gozan).” Other data point to a substantial 
Israelite presence in the Assyrian military * 

‘The forced Assyrian migration involved only a minority of the Israelites, 
however. It has been estimated that out of every hundred Isra 
than five were actually deported.’ It may be regarded as certain thi 
large part of the population remained in the country." They had to share the 
land with people from Babylon, Kutbah, Avva, Hamath and Sepharvaim (2 
Kings 17:24). Some of the immigrants came as refugees; others were 
brought by the Assyrians in an attempt to keep a smouldering Isralitenatio- 
nalism from flaring up. The immigrants had come with their own gods.!! 











tes, not more 

















3 Weippert, M. 1982:398, 

‘Though the successor of Shalmaneser, Sargon Il, claimed to be the author of 
‘Samaras defeat, the actual fall of the city is generally believed to have occurred inthe last 
year of Shalmaneser’s reign. 

5 ‘On the Neo-Assytian deportations see Oded 1979; 1995 

& See Becking 1992-62-64, 

7 Becking 1992:61-69 

© ‘Becking 1992-73-78 

9 The figure is given by May 194358 

10 Cf Oded 1999.22 
1 Cf the section ‘Religious Identity in Situations of Diaspora’ in Chapter Six. 
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‘The report about the Assyrian appointment of an Israelite priest in Bethel 
who had orders to teach the Mesopotamian settlers of Samaria ‘the law of 
the god of the land’ (milpay “eldhé haares, 2 Kings 17:27) suggests that 
‘Yahweh continued to receive official worship in Israel; was he not the god 
of Samaria? His cult was combined with the veneration of a diversity of 
other deities ata local level. The situation was in many ways a continuation 
of the earlier practice in which worship of Yahweh at the national level had 
coexisted with the worship of a variety of Baals at a local level. 

Many Ephraimites did not go to Mesopotamia nor stay in the land, but 
fled to the South to settle in Judah or, having progressed further south, 
Egypt.!? The bulk of the evidence of this demographic move of Ephraimites 
to Judah is indirect. It is generally accepted that in the period following the 
fall of Samaria, various texts and traditions which originated in Israel were 
transferred to Judah and incorporated in what was to become the Hebrew 
Bible. An obvious case is the Book of Hose: 
prophecies may have followed the same route to the Southern Kingdom, The 
incorporation of the 
not possible before the literary tradition had gained ground in Judah.!? There 
psalms that ended up in the Jerusalem psalter.!4 
Some sections in the Book of Judges and the Books of Samuel, and perhaps 
some in the Books of the Kings as well, stem from the North.'5 Since the 
redaction of said books took place in the South, 
some point have been transferred to Judah 

Aside from the transmission of literary ma 
there is evidence of the transfer of certain religious tenets and motifs.!6 A 
case in point is the exodus motif. The exodus tradition has an Ephraimite 





; some or all of Amos’ written 








johist as one of the narrative strands in Genesis was 





are also several Ephraimit 


he earlier material must at 





al from Israel to Judah, 








origin; it was celebrated in such royal temples as Bethel, whereas the offici 
fe pride of place to the Zion theology and the dynastic 
promise to David!” The fact thatthe Judahite clergy eventually incorporated 
the exodus motif in their official theology is presumably due tothe influence 
of exiled priests from the former Northern Kingdom. Since transmission of 
texts and traditions does not occur without transmitters, it must be assumed 


cult at Jeru 





12 ‘The Isacite diaspora in Egypt is mentioned in laiah 11:1), f, Weinfeld 1985:87-88. 

13. On the Ephraimite background of the Eloist sce Cazelles 1966:810-812; Vriezen & 
van der Woude 1973:164: Schopphaus 1975-210; Eissfeld 1976%269-271 (undecided) 
CCraghan 1977; Jenks 1977; Klein, H. 1977 

TE Rendsburg 1990:13-15 and passim. 

1S or the Book of Judges see Barney 1918:171-176; Noth 1962. For the Books of 
Kings see Burney 1903:208-209; Cogan & Tadmor 1988.9. 

TE Otzen 1978:107 speaks about the transfer of ‘many ofthe deuteronomistc traditions 

‘brought from the defeated North State wo Judah and preserved there. 

7” See, eg. Hoffman 1989: Cooper & Goldstein 1992 
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that certain Israelites to whom the relevant texts and traditions were familiar 
hhave moved to the South. They brought their beliefs and traditions with 
them, and once they were fully integrated in the Judahite society, their tradi- 
tions became part of the Jewish heritag 

The migration of inhabitants of Israel to Judah may be inferred from the 
incorporation of Ephraimite texts in the Judahite collection of sacred books. 
The inference is supported by historical and archacological considerations. 
Assyrian pressure gave many Israelites good reason to leave their native 
country. Judah was a likely place of refuge; it was close, still independent, 
and afterall a sister state. Judahites, too, venerated Yahweh as their national 
‘god; though locally diversified, the various forms of Yahweh could never- 
theless be recognized as manifestations of one god.'* The fact that a Judahite 
prophet like Amos could preach in Bethe! implies some common basis of 
religion in Judah and Israel. Apparently, the temple of Jerusalem was 
considered by early Israelite kings to be in competition with their own 
sanctuaries (cf. 1 Kings 12:26-27). Ties of kinship, moreover, transcended 
the political border between the two states, Some of the Israelites who fled to 
the South will have found a place to stay with their family 

‘The archaeological evidence for an influx of Israelites in Judah after 720 
ily of indications of settlement of the 
Westem Hill of Jerusalem, owing to which the built-up area of Jerusalem 
ound 700.19 The new sub- 
urb was known as the Mishneh (‘Second Quarter’) and was later incorpor- 
ated into the city.2° It is difficult to explain the sudden growth of the city by a 
natural population increase or by exceptional economic prosperity. The 
expansion was not a gradual process; archa 8 suggest 
spectacular growth overnight, so to speak. A mass immigration from the 
former Norther Kingdom presents itself as an attractive—though hypo- 
thetical—explanation.2! Some of the Israelite towns had been reduced and 























BC is indirect. It consists prima 





expanded to three or four times its former size 











sological soundin 











1 Estra-biblical evidence fom Kuntillet Ajrad mentions “Yahweh of Samaria’ and a 
"Yabweh of Teman’; it is posible thatthe two names designate one god, vz. the official pod 
of the Northern Kingdom (‘Samaria after its capital). Yet the recognition of a Northern 
Yale is mired by the worship ofa Yahweh of Hebron and a Yahweh of Zion. Though 
the constructions b¢Hebvén and bESiydn are normally translated “in Hebron’ and ‘in Zion, 
a comparison of the name Milkaitat ("Miku of Attart’) with the expression milk bre 
(CMilla in Attar’) suggests that such expressions as YHWA beSiyydn (Psalm 99:2) and 
YHWH bétlebron (2 Samuel 15:7) should be understood as references to local forms of 
Yahveeh (Barré 1983:186 n, 473:cf. | Samuel 5:5 Dagon be°ALddd, ‘Dagan of Ashdod’) 
‘The religious situation in Israel and Judah, therefore, was not merely one of polytheism, but 
also of poly-Yahwism, 

19” See Boshi 1974; Meier, W. 1981 
20 See Avigad 19845455; ? Kings 22:14 and Zechariah 1:10, 


21, Brosh 1974; Meier, W. 1981; Avigad 1984:54-55, 
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impoverished, and some had been destroyed and abandoned; their inhabi- 
tants must have sought refuge in the South. Though there is also archaco- 
logical evidence of intensified colonization in the Judaean hill country,2? the 
majority of the Israelite exiles seem to have settled in Jerusalem and its 
vicinity. To people trying to make a new life for themselves, cities usually 
offer more opportunities than the country 
The influx of Ephraimites after 720 is reflected in some of the prophecies 
of Isaiah (ca. 700 BC). The prophet had a son whom he had named Shear- 
jashub, meaning ‘A remnant shall return’ (Isaiah 7:3). Another passage in 
the Book of Isaiah plays upon the significance of this name by saying that 
“the remnant of Jacob’ will return to 7é! gibbdr, ‘the mighty god’, 
name of Yahweh in Jerusalem (Isaiah 10:20-21), The verses interpret the 
personal name Shear ference to the Ephraimite migration to 
Judah; though experienced as a diaspora by the Israelites, the influx from the 
North could be qualified as a ‘return’ from the perspective of a Judahite 
prophet. Was Judah not the mother vidi kingdom, from which 
the Israelites had separated themselves? Other Isaianic prophecies, too, 
comment upon the cohabitation of Judahites and Ephraimites which the 
prophet witnessed in his days. ‘Ephraim’s jealousy shall vanish and Judah's 
‘enmity shall end; Ephraim shall not envy Judah and Judah shall not harass 
Ephraim’ (Isaiah 11:13). Such peace among the rival nations was possible 
only bec: 
refugees in Judah was celebrated by the prophet as a symbol of the new 
brotherhood, 

In the absence of any direct testimony from the Israelite exiles, the 
3s and expectations of the first generation of Ephraimite migrants in the 
South are a matter of conjecture. The exiles did not know that Samaria would 
never recover its independence and may well have looked upon their st 
Judah as temporary. Most of them, however, never retumed to their native 
soil. Nor did their children or their grandchildren go back to the land of their 
ancestors. To the second and third generations of the exiles, identity was a 
matter of concern. They had developed roots in two cultures: born and raised 
6on Judahite soil, they were Israelite by tradition. Unlike their fathers and 
grandfathers, they knew their stay in Judah was permanent. Yet they did not 
‘want to simply abandon their Ephraimite identity. Their search was for a new 


cult 
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Broshi 1974.26; Sem 1975:35-36, 
% Cf. Cazeles 1982. 
24 CE, Weinfld 1992:178-179, who interprets Micah $:1-2 as 2 meditation upon the 
presence of Epraimite refuges inh 
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identity which would allow them to integrate in their Judahite surroundings 
without denying their Israelite past.25 

The biblical records have preserved data about several Ephraimite groups 
and individuals in diaspora in Judah, The Rechabites are one example of an 
Ephraimite community on Judahite soil; they will be discussed first. They 
sought their identity through a seclusion from the contemporary culture; liv- 
ing in the way of nomads, they wanted to revive the devotion of an illusory 
yet to them very real past. The Deuteronomists are the second group that will 
be dealt with. Descending from the Levitical orders, they propagated the idea 
of the nation as a religious community taking the place of the local sacral 
societies. Under the leadership of Yahweh, Ephraimites and Judahites would 
be brothers living in a humane and orderly state. The prophet Jeremiah, on 
whom the discussion of the Ephraimite diaspora will close, had Ephraimite 
roots, too. He was a contemporary and witness of both the Rechabites and 
the Deuteronomists. Though he sympathized with both groups, he belonged 
to neither. Owing to his personal experiences, Jeremiah entertained no hopes 
for the Israelites as a nation. Identity, to him, was first and foremost 
personal. Faced with the crisis of the exile, each man—whether from 
Ephraim or from Judah—stood alone before Yahweh, 





The Rechabite Community 


One group of Isr 





es that found refuge in Judah is the community of the 
Rechabites. The principal source of information about them is Jeremiah 35, 
This chapter contains the description of a meeting of the prophet with repre~ 
ives of the Rechabites in the temple at Jerusalem, sometime around 600 
BC. Jeremiah brought the clan of the Rechabites (‘Jaazaniah the son of 
Jeremiah, son of Habazziniah, and his brothers, and all his sons, and the 
whole house of the Rechabites’) to the temple, gave them cups and pitchers 
full of wine, and invited them to drink. The Rechabites refused, saying: 














We drink no wine, for Jchonadab ben Rechab our father gave us a ule: “You 
shall drink no wine, neither you nor your sons, for ever, Nor shall you build 
houses, or sow seeds. Vineyards you shall neither plant nor possess, But you 
shall dwell intents all your days, that your days may be many in the land in 
which you dwell as foreigners. And we honour the wish of our father Jeho- 
nadab ben Rechab, in everything he commanded us: we never drink wine, 
neither we nor our wives, nor oar sons and daughters. Nor do we build 
houses as our dwelling place. And we possess neither vineyards, nor fields, 





25 Ct, Sanden’ observation in connection with the fll of Samaria: “ara! identity — 
that is, ber memory or story—lay inthe hands of those refugees who fled tothe south snd 





with thei hosts inthe south (Sanders 1972:28). 
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‘nor sowing-land. But we live in tents, and observe and do everything Jeho- 
lab our father commanded us 





Jeremiah 35:6-10 


‘The Rechabites would normally not have been dwelling within a city. They 
found themselves in Jerusalem because of the military pressure from the 
Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar and his army (Jeremiah 35:11) 

‘The Rechabites who had withdrawn to Jerusalem in the days of Jeremiah 
considered themselves the physical and the spiritual descendants of 
Jehonadab ben Rechab (‘Sehonadab ben Rechab our father’, Jeremiah 35:6). 
Jehonadab was a contemporary of Jehu (ca. 840 BC); he lived in the hill 
country of Manasseh between Jezree! and Samaria (2 Kings 10:12-17); for 
all we know, he was a native Israelite. From the personal name of Jehonadab 
and those borne by his descendants (Jaazaniah, Jeremiah, and Habazziniah) 
it may be deduced that they worshipped Yahweh (whose name occurs as 
“Jeho-’ or ‘-iah’ in theophoric names) as their god. The impression is con 
firmed by the narrative about Jehonadab and Jehu, When Jehu came upon 
Jehonadab he invited him to come with him to see his ‘zeal for Yahweh’ 
(qinait layHwH, 2 Kings 10:16). Jehonadab consented and became an 
accomplice in the demolition of Baal’s temple in Samaria and in the massacre 
Of the god's worshippers (2 Kings 10:18 expo- 
nent of the incipient Yahweh-alone movement in the Northem Kingdom in 
days of Elijah and Elisha 
‘Two-hundred years separate Jehonadab's participation in Jehu’s crusade 
from the moment the Rechabites declined the wine which Jeremiah offered 
them. Nothing is known about the history of the Rechabites in that period 
We can only conclude that at some point during these two centuries the 
Rechabite community must have moved from Israel to Judah. The Ephr 
ite origins of the Rechabites are not in doubt. The fact that the First Book of 









27). He can be viewed as 
















Chron 





jes associates the Rechabites with the Calebites and the Keni 
South-East Palestine?6 (1 Chronicles 2:55;27 4:11.12 [read ‘Caleb’ for 
‘Celub’, and Rechab for Rechah}) has no historical value. The post-exilic 
Chronicler knew the Rechabites only as a Judahite group; in his perception 
they were related to the Calebites and the Kenites on account of their 
nomadism. The genealogies of the First Book of Chronicles interpret such 
similarities in terms of descent and kinship 28 As will be demonstrated 














2% For the Kenites see Joshus 15:22:57; Judges 1:16; 4:11; 1 Samuel 15:5-6. The 
CCalebites are located around Hebron and Debie Joshua 14:6-15; 15:13.14-19; Jodges 1:11 
15) and inthe Negeb (I Samuel 30:14). On the Calebites see also Noth 1932:110-111; Beltz 
1974:64-70, 

2 See Talmon 1958, 

28 For this pheaomenca in gencalogies sce Wilson 1977, with extensive bibliography 
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below, the nomadism of the Rechabites was in fact specifically Ephraimite in 
origin. No precise moment for the Rechabite migration can be fixed; it 
should in all likelihood be related, however, with the fall of Samaria, 

‘The descendants of Jehonadab had a reputation for their particular life- 
style: they did not use alcohol, live in houses, or practise agriculture. Pur- 
suant to the rule which they believed could be traced back to their ancestor, 
they led a life that condemned them to social marginality. The motives which 
led the Rechabites to adhere to a code of conduct that was liable to alienate 
them from their surroundings have long been a matter of debate among 
biblical scholars. Ve 
divided over two categories: the one consists of solutions that are based on 
the conviction that the Rechabites were a religious group or sect, which 
‘means that the reasons for their behaviour had a religious inspiration; the 
other category consists of mundane explanations to the lifestyle of the 
Rechabites, A survey of some of the proposed interpretations illustrates the 
range of possibilities. 

The interpretation of the Res 
pioned by Karl Budde. In an English article in the New World, published in 
1895, Budde expressed the view that there were several groups in ancient 
Israel that cherished and propagated the ‘nomadic ideal’, the Rechabites 
being one of them. Were the customs of the Rechabites not typically those of 
the wilderness that the people 
of Israel had dwelt in tents. According to Deuteronomy 29:6, the wandering 
Israelites had not eaten bread (which would imply the cultivation of grain), 
nor drunk wine or strong drink. By returning to this nomadic lifestyle, the 
Rechabites would have hoped to revive the religious purity of the desert, To 
them, Yahweh was something of a nomad himself: he was a tent-dweller 
who spumed the settled life of the Canaanite farmers. Even in the days of 





different suggestions have been made, They can be 











bites 





religious sect has been cham- 


the desert? It was during the journey throu, 














Jeremiah, the Rechabites continued to be the ‘missionaries’ (the term is 
Budde's) of a Yahwistic desert religion? 

The interpretation of the Rechabites as a religious group also occurs in 
different guises. In a study published in 1979 it was argued that the Recha- 
bites were a prophetic school rivalling the one headed by Elisha. Both the 
Rechabites and the Elisha prophets would have claimed succession to Elijah; 
the principal difference between the two groups would be the fact that, in the 
eyes of the Rechabites, the Elisha group had lapsed from the prophetic ideal 





2 Budde 1895. The views of Budde have found their way into a wealth of scholarly 
literature. See especially Meyer 1906:136; Humbert 1921; Flight 1923:167; Humbert 1925; 
Gautier, L. 1927; Causse 1937:69-70, Dietrich, W. 1979-72-73, 
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‘of poverty since they had begun to live in houses. Only the Rechabites would 
have remained steadfast in their obedience to the standards set by Elijah. 
Another interpretation of the Rechabites as a religious group sees them as 
post-exilic priests on the basis ofthe affinity between the priestly promise at 
Jeremiah 33:18 (‘and the Levitical priests shall never lack a man in my 
presence’) and the promise to the Rechabites in Jeremish 35:19 (‘Jonadab 
ben Rechab shall never lack a man to stand in my presence’).}" A further 





element advanced in support of the parallel between the Rechabites and the 
Levitical priests is their status as gérim, ‘resident aliens’; both the Levites 
(Deuteronomy 18:6) and the Rechabites (Jeremiah 35:7) lived as sojourners 
(the Hebrew root is 72). 

Advocates of a mundane explanation of the behaviour of the Rechabites 
have come up with a variety of possibilities, too. A view that has won consi 
erable support suggests that the Rechabite mode of life was an occupational 
pattern, not a religious vocation. Frank S. Frick argues that the Rechabites 
belonged to ‘a guild of metal-workers involved in the making of chariots and 
other weaponry’,3? a suggestion based on the etymology of their name 
(Compare the words rakeb, ‘charioteer’, rakkab, ‘driver’, and markaba, 
‘chariot’)?3 and their genealogical connections.¥4 Metallurgists in antiquity 
‘were organized in guilds, and a guild functioned more or less like a clan, 
Owing to the itinerant nature of their work, smiths and metallurgists did not 
establish a permanent domicile. Their teetotalism, finally, might be explained 
8 a precaution against the inadvertent disclosure of the secret lore of their 
profession. Though the suggestion that the Rechabites were chariot makers 
has elicited sceptical comments, the plea for a sociological interpretation of 
their lifestyle has found favour with a number of authors—though they do 
not necessarily deny the religious aspects of the Rechabite dissent.% 
ted solutions, the actual Rule 
of the Rechabites must be submitted to a closer analysis. It has often been 
noticed that it displays a striking similarity to the customs that Diodorus 
Sicutus ascribes to the Nabataeans (XIX 94.2-3): 



























To allow a critical assessment of the sug 











20 Cummings 1979, 
31 Levenson 1976:510-511, 
2 Frick 1971-285, 

33 Frick 1971:282-283, 

Frick 1971:286-287, 

35 See, eg, Dietrich, W. 1979:72 note 6; Keukens 1983. It should be noted that Frick, 
inhis dissertation about he Israelite city (writen i 1970, but published in 1977), argues for 
a link between the Rechabites and the ideology of the "holy war, rather than to present them 
as metallurgists 

36 See, eg, Caroll 1977, 
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‘They lead a life under the open skies, calling the uninhabited desert their 
homeland...) Itis their custom (véy0c) not to sow grain or to plant frit: 

aring trees; nor do they use wine or settle in houses. And whosoever 
among them is found doing such things is subject to the penalty of death, 








The nomadic background of the taboo on wine is confirmed by he votive 
inscription of a Nabataean horseman at Palmyra. This man dedicated his gift 
to Say‘ al-Qaum, ‘the good and bountiful god, who does not drink wine 
Cth tb? wikr? dy P 50° hmr)37 Te may be assumed that the characteristics of 
this Arab god reflect those, ideally, of his worshippers.%* 

Viewed against this background, there can be little doubt about the prima 
facie significance of the Rechabite Rule. The combination of abstinence, 
life in tents, and a rejection of agriculture singled out the Rechabites as 
they apparently wished to present themselves to 
their contemporaries. Does it follow that they were nomads indeed? No—the 











nomads, This is the way 





Rechabites were nomads in the sense that they acted as nomads, but they did 


so for reasons most nomads would not recognize. The very fact that the 





lifestyle of the Rechabites was a rule and not a custom demonstrates its 
artificial character. There was no objective need for the Rechabites to behave 
in the way they did; it was a lifestyle designed to cope with a life in the 
desert. Transposed to a different context, it was like an anachronism, Yet the 
Rechabite code of behaviour was not meaningless, What for real nomads is 
an economic strategy became a social strategy for the Rechabites. 
nce of their Rule den 
religious minority group. 








observ. 





onstrated and protected their identity a 


Indeed, the Rule of the Rechabites had a religious inspiration. The only 
8 is furnished by the 
notices in the First Book of Chronicles. These are devoid of 


reason to think that the Rechabites had nomadic ori 








genealogi 
historical value. The Rechabites themselves observed their lifestyle on the 
authority of their ancestor Jehonadab. I is quite uncertain, however, whether 
Jehonadab was the author of the rule. The tradition may have been a later 
invention that was projected back upon the past in order to endow it with 

lustre of antiquity. Yet whether or not Jehonadab had laid down the 
Rechabite code of conduct, his role in Jehu’s reform does shed a light on its 











7 CIS W3,3973:45, 

3 This te, of course, thatthe description of classical authors needs to be used with 
circumspection, Note, for instance, the rather differen picture of the Nabatacans given by 
Strabo, Geographica XVIi21. Yet the votive inscription from Palmyra seems to confirm 
the observations of Diodorus Siculus. Compare also the reports about Amorite nomads in 
“Mesopotamian texts: they dwell intents, ant n houses, eat uncooked food, and do net enjoy 
the blessings of city life, see Kramer 1990:20, lines 129-139, ef. p. 27 commentary to line 
133 (by Jacob Klee). 
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significance. In the literary tradition, Jehonadab was presented as a zealot for 
Yahweh; as such, he was associated with the early prophetic orders in the 
Northern Kingdom. We know the importance which these orders attached to 
the exodus theology; they were the partisans and transmitters of the Mosaic 
tradition, Since the Rechabites were one of the groups to have inherited this 
tradition, their behaviour is best explained as an attempt to preserve and 
preach the memory of the exodus and the journey through the desert. 
The solution here proposed is very similar to the one defended by Budde 
century ago. It is therefore open to the same criticisms, the principal one 
being that there was no ‘nomadic ideal” in early Israel.40 Two major argu- 
‘ments are usually advanced to substantiate the objection. The first consists of 
‘a rebuttal of the assumption that Israel had once been 3 nomadic society. It is 
-historical research have 














argued that modern archaeological and soc 
rendered that idea untenable.*! The second argument concems the alleged 
glorification of the desert by the prophets. It is clear, as various scholars 
uation of the fort 
sition turned into forty years of 
wandering owing to the unbelief and ingratitude of the Israelites)? Nor can 
itbe maintained that the eschatological ideal of the prophets is nomadic; they 
rather picture the Messianic future as one in which every peasant sits 
peacefully under his vine and his fig tree (Micah 4:4, cf. 1 Kings 5:5{4:25)) 
The opponents of Budde's interpretation of the Rechabites are right only 
part, though. Very few scholars would still maintain that the exodus and 
the journey through the desert were pan-Israelite experiences, in the sense 
that all Ephraimites and Judahites had forebears who were part of the group 
that escaped from Egypt under Moses. Nor will the fact that the early 
Israelite culture was semi-nomadic at most, and more probably sedentary, be 
questioned. Yet the issue at stake does not concer the historical reality of 
tification with the tradi- 
ational charter myth in 
el, it must be assumed that major segments of the population gave it 


insist, that the biblical e sars in the wilderness is not 








exactly positive (what was to be a brief 




















el’s desert experience, but the reality of the i 
tion, Since the exodus tradition functioned as the 








credit, To them the tradition was real enough, whatever the historian might 
find against it 

The flat denial of the presence of a nomadic or desert ideal in the pro- 
phetic writings cannot be substantiated. It is true that there was no such thing 
as a ‘nomadic ideal’ in Judah. In Israel, however, there was a spiritual 





» Ct, Mulder 1990-29. 
40 See Talmon 1966; 1988:682-68S. 
41 Talon 1966:34-36; 1984683684, 
See Talmon 196636-37, 46-49 
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current since the days of the early prophets which idealized the period of the 
wilderness as one of undiluted devotion to Yahweh. To prove the point, it 
suffices to cite a few texts from the books of Hosea, Amos and Jeremiah— 
all prophets with Ephraimite connections. 


‘Therefore, behold, Iwill convince he fo go to the desert (midbir) and T wil speak to 
ther heart (.) And there she shall answer asin the days of her youth, asst the time 
when she came out of the land of Egypt. 


Hosea 2:16-1 7114-15] 
Tam Yahweh your god ever since the land of Egypt: I will again make you dwell in 
tents, asin the days ofthe assembly inthe desert) 

Hosea 12:10(9} 
[remember the devotion of your youth, your love asa bride, how you followed me 
nthe wilderness, i a land not sown, 


Jeremiah 2.244 


Did you bring 
house of Israel? 





o me sacrifices and offerings the forty years in the wilderness, 
‘Amos 5:25 


For in the day that I brought them 
fathers of command them conce 





he land of Egypt, 1 did not speak to your 
ferings and sacrifices 





ung burn 





Seremish 722 


The characterization of the desert as ‘a land of drought and deep darkness, 
where none passes through and where no man dwells’ (Jeremiah 2:6) shows 
that the desert is not blindly idealized in these prophetic utterances. Yet there 
can be no doubt about their 
was the time of Israel's youth. Israel's love of Yahweh was still strong and 
did not need sumptuous offerings to make up for the lack of true devotion 











ing of Israel's past: the time of the desert 


48 On Hosea and Amos sce “The Exodus as National Charter Myth’ in Chapter Twelve. 
The Ephraimite connection of Jere will be discussed below 

‘4 "Fox tries to show that the traditional interpretation of the verse is based on a mis 
understanding: the hesed of which the tex speaks s the favour shown to Israel by Yahweh 
(Fox 1973:443-446).Itshould be translated “I have maintained for you the kindness of the 
time of your youth’ (Fox 1973:445). Yet even in Fox's interpretation, the time of the 
Exodus temains the period of the courtship between Yahweh and Israel, Also Talmon 
concedes that this verse seems to support the theory of the desert ideal (Talmon 1966:53), 
To say, as Fox does, thatthe phrase according 10 which Israel went after Yahweh in the 
desert ‘is simply another way of saying that Yahweh went before Israel, i, led her i the 
desert (Fox 1973:446) is definitely wrong. The emphasis does lie on the willingness with 
‘which Israel followed her divine husband, 
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Such a reading of the journey through the desert can only be understood 
from the perspective of the exodus tradition as it was known in the Northern 
Kingdom. The Rechabites stood in this—specifically Ephraimite—tradi- 
tion; as migrants from the former Northern Kingdom they used it as a focus 
of their identity in the South. 





Subcultures such as certain youth groups furnish us with a parallel to the 
Rechabites. Sociological research among such groups shows that they too 
often practise rites of style that are meant to mark their distance from the 
dominant culture; they signal their separate identity. Their behaviour, con- 
sisting of a code of dress, speech, and social manners, is a form of non- 
political—in fact, ritual—resistance.46 What links such youth cultures to the 
Rechabites is their minority position. They act the way they do because they 
are not in a position of power. That is why the need for self-assertion is 
strong, and the chances to exercise political influence are small, In the case of 
such youth subcultures, the dissent is often social as well as ideological. The 
resemblance with the Rechabites is striking. There is n0 way of telling 
whether or not the forebears of Jehonadab ben Rechab had participated in the 
historical exodus experience. Centuries later, at any rate, the Rechabites 
cultivated the exodus myth in pursuit of an identity that would hold them 
together as a group in a society that was otherwise liable to assimilate them. 
Tn the transmission of Jehonadab’s rl, religion and lifestyle combined to 
create and maintain the group identity. Group beliefs and group behaviour 
were closely interwoven. It was nearly impossible to abolish one element 
without damaging the other. The austere code of conduct was not without 
consequences for the nature of the Rechabites as a group. Its identity was no 
longer founded on common descent, but on the collective observation of a 
specific ritualized behaviour, Considering the small number of Rechabites in 
Jeremiah's days (assuming the indications in Jeremiah 35 may be relied 
upon), there must have been people of Rechabite descent who no longer 
belonged to the Rechabite community. When Rechabite lifestyle came to 
determine Rechabite identity, those who rejected the lifestyle lost the identity. 
‘There may have been others, however, though not being from a Rechabite 
lineage, who joined the group by submitting to its discipline. The relations 
between members of the community were still described in terms of kinship: 
the Rechabites were a ‘house’ with a ‘father’ (Jeremiah 35:1-11). Yet the 
terminology cannot obscure the fact that the society of the Rechabites had 




















45 Iemay be noted in passing that he positive evaluation ofthe wildemess is alo found 
in Deuteronomy 8, which pleads in favour of the thesis which says that Devteronomy has 
Northem roots, ef. McCurley 1974:302 and se be 

‘© See Hall & Jefferson 1976:7; Hebslige 197921 
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taken on the characteristics of a religious community—or a religious sect, to 


use a much-abused term.47 


‘The Deuteronomists 


The impact on Judahite—and later Jewish—religion of the second group of 
Ephraimite refugees to be discussed here was far greater than that of the 
Rechabites. This group, known as the Deuteronomic movement, #8 owes its 
ame to the Book of Deuteronomy which is presumed to have originated in 
its midst. Yet the Deuteronomists not only bequeathed the Book of Deutero- 
omy to later generations; they were also responsible for the edition of the. 
Deuteronomistic History, which runs from Deuteronomy to the Second 
Book of Kings. The movement was active for a considerable length of time, 
from 700 to 550 and probably after that as well. In the context of the present 
study, the focus of the investigation will lie on the Deuteronomists as they 
manifested themselves in the Book of Deuteronomy—which itself reflects 
various phase 











in the development of the Deuteronomic movement. By 
of the Book of Deuteronomy is late pre- 
exilic. It must have existed in a somewhat different form than the one it has 
today by the end of the seventh century BC.” 

‘The idea of the Ephraimite origin of the Book of Deuteronomy was not 
seriously considered in biblical scholarship until the 1920s, The ruling 
opinion of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th centuries saw the book as 





nearly common consent, the 








4 Thus, Montgomery & Gehan 195111. isa religous gop, it sem, that 
the Reha race span n sources dealing wth the Period of he Second Temple. The 
rie ites fr this developent once aan to be found in Jeremiah 38, The promise 
[the Rechabitesin Jeremiah 35-1819 s tot klypostenie (Com 1005386 387, 
Abramsky 1967; 1971; MeKane 1988), I refers 19 the religious peropatives of the 
Rechabie ia th pot eile sote-Te speci capacity in which they wee aces 
in doubt Abram regards thems sect sinar tthe ate Esenes (Alarms 1967 
itl believes they were scribes (Kite 1908382), and MeKane thks they wera up of 
Frsats(MeKane 1988), Targum Jonson incre he promise asa ference tsar 
Keri (Sperber 1992220 1 yprg ghr Iwndh br tb mlyl gdmy Hl ym), and 
Jewish waon has it at the Rechts came tobe coaected wit te tempe by conta 
Se with prin Famies. The specific erence he Rechts i the Grech erson of 
Pralm 70(LXX Pas 71) probably means tat posted situated the Rechabies 
Incirex ofthe Levite temple singers Rechaae cal personne are also refered 10 it 
Euscbis”Ecleriatical Hitory (123.17), Though he Seatred data ae ot unanimous, 
they do sugges tat the Rechatessarvved sa elious community. Fora survey of ale 
tnd pxt-blealrefereces ee Pope 196216, Abram 1967 

050, eg, Moshe Welfeld na stdy about "he emergence ofthe Deteroomic 
movement Wcnfld 1985). The tem "movement iw be prefered over acho” and 
ren the oe being ssc wih inelccuaism, hee! imlying te absence any 

“9 ‘On the date of Deuteronomy and its original form see Loersch 1967; McCurley 




















1974295-297; Preuss 1982:26-45, 
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the product of priests from Jerusalem; they were the brains behind the 
Reform of Josiah in 622 BC. Following a hypothesis first formulated by De 
Weite,%9 and adopted and elaborated by Graf! and Wellhausen,®? most 
scholars believed that the Deuteronomic law (Deuteronomy 5-26, 28) was 
identical with ‘the book of the law’ allegedly ‘found’, but actually written, 
under the reign of King Josiah (2 Kings 22:1-20). The principal reason for 
the identification is the cult centralization which Deuteronomy propagated 
‘and Josiah carried out, Since Josiah’s reform can be dated in 622, the Book 
of Deuteronomy (or rather its core) must have been composed shortly 








before. Its authors were sought among the clergy of the Jerusalem temple on 
the principle of cui bono: they seemed to be the principal ones who stood to 
gain from the reform. In its own days, this classical tenet of critical scholat- 
ship was quite revolutionary, since it assumed that the Mosaic patemity of 
the book was a fraud—however pious the intentions of its authors. 

Since the 1920s, however, an increasing number of authors have argued, 
‘on the basis of the content of Deuteronomy, that the book has Northern 
roots.33 The arguments which the proponents of the Ephraimite interpretation 
offer in support of their thesis are quite diverse, They point to the religious 
importance attached to Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim (Deuteronomy 
11:26-32; 27; ef. Joshua 8:30-35),* and identify the underlying tradition as 
stemming from the Norther Kingdom.*$ They observe that the ideas and 
terminology of Deuteronomy betray affinity with those of the Ej 
Book of Hosea.% They draw attention to the homiletic tone of Deuteronomy, 
which they interpret as the written reflection of the preaching of groups of 
Levites.57 These, as various scholars have argued, were Levites from the 
North.58 Several authors detect congenialty between the Deuteronomic ideal 
‘of kingship (Deuteronomy 17:14-20) and the Northern theocratic ideology. 








hraimite 











50 Je Wette 1806, On posible influences on de Wette see Paul, M.J.198S. 
St Graf 1866:1-2 and passe 
52 Welthausen 1889%189-210; 1905632-34, 
53. Fit suggested by Bumey 1918:xlvi note. Accepted and elaborated by Welch 1924; 
spel 1930:139; Albright 19462241; Danell 1946:52-88: von Rad 1947:47; Cazelles 
151; Galling 1951; Alt 1953; Cazelles 1966:820-821; 19663:13-14; Locrsch 1967:88-94 
Nicholson 1967:58-82; Lindblom 1971:50-S4; Weinfeld 1972:366-370; Ginsberg 1982:19 
24; Weinfeld 1985; 1991:44-57. For a survey of the question see MeCurley 1974 

34" Ths, eg. Nielsen 1978:82-83; Weinfeld 1985:76-83 

35. See, e.g., Weinfeld 1991:10-11.44, who points to Shechem as the seat of the traiion 
[Note also the positive appreciation ofthe ‘altar of Yahweh’ at Shechem elsewhere in the 
Hexateuch (Joshua 24:26; Genesis 35:); ee also McCurley 1974:302-303 

36 See eg. Alt 1953-267-273; Nicholson 1967:70; Weinfeld 1972:366-370; McCurley 
1974:298-302; Ginsberg 1982:19- 
ST” See von Rad 1947:46-47 
5% Wolff 1956:93; Gunneweg 1965:70-71 and. 5: Lindblom 1971:19-20 
59 Galling 1951; Alt 1953266-267; Garcfa Lépez. 1985:291-293, Contrast Caquot 
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And in the train of these arguments, scholars have adduced a multitude of 
minor considerations all pointing to the North as the place of origin of the 
Deuteronomic ideology. 

Not all of these arguments are equally convincing; some of them, 
however, bear considerable weight. The special mention of Mount Ebal and 
Mount Gerizim does not fit a Judahite origin; nor can the resemblance of 
ideas and terminology between Deuteronomy and Hosea be easily brushed 
aside. When the one observation is added to the other, the sum-total of 
arguments in favour of a 
compelling evidence. It is supported by the absence of some typically 
Judahite tenets, such as the role of the Davidic dynasty and the dogma of 
Zion's inviolability-® In fact, the entire design of the book bears the mark of 
‘an Ephraimite ideology. The book is in large measure a pseudepigraph, since 








Northern origin of Deuteronomy amounts to 


it presents itself as a valedictory address by Moses spoken on the eve of the 
‘entry into the Promised Land. The ideological framework of the book, then, 
depends on the Ephraimite Moses tradition. The presence of the exodus 
‘motif, coupled with the notion of Israc!'s election (familiar from the Book of 
Hosea), is another indication to the effect that Deuteronomy had its roots in 
the Northern Kingdom. 

‘The fact remains, however, that there is a close connection between Dew- 
teronomy and Josiah's reform.® Though the thesis of a complete identity 
between Deuteronomy and Josiah's book of the law has lost the general 
plausibility it once seemed to have, no one denies the Deuteronomic spirit 
Of Josiah’s reform or the Josianic spirit of the Deuteronomic programme: the 
book and the reform reflect a similar focus on Jerusalem as the place ‘which 
‘Yahweh will choose’ as the one centre of legitimate worship. The special 
rved for Jerusa 




















role re em would seem to invalidate the claim that Deutero- 





1939133; Lindblom 1971:50452. 

69 Thus, e.. some of th historical perspectives and geographical horizons noted by 
Nielsen 1978; the demythologizing of the ark for which see Lindblom 1971:52-53 (with 
relevant literature mentioned inn. 63). Weinfeld 1985:83-84 points to the condemnation of 
astral worship andthe polemics agaist angel worship. Various authors observe similarities 
in outlook and phrascology between Deuteronomy and the Elohistic stata in the Pentateuch, 
2g., Hempel 1930:139. 

‘81 Pace Bichli 1962:181-206, esp. 203-206, who makes a case for the ideological and 
‘opopraphical rgin of Deuteronomy in Jutah 

See Lindblom 1971:52-53, 

® On the relationship between the two see Robinson, D. W. B, 1951; Lobfink 1963; 
Rowley 19633:161; Clements 1968:18-25; Lindblom 1971: Lundblom 1976; Dietrich, W, 
197; Preuss 1982:1-12. 

"Am obvious example concerns the position of the Levites in the Jerusalem cul 
Acconting to Deuteronomy Levites were free to go to Jerusalem and serve in the 
temple; inthe report of Josiah's reform, however, Levites were compelled o goto Jerusalem 
and had no right of priesthood (2 Kings 238-9) 
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nomy originated in the North. Why should Ephraimites preach a religious 
programme from which the Judahite clergy stood to benefit inthe frst place? 


‘To suggest that Deuteronomy 12:1-7 is an ‘addition to the original code’ 
because it seems to contradict the hypothesis of Deuteronomy's Northern 
origin merely proves that partiality to a hypothesis is a peril to the faculty of 
sound judgment.‘ In view of its emphasis on cult centralization, the Book of 
Deuteronomy was in all likelihood conceived and written in Jerusalem. Also 
judging by its language, ‘the origin of Deuteronomy was more likely in 
Jerusalem than in the country." 

It has become clear in the course of this chapter, however, that Deutero- 
nomy's Northern roots are not incompatible with its being conceived and 
written in Jerusalem. The apparent conflict between the two postulated 
origins of Deuteronomy dissolves once the book’s intellectual authors are 
identified as descendants of the refugees from the North. They were 
migrants, of the second or third generation perhaps, but still aware of their 
Northern roots. Like the Rechabites, they had to find an identity amidst a 
religious culture that was both like and unlike their own. The Book of 
Deuteronomy can be viewed as their attempt to provide the later generations 
of Ephraimite exiles with a new identity. Rooted in the spiritual milieu of the 
Levites and the prophets,** the Deuteronomists sought to transform the 
traditional patterns of Israelite family religion into a personal devotion to 
‘Yahweh as the national god. They promoted the written law as the focus of a 
national identity. The new national identity which they preached was to take 
the place of the local and genealogical identities which many Israelites had 
held onto until then 











‘The milieu in which Deuteronomy was written and transmitted can be 
scribed and defined with greater precision on the basis of an analysis 
of the book's central sections and leading ideas. The composition 
and structure of the book are a first lead; they show that the authors saw 
selves as standing in the Mosaic tradition. By presenting their work as a 





ther 








43194, 
29, 


Puce Welsh 1 
© Lobfink 1976 
© So Cazeles 1966821; Nicholon 1967.96 (.. Devteronomy originated among 2 

northern circle who fed south o Jadh afte the destruction ofthe northern kingdom in 721 

B.C- and there formulated thei ol traditions ito a programme of reform and revival which 

they intend tobe cared out by the adaean authorities), Clements 1968-2223; Nebeling 

1910 (for which see Preuss 198240), MeCurey 1974:312 
8 So Weippert, H. 1981:92 n. 40, who stresses the involvement of prophets and 

Levites. Many othe authors mention just one of these two groups. cf. eB. Nicholson 

1967:76, according whom Destronomy derives limaely fom the teaching of the ro 

Phetc partyin northern sae’, The dine between Ephraiate Levites and Epbraimite 

prophets was never very sharp, hough. Seo on thet connection Chapter Twelve 
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farewell address of Moses they claimed Mosaic authority; he was their 
founding father. The link between the Deuteronomic movement and Moses 
is dealt with, somewhat covertly, in a crucial passage about the authority of 
prophets (Deuteronomy 18:15-22).6 Having set out the dangers of fortune- 
telling and necromancy, the Deuteronomists give a characterization of the 
true prophet: 








‘Yahweh your god will raise up a prophet from your midst, 
from among your brothers, one like me; 

To him you shal listen, 

Just as you asked of Yahweh your god, 

at Horeb on the day ofthe assembly 

*TLeannot bear to listen tothe voice of Yahweh my god, 
‘or continue to see this great fire, lest I die, 

‘And Yahweh said to me: “They are right in what they say 
| shall raise up for them a prophet from among their brothers, one like you, 
And I shall give my words in his mouth, 

‘and he shall speak to them all that I command him, 

































Deuteronomy 18:15-18 
Though later traditions have understood these verses as a Messianic prophe- 
cy, their original meaning is iterative. They have Moses predict that God will 
periodically raise up a prophet ‘like him’, that is, a prophet whose behaviour 
and functions are like those of Moses.” This is not one Messianic figure, 








but a series of prophets, holding the Mosaic authority, who will continue and 
complement Moses’ work.” 

Formulated as a vaticiniwm, the text about the Mosaic prophets is in fact a 
self-reference of the authors of Deuteronomy designed to legitimize their 
k 


and write in Moses’ name. This is a case of a literary work producing its 








‘work: because they were prophets ‘like Moses’, they were entitled to spea 





own credentials. A similar phenomenon is found in the Gospel of John, 
whose author has Jesus announce the coming of the Holy Spirit who will 
bring to remembrance all that Jesus once said (John 14:26). The implicit 
claim is that ev 





ry word the author put into Jesus’ mouth was brought to his 


© See Seitz 1971:306, Sitz ascribes Deuteronomy 18:9-16 tothe hand of the Deutero 
‘omic compiler of the earliest collections of laws who was active around 700 BC, and had 
his roots in the prophetic orders of the Northern Kingdom (Seitz 1971:306-308). Others 
have qualified Deuteronomy as secondary, see, ©, Eissfeldt 19764300 
MeCurley 1974:305; Fobrer 19 ishould not be overlooked, however, that Deute- 
ronomy 18:9-22 closes a larger unit running from 16:18 to 18:22; itis arbitrary to single out 
‘ne portion as secondary on sccount ofthe special value attached to Moses. In fact, the role 
lof Moses as father ofthe prophets is well tested inthe Ephraimite tradition. Fora fuller 
<iscussion se Wilson 1980:157-166. 
70” Wilson 1980162. 

71 Nicholson 1967:77; Perl 1971:597 
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‘memory by the Spirit. In both cases, the problem concerns the authority of 
human words; having no such authority in themselves, they must win the 
acceptance of the community of believers by a reference to an undisputed 
authority as their ultimate author. In the vision of the Deuteronomic move- 
ment, Moses was invested with such undisputed authority. By their appeal to 
him as spiritual ancestor, they pretended a connection that might be illusory 
from a historical point of view, but which they certainly perceived as real 
‘The Deuteronomic movement produced a law code as a focus of identity. 
By tracing its origins back to Moses, they continued and transformed a 
tradition of centuries. One of the first defenders of the Northern origin of 
Deuteronomy wrote that ‘the Deuteronomic code is the outcome and one 
expression of that religious and national movement which rose in Benjamin 
and Ephraim, and which in its beginning is associated with the personality of 
Samuel,’7? The religious traditions in the North were more diversified than 
sts. By their appeal to the Mosaic tradition, including 
use of the exodus motif, the Deuteronomists betrayed their affinity with 
the Levitical orders. This affinity expl 




















ins, too, why they displayed such 
special interest in the right of the Levites to serve as priests at the central 
shrine (Deuteronomy 18:6-8). On the other hand, the qualification of Moses 
as a prophet is evidence of their connection with the prophetic orders led by 
such men as Elisha. In a previous chapter the close links between these pro- 
phetic orders and the Levitical orders has been pointed out.” The Deutero- 
nomists were indeed the heirs of these Israelite orders. The Cycle of Elijah 
narratives, written and transmitted in these very circles, shows that literary 
in particular which the 














activity was part of their tradition. It is this aspes 





Deuteronomists continued to cultivate. 
The promotion of the law of Moses as a focus of identity is coupled in 


Deuteronomy with a strong and systematic opposition against the traditional 





forms of Israelite family religion. The cult of the ancestors is combated by 
the pro 

ticipat 
the ban on necromancy (Deuteronomy 18:10-11) is also directed against the 
veneration of the dead. In a situation where the inheritance of the fathers has 
become inaccessible, Deuteronomy attempts to eradicate the cult of the 


bition to offer sacrifices to the dead (Deuteronomy 26:14) orto par 










in funerary rites of mourning (Deuteronomy 14:1; 26:14). Indirectly, 


ancestors altogether. In the Deuteronomic version of the law concerning the 


2 Welch 1924:206, 

7 _ See Chapter Twelve. It is hardly correct to say that Deuteronomy cant stem from 
Levitcal circles because it goes back, inthe final analysis, to the prophetic party (pace 
Nicholson 1967:73-76). Inthe laelte tation, the distinction between Levites and pro- 
phets was never very sharp: such figures as Samuel and Elijah were both priests ‘Levites’) 
and prophets. 
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‘manumitted slave who wishes to stay with his master, the statues of the 
Ancestors (‘the gods’, Exodus 21:6) have disappeared from the homes of the 
Israelites (Deuteronomy 15:17). The place of the ‘memorial’ (zikkdrén) for 
the dead ‘behind the door and the doorpost’ (Isaiah 57:8) has been taken by 
Portions of the law written on the doorposts of the house (Deuteronomy 
11:20), 

‘The second aspect of Israelite family religion, viz, the devotion to a local 
Patron god, is combated by the implicit designation of Jerusalem as the 
single legitimate place of worship (Deuteronomy 12) and by the absolute 
prohibition of divine images (e.g., Deuteronomy 4:16-18. 23. 25; 7:25-26) 
The promotion of one sanctuary at the expense of all others stigmatized all 
expressions of family religion at cult centres of the clan. It is based on a 
mono-Yahwism of which Moses is presented as the prophet. In due course 
it led to the imposition of a national religion as the only admitted form of 











religious involvement. The ban on divine statues led to a situation in which 
the ancient rites and symbols of family religion, once openly tolerated, were 
increasingly conden 

In more than one regard, the message of Deuteronomy is one of demytho- 
logization and secularization.” By enlarging the realm of the profane, the 
Deuteronomists sought to rob family religion of its rationale. A case in point 


od to secrecy (cf. Deuteronomy 27:15), 





is the consumption of meat. The Succession Narrative intimates thatthe early 
Israelites were wont to celebrate an annual sacrificial meal for the lineage 
group in its town of origin (1 Samuel 20:6, 28-29). Deuteronomy displays 
familiarity with such locally celebrated family feasts. Yet it rules that the 
ly clean (‘the unclean and the clean 
, Deuteronomy 12:15.22). Animal meat is declared pro- 
fane; it can be enjoyed without having been dedicated to God, Another 
° ation is the abolition of sacral courts, counterbalanced by 
the appointment of state judges in every city (Deuteronomy 16:18-20).75 As 
Weingeld observes, ‘guilt and innocence were no longer established through 
sacral media but by human magistrates." In the wake of these measures the 
local sanctuaries, so the Deuteronomists hoped, would lose their function 
and eventually become obsolete. 

‘The Deuteronomic crusade against family religion was not limited to the 
condemnation of the ancestor cult and the worship of ‘alien gods’. In order 
to eradicate family religion and its attendant polytheism, a new social climate 
had to be created. One way in which the Deuteronomic movement sought to 
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7 See Weinfeld 1972:190-243, 
7 Weinfeld 1972-2 
7% Weinfeld 1972234 
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attain this objective was by emphasizing the principle of individual responsi 
bility. Over and against the widespread view that the mipahd had a joint 
responsibility in matters moral and religious (cf. Leviticus 20:5; Joshua 7:14 
24), Deuteronomy stresses that every man is accountable for his own sin 
(Deuteronomy 24:16) and that the demand for loyalty to Yahweh outweighs 
the call for solidarity with one’s kin group and associates (Deuteronomy 
13:6). This break with the traditional values of the expanded family eroded 
the very foundations of family religion. The Deuteronomic type of religiosity 
‘was geared to the needs of the nuclear family. 








‘The social ideals of the Deuteronomists had important consequences for 
the religious position of women. Whereas the participation in religious 
celebrations had been limited to men (1 Samuel 9:22; ef. Exodus 23:17), 
Deuteronomy pictures the visit to the temple as an event involving the 
women of the family as well as the men ("Together with your households, 
you shall feast before Yahweh’, ‘And you shall rejoice before Yahweh your 
god with your sons and daughters and with your male and female slaves ..", 
Deuteronomy 12:7.12). The Deuteronomistic description of Elkanah’s 
annual visit 0 Shiloh reflects the ideal of its authors: Elkanah makes the 
pilgrimage to the sanctuary in the company of his wives and children; Han- 
and Peninnah receive portions of meat on the occasion (1 Samuel 1:4- 
5).77 Owing to the new religious climate women had greater opportunities 
for personal devotion than before. Whereas formerly the man would visit the 
sanctuary to intercede on behalf of his childless wife (Genesis 25:21), 
now free to pray for offspring themselves (1 Samuel 1:9-18), 
Later in the history of the Deuteronomic movement, issues of authority 
and legitimacy became an increasing concern; hence the vigorous emphasis 
on the authority of the written law in the sections that were secondarily 
added to Deuteronomy. The fact that a later Deuteronomic editor refers to 
Moses as a prophet whose like has never since arisen (Deuteronomy 34:10) 
is immediately related to his activity as a law-giver; Moses is celebrated as 
the greatest prophet because he was ‘the lawgiver par excellence’. Owing 
to the law there was no longer any room for scepticism about God's com- 




















women wer 














mandment. Playing upon a proverbi 
and divine capric 
‘was neither in heaven nor beyond the sea. Due to its codification, it was 





expression about human ignorance 





the later Deuteronomists insisted that God's command 


77 The notion of Shiloh as the forerunner to Jerusalem is a classic in the Deutero 
‘omistic ideology, see Chapter 10, n. 39. 

78 Weinfeld 1972:1S1. In the terminology ofthe Deuteronomiss, the ‘prophet’ was 20 
longer a dispenser of oracles but a teacher and interpreter ofthe law, se Pest 1971:598, 
Nicholson 1967.79 fails to take the semantic shift ofthe term into account 
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within the reach of every Israelite (Deuteronomy 30:11-14).79 The written 
law has divine authority; in this respect, the Deuteronomic narrative of the 
revelation of the Decalogue is a paradigm of the canonical status of the entire 
Book of Deuteronomy, which in a sense was the first canonical book of the 
Bible.” 

The canonical value which the Deuteronomic movement attached to the 


Written law must be understood against the background of the experience of 
the exile—of the Ephraimites first and the Judahites later, The Israclite 
refugees were a people which had lost its traditional foci of identity. The 
earlier symbols of identification—the homestead, the local Bamah, ancestral 
graves, local shrines, and national sanctwaries—were inaccessible; the 
mbols. The Rechabites found such a symbol of 
identity in their code of behaviour; the Deuteronomists found it in a code of 
law. This was a symbol which could easily be multiplied; in the form of 
Tephillim, it was literally portable and transportable. Whatever the circum- 
stances, the faithful would not be without God's words. These words could 
be committed to memory, to be pondered and savoured at all ti 
places, The canon could serve as a symbol of religious identity for a people 
in diaspora! 

The Deuteronomic conception of the law was not a complet 











refugees looked for new sy 








es and in all 








innovation; 
the Northern Kingdom had a tradition of written laws that were 





tributed to 
ahweh (Hosea 8:12). The genius ofthe later Deuteronomists consisted in 
the combination of this tradition with the the 








of the divine presence. In 
their vision, God himself had become accessible, not by means of an image 

ourished by the 
Levitical anti-iconic tradition, the Deuteronomists made the law take the place 
of the icon. According to Deuteronomy 10:1-5, Moses had to put the tablets 
of God's law in the ark. Weinfeld interprets this passa 
the religious significance of the ark, saying that ‘the hol 
Isr 
educational function: it houses the tablets upon which the words of 


or a holy place, but under the form of written words. 








8 a reduction of 








est vessel of the 





lite cult performs, in the Deuteronomic view, nothing more than an 
jod are 
engraved ...”:% It is tempting to reverse Weinfeld’s line of reasoning, The 





7 See Greenspahn 1994, esp. p.35. 

30 See Clements 1968:23-25, 89-108. 

51 ‘The role ofthe canoa in providing an identity to the community ofits re 
been particularly emphasized ia the work of James A. Sanders, see Sanders 197; 
1987, 

2” Ope should note in this connection, the corespondences between Deuteronomy and 
the Covenant Code, see Holzinger 1893:302-303: von Rad 1964:8-9; McCurley 1974:303, 
Lindblom 1971-54 interprets the connection between Deuteronomy and the Covenant Cove 
ss evidence of Deuteronomy’ s Nortbern root. 

5 Weinfeld 1991:39 (which reproduces Weinfeld 1972-208, 
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ark owed its holiness to the fact that it fulfilled the same function for the 
Israelites as the divine image for the nations. When it became a shrine for 
the revealed Word of God, its new function did not diminish its holiness; the 
written law had in effect taken the place of the image.*S 

The promulgation of a book as an identity symbol also had implications 
for the identity of the Deuteronomists themselves. If the image of the Israel- 
ites painted in Deuteronomy bears any resemblance to its authors, the latter 
must have liked to think of themselves as scholars (‘wise men’ and ‘scribes’ 
in the jargon of those days).§ Scholarship being a form of devotion, it could 
be seen as the proper form of worship when God becomes accessible in a 
‘book. And when that book is a book of law, the ideal scholar is a lawyer, 
‘The Deuteronomic portrait ofthe ideal king is significant in this connection, 
Though the text echoes some of the traditional Northern tenets about 
kingshi 





57 the portrait of the king as a legal scholar is new:** 





‘And when he sits on the throne of his kingdom, he shall write for himself in 
‘book a copy of this law (..j and it shall be with him, and he shall read in it 
all the days of his life, that he may lear to fear Yahweh his god, by keeping 
all the words of this law and these statutes, and by doing them. 


Deuteronomy 18:18-19 


Scholarly activities have been ascribed to kings before: Solomon was f 
mous for his knowledge and wisdom, and Assyrian kings boasted that they 
had academical training and were as wise as Adapa. Yet the ideal of kingship 
that is presented here is unprecedented. The ideal king is a law student who 
does not seem to rule. The Deuteronomists apparently wanted a king who 
‘was like themselves, just as Plato wanted a philosopher for king. 

The scholarly orientation of Deuteronomy is evident, too, in its emphasis 
on wisdom and the role ofthe ‘wise men’. A key text, in this connection, 
is found in the introductory section that was later added to the book. Observ- 
tance of the law is presented as the highest form of wisdom: 


14 See van der Toorn & Houtman 994-216-217 (with further bibliography). 

8S ‘There isan unmistakable similarity between the devotion fo the Torah in a modern 
synagogue service (ihe opening ofthe shrine, the display ofthe Torah tothe congregation, 
and the kisses which the faithful bestow on the book) and the devotion to the divine image in 
both ancient and modern umes 

"CT, Jeremiah 8:8. There is no fundamental diference between Akin and sopérim, 
see Weinfeld 1972:188 n. 4, pace Brekelmans 19907:36.37, 

¥7 CE, Galling 1951, Clements 1968:40-42 notes an anti-Judahite edge in the 
euteronomic law ofthe ing, since stdeliberately ignoces the royal David ideology 

Note that Garcia Lape 1985:287, 296 atributes wv. 18-19 to an exlic or post-eilic 
redaction of Deuteronomy 
See Weinfeld 1972:158-162, 244-319; Frymer-Kensky 1990:280-285, 
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For that will be your wisdom and your intelligence in the sight ofthe peoples, 
who on hearing all these rules will say: Surely, that is a great nation, and & 
‘wise and intelligent people! 





Deuteronomy 4:6 


‘The verse reflects the scribal milieu of the Deuteronomic movement, on the 
‘one hand; it presents an ideal for the Israelites as a nation, on the other, In the 
vision of the later Deuteronomists all Israelites are potentially students of the 
Jaw, The rules and cases are meant for instruction: they are to be copied and 
studied, and transmitted by the fathers to their children (Deuteronomy 4:9; 
6:7, 20; 11:19; 31:12-13). The piety which Deuteronomy promotes is a piety 
of learning, which means that the school has taken the place of the sanctuary 
as the true setting of devotion. 

Neither th 
‘ment can be properly understood without taking into account the diaspora 
experience of both Eph 
which the earliest Deuteronomists were 
u 








ergence of the Deuteronomic movement nor its develop- 





nites and Judahites. Though the religious orders in 
-d had developed a scholarly 
tion well before the fall of Samaria (witness, e.g., the Elijah Cycle), the 
ation to Judah dramatically reinforced their literary orientation. In the 








period of Hezekiah the proto-Deuteronomists presented themselves as a new 


class, distinguished from its predecessors by 





smphasis they put on 
writing. The Deuteronomic identity was a scribal identity because the 
written word was one of the few religious symbols that survived the fall of 
Samaria. The exiles who wished to remain in touch with their own religious 
tradition had litle else but the verbal reflection of that tradition to hold on to. 
The Deuteronomic movement made a virtue of necessity by producing a 
esis of a divin 





codified tradition which was presented as a Mosaic exe; 
revelation. 

The movement owed much of its success, also among the Juda 
population, to the fact that it was congenitally adapted to the situation of a 
religious community in exile, Owing to the physical separation from their 
inheritance (where their god had his shrine and their ancestors their graves), 
many Israelites proved receptive to the new paradigm of religious identity 
that the Deuteronomists proposed. The 
‘was a precedent for the Judahite exile in Babylonia; the orientation on the 
codified law as a symbol of identity had been feasible for the Samarian 
exiles; it would prove to be so for the Judahite exiles too. In fact, the core of 
the biblical canon was born out of the experience of the exile and the 
existential need for identty.>! 

















Ephraimite migration to the South 





 Weinfeld 19722161 
91, See Sanders 1972:91-98. 
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Jeremiah 


‘The Rule of the Rechabites and the Law of Deuteronomy were both attempts 
to create a new focus of identity in a situation where the traditional foci of 
identity had been lost. Jeremiah was witness to both attempts; he was in 
sympathy with the former, and had affinity with the latter. Yet the prophet 
himself was neither a Rechabite nor a member of the Deuteronomic move- 
ment. Under the influence of his personal experience, he formulated his own 
answer tothe problem of the Ismelite identity 

According to the description of Jeremiah's meeting with representatives 
of the Rechabites in the temple at Jerusalem, sometime around 600 BC, the 
prophet admired their stubborn allegiance to ancestral custom. He set the 
Rechabites as an example for the Judahites and the inhabitants of Jerusalem: 





Will you not accept a correction, and listen to my words?—oracle of 
Yahweh. The command which Jehonadab ben Rechab gave to his sons, to 
drink no wine, has been kept; to this very day they do not drink, because they 
listened to the command of their father. Now I have spoken to you without 
ppause, but you did not listen to me, (.) Really, the sons of Jehonadab ben 
Rechab have kept the command of their father, which he gave them—but this 
people has not listened to me. 








Jeremiah 35:13-16 


Jeremi 





h’s admiration should not be interpreted as an endorsement of the 
Rechabite identity. He used the observance of the Rechabites as an example 
if the Rechabites kept the command of their human father (i.., ancestor), 
why could not the Judahites and the inhabitants of Jerusalem keep the 
‘commands of Yahweh whose word was far superior to that of any human 
father? Nothing is implied about the intrinsic value of Jehonadab's rule. 
Jeremiah was not a Rechabite himself: he owned a field at Anathoth 
(Jeremiah 32:9), and was opposed to neither house-building nor agriculture 
(Jeremiah 29:5) 

Jeremiah’s affinity with the Deuteronomic answer to the problem of the 
identity of the Ephraimite exiles may be inferred from a series of parallel 
expressions and ideas in Deuteronomy and the Book of Jeremiah #2 Note, 
for instance, their common condemnation of the cult of ‘foreign gods’ 
Celohim “abérim, 18 occurrences in Deuteronomy, 19 occurrences in Jere- 
miah)®3 and their recognition of the need for a “circumcision of the hear 
(Deuteronomy 10:16; 30:6; Jeremiah 4:4; 9:25). Notwithstanding the 














the relationship between the Book of Jeremiah and Deuteronomy see Cazelles 






3s also found at Hosea 3:1 and was apparently part ofthe vocabulary 
of Ephraim prophetic-Leviical circles. 
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correspondences between the Deuteronomic programme and Jeremiah’s 
message, however, the prophet cannot be reckoned a member of the Deute- 
ronomic movement. In fact, he does not hide his disapproval of the Deutero- 
nomic scholars. 





How can you say "We are wise men, and the Law of Yahweh is with us"? 
—behold, the deceitful pen ofthe scribes has tumed it into a lie. 


Jeremiah 8:8 


Since the end of the 19th century many commentators have understood this 
verse us a reference to the book of Deuteronomy. Though its possible that 
another law code is referred to, the accusation is certainly addressed to 
circles that Were congenial to, if not identical with, the one that produced the 
Book of Deuteronomy. 98 Jeremiah was at one with the Deuteronomic mow 
ment in emphasizing the importance of obedience to Yahweh's 10rd 
(Geremiah 6:19; 9:13; 16:11), but be loathed the self-confidence derived from 
the mere possession of a rrd written by human hand and attributed to 
Yahwehi2* 

ah’s sympathy for the Rechabites and his affinity with the Deutero- 
nomists are rooted in the Norther descent which he had in common with 
both groups. The superscription of the Book of Je 
prophet as the son of Hil 











Jer 





emiah identifies the 
ly families 
from the town of Anathoth in the territory of Benjamin, on the border 
between Judah and Israel. Though there had been Israelite priestly families at 
‘Anathoth since the days of King Solomon ( Kings 2:26-27),%7 their number 
will have increased after the fall of Samaria, The career of Amos, a Juda 
prophet who worked for 








ah and as a member of one of the pries 

















¢ time at the temple of Bethel, is evidence of the 
possibility for religious men from Judah to exercise a ministry in the sister 
nation of Israel. Around the time Israel was defeated, the movement took the 
inverse direction. Important groups of priests from such Ephraimite san 
tuaries as Bethel sought employment in Judahite temples, most notably the 
one in Jerusalem. 





% Sec, eg., Duh 1901-88-89, who acknowledges Karl Marti as the author of this 
view, laid down in Der Prophet Jeremia won Anat, published in 1889 (inaccessible to me). 

98” Cf, Kennett 1905:183-184 

% Gilbert 1981:110-112 emphasizes that the verse is directed against the people of 
Judah who glorified in their wisdom because they possessed the writen law; the attic 
‘would not be against the Deuteronomists, but against a certain reception oftheir work, The 
same understanding ofthe verse underlies the NIPS translation “Assuredly, for naught has 
the pen labored, for naught the scribes!" The interpretation i far from certain in view ofthe 
reference to the “deceitful pen of the scribes’ ("ef feyer sopérim). If accepted, it would 
nevertheless imply thatthe prophet dissociates himself of the effects of the work of the 
Deuteronomists. On the interpretation of Jeremiah 8:8 sce also Weinfeld 1972:158-161 

97 CE. Jepsen 1981:321 
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‘An important indication of the historical impact of the priestly refugees 
from the North on the Judahite clergy is the fact that the post-exilic texts of 
Ezra (7:1-5) and the First Book of Chronicles (5:30-34; 6:35-38; 24:3.6:31) 
trace the ancestry of Zadok through the Aaronites. Zadok is the eponymous 
ancestor of the Jerusalem priesthood. Historically, there was no connection 
between the Zadokites and Aaron. The Zadokite priesthood had its roots in 
the Jebusite clergy which served in Jerusalem before the city.was tured into 
the capital of the Kingdom of Judah.’ Aaron, on the other hand, was the 
official ancestor (whether real or fictitious) of the Bethel priesthood.°? The 
secondary transformation of the Zadokites into Aaronites was necessitated 
by the transfer of the clergy from Bethel and its affiliated sanctuaries to 
Jerusalem after the Assyrian invasion, Jeremiah was a descendant of these 
migrated priests from the former Northern Kingdom; his prophecies display 
knowledge of the Ephraimite traditions and a special interest forthe fate of 
the Northern exiles (notably in the Book of Consolation, Jeremiah 30-31),100 

The history of ancient Nea 
migrated groups’of priests. Such examples can serve as a paradigm in the 
light of which the migration of the Ephraimite priesthood gains a certain 
historical relief. Take the case ofthe priests from Uruk.!®! Around 1700 BC 
they fled to Ki8, where they continued their own traditions. They served 
such gods from Uruk as tar, Nanaya and Kanisurra. In spite of their 
religious orientation, they were welcomed as colleagues by the native priests 
from Ki; the two groups of priests lived in the same city quarter.!®2 If the 
Ephraimite priests met with a comparable reception in Judah, Anathoth must 
have been a likely place for them to settle; situated in the immediate vicinity 
of Jerusalem, it was a traditional place of residence for priests who worked 











Eastern religions offers various instances of 
























in the Yahweh temple." It may be surmised that Jeremiah and his family 
were descendants, not of Abiathar, but of Ephraimite priests who had come 
to Judah after 720 BC.!© In later tradition, Anathoth is known as a Levitical 





98 Cf, Rowley 1939:123 ‘we should recognize in Zadok the pre-Davidic priest of the 
Jebusite shrine in Jerusalem’ See also Mowincke! 1916:109; Bentzen 1933; Gunneweg 
1965104, 

See Cross 1973:198-200. 

100 "The salvation the prophets anaounces concerns the Ephraimites that have repented, 
after the fall of Samaria (see Scharbert 1981:52, with extensive bibliographical references). 
The oracles of the Book of Consolation were introduced and concluded by an editor Who 
applied them to Judah (Lust 1981:131). Note also Cazelles 1981:29 *.. il parait cxtain 
{apres sa vocation Jcémie sakese en prio A il da Nord 

100 See ‘Religious Identity in Situations of Diaspora’ in Chapter Six 

V2. Chapin 1986:403-418, 

103 Contrast Cazelles 1981:27 “Séeémie nait dans une famille 
sanctuaite local d'une ville de Benjamin 
104 "Though the Ephraimite connections of Jer 

















sacerdotale destervant le 








niah are widely acknowledged, they are 
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city, Its inhabitants are thereby qualified as Levites, ic. religious personnel 
standing in the Mosaic tradition, the spirit of which is exemplified in the 
message of Elijah and Elisha. 

Though Jeremiah has affinities with the Rechabites and the Deutero- 
nomists, then, his message distinguishes him from both groups. To assess, 
his position on the issue of religious identity we must turn to the written 
record of his prophecies, The book that bears his name is not a literary unit. 
According to the widely accepted theory of Mowinckel, the Book of Je 
miah can be divided over three sources. Source A, containing the actual 
words of the prophet, is roughly identical with chapters 1 through 25; source 
B contains narratives about the prophet, perhaps written by his secretary 
Baruch;!% source C consists of prose reflecting speeches of Jeremiah. !07 
Though a case has been made for Jeremiah as the redactor of C8 (in con- 
trast to the prevailing opinion which regards C as essentially Deuteronomis- 
tic) a reconstruction of the message of prophet is best based primarily on the 
A sections in Jeremiah 1-25.! As a rule, the Septuagint of these chapters 
reflects an earlier stage of the book than the Masoretic text.!"0 

‘The perusal of Jeremiah’s prophecies confirms the hypothesis concerning 
gins, Scattered through source A there 





























ences to such specifically Israelite themes and topics as the exodus and the 
wanderings in the wilderness. The prophet addresses his audience in the 
name of Yahweh who ‘brought his people up (LXX 6 dvayayév, MT rip 
hip‘il) from the land of Egypt’ (Jeremiah 2:6; 11:7 [missing in the LXX]; 
16:14; 23:7, 8).!""_As in Hosea, the period of the journey through the desert 
is presented as the time of Israel's innocence and devotion (Jeremiah 2:2). 








usually explained by the fact thatthe terntory of Benjamin in which Anathoth was situated) 
was spitually orientated toward the North, or by Jeemiah's links withthe descendants of 
Abiathar (see, e.g, Cazelles 1981:27).Jeremish's affinities with the Rechabites and the 
Deuteronomists strongly suggest thatthe prophet came from a family that had migrated to 
Judah shortly after the fall of Samaria. 

"NS See Mowinckel 1914 

106 ‘Source B is found mostly in Jeremiah 26-29, 36-44. Though often ascribed to 
Baruch the scribe, the authorship of B is uncertain (Mowinckel 1914530, but ef. 1946:61 
62). For the seal of “Baruch the scribe’ sce Avigad 1978, For a different view on the 
authorship of chapters 37-44 see Wanke 1971:91-133 

17 The passages ascribed toC by Mowiockel 1914:31-45 are Jeremiah 36-13; 7:1-83; 
14315, 914; 18:1-125 21:1-10; 22:15; 25:11; 275 29:1-23; 321-2, 6-16, 24-45 341-22 
S5:1-195 9515-18; 441-145 45 

108 “Notably by Weipper, H. 1973, See alo Jepsen 1981 

10? The C sections in these chapiers were most likely composed by Jeremiah's 
followers; they contain the message of Jeremiah 3s perceived and elaborated by his disciples 
(cf, Wilson 1980-233). 

UND "See Janzen 1973; Tov 1976; 1981 

1 On the northern background ofthe Formula sce Wingaards 196. 
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Also in consonance with Hosea, Jeremiah opposes all political solutions to 
the crisis of his days, whether the pact be with Assyria or with Egypt 
(Jeremiah 2:18), The most telling indication of Jeremiah's Northern back- 
ground is his reference to Moses and Samuel as intercessors (Jeremiah 
15:1). Since intercession was one of his prophetic duties, too (cf. Jere 
7:16; 11:14; 14:11; 37:3; 42:2, 4, 20), Jeremiah apparently thought of him- 
self as standing in the tradition of which Moses and Samuel were the main 
figure-heads, There is good reason, therefore, to classify him as a prophet 
from the "Epbraimite tradition’. 

Jeremiah’s attitude toward the traditional symbols of identity offered by 
the various forms of family religion as they were still known by his audience 
is one of complete rejection. He observes that the number of gods 
images of gods, matches the number of Judah's towns (Jeremiah 
11:13), and that Jerusalem has as 
LXX; 11:13). 
addressed by Je 
2:27). They apparently represented local gods believed to be the creators and 

















any altars as it has stre 





Jols, made of wood and stone (Jeren 





smiah's contemporaries as ‘father’ and ‘mother’ (Jeres 


protectors of their worshippers, in accordance with the time-honoured tenets 
of family religion. The cult of these local gods was inherited by the one 
‘generation from the other; fathers taught their sons to “go after the Baals’ 
(LXX ‘idols’, Jeremiah 9:13[14)), Devotion to such gods demanded the 
partici tire household: for the performance of the cult of the 
Queen-of-Heaven ‘the children gathered wood, the fathers kindled fire, and 
the women kneaded dough’ (Jeremiah 7:18!9; ef. 44:18-25).!!4 

Jeremiah combined his critique of traditional family religion with a conf. 
cation of its terminology and concepts, to apply them exclusively to the 
worship of Yahweh. Yahweh is celebrated as the creator of the individual, 
having formed the human person in the womb (Jeremiah 1:5); under his 





tion of the 














protection, there is no cause for fear (Jeremiah 1:17, 19). Yahweh rules as 
ba‘al over the Israelites (Jeremiah 3:14), giving them the rain in its season 
and keeping for them the weeks appointed for the harvest (Jeremiah 5:24; ef. 
Hosea 2:10{8]). All the blessings traditionally ascribed to the Baals are in 
reality from Yahweh. He i paxncis 











strong warrior’ (gibbdr “arfs, LX 





112 Wilson 1980, 

113 Note that Mowinckel 1914 attributes Jeremiah 7:18 o source C. It should ne noted, 
however, thatthe indictment ofthe Zion theology as a source of false comfort (Jeremiah 7:1 
18,26:1-15) isin entire agreement wit Jeremiah's message (cf. Jeremiah 4:10; 5:1; 66-8, 
19; 11:15). The relevant chapters probably echo the authentic voice of Jeremiah 

114 The Queen-of- Heaven, probably an epithet of Anat (sce van der Toorn 1992:97), 
‘was presumably worshipped as the consort of Baal. Note that the cult of Baal could be 
performed on rooftops, 00 Jeremiah 32°29). 
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igi, Jeremiah 20:11) more powerful than any human enemy, It is 
Particularly Jeremiah’s personal laments (also referred to by scholars as his 
Confessiones) which show that the intimate relationship between the 
individual and his family god could also obtain between the individual and 
Yahweh. The prophet implied that devotion to Yahweh was to take the place 
of the religious pluralism which had always been a consequence of the 
practice of family religion, 

Both the criticism of traditional family religion and the confiscation of its 
theology for the worship of Yahweh are familiar from the Book of Deutero- 
omy. A point of contrast between Jeremiah and Deuteronomy, however, 
concerns their respective position towards Jerusalem. In the vision of the 
Devteronomic movement, Jerusalem is the unspoken place which Yahweh 
has chosen to make his name dwell there; there is no trace of criticism 
against the city. Jeremiah, on the other hand, takes a strong stance against the 
idle hopes that focused on the city. The so-called Zion theology, which 
preached the inviolability of the temple mountain and the lasting dynasty of 
David, had received unexpected support from the Deuteronomic doctrine of 
Jerusalem’s election. Jeremiah never speaks of this election, On the contrary, 
he insists on the fact that Jerusalem's safety depends on her conversion, The 
temple sermon, faithfully recorded by Jeremiah’ disciples (Jeremiah 7:1-15; 
26:1-15),!!5 at once captures and combats the deceptive sense of security of 
the inhabitants of the capital. According to Jeremiah, the Zion theology had 
inspired the population with unfounded confidence; death and desolation 
‘would not pass Jerusalem by (Jeremiah 4:10), 

A comparison between Deuteronomy and Jeremiah reveals a distinct 
difference in tenor. The Book of Deuteronomy is animated by a spirit of 
patriotism. Israel is promised exaltation above all nations of the earth 
(Deuteronomy 26:19), and to be always at the top and never at the bottom 
(Deuteronomy 28:13); it will rule many nations but never be ruled by them 
(Deuteronomy 15:6). The fictional frame of the book supports this optimistic 
message: Israe! is soon going to enter the Promised Land where it will live 
as one nation under one God. The tone which pervades the message of Jere- 
miah presents a stark contrast to such a mood. The prophet has been instruc 
ted ‘to eradicate and to demolish, to destroy and to overthrow, to build and to 
plant’ (Jeremiah 1:10).!"6 Reconstruction (ie. ‘building’ and ‘planting’) will 





'US The fact thatthe temple sermon is found in source C presumably means that it was 
spoken during 2 later phase of Jeremiah’ career as a prophet. It may reflect Jeremiah’s 
increasing pessimism under the reign of Jehoiakim (cf. Wilson 1980245). 

N16 The LXX has only three verbs of deconstruction (ExpiGoiy, Karaakdnrewy, 
éxokiiew), 
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only come after collapse and deconstruction; a thorough crisis will precede 
the renaissance—if there will be one. Jeremiah does not foresee happy 
prospects: the country will be laid waste by the enemy “from the north’ (i.e. 
Babylonia), and the population will suffer dispersion 
Jeremiah's vision allows no salvation for Israel or Judah (or the two 

combined) as a nation. In so far as there is a salvation to be seen on the 
horizon, it will be for individual members of the nation, 

Retum, O faithless children —oracle of Yahweb— 

for I myself am your lord (baal biker); 

and I will take you, one from every town and two from every family, 

and I will bring you to Zion. 


Jeremiah 3:14 


Though the verb ‘to take’ (np) has affinity with the vocabulary of 
clection,""7 its use here presupposes a situation of diaspora. It is Jeremiah’s 
conviction that Judah will experience the same fate as Israel. the Fall of 
‘Samaria and the dispersion of the Israelites foreshadow the divine judgment 
that will be inflicted on Judah. After the crisis that Judah will have to go 
through, Zion will re-emerge as a place of peace, yet only for those whom 
‘Yahweh has taken and brought there 

Jeremiah’s estimate that the spiritual élite will consist of ‘one from every 
town and two from every family" is, in more than one way, significant. The 
parallelism between ‘town' (“Ir) and ‘family’ or ‘clan’ (mikpdhd) shows the 
virtual identity of the two notions; family religion is localist as a matter of 
course. By his suggestion that only one or two individuals out of every com 
‘munity and local kin group will be brought to Zion (which name serves here 
asa cipher of sa 2s the failure of family religion. If 
there is hope for one or two individuals only, the solidarity of the local kin 
group has lost its sense. Elsewhere in source A, too, the perspective of the 
prophet is focused on the individual. Yahweh ‘searches the heart’ (2>"pn) 
‘and ‘tres the kidneys" (75> jr) in onder ‘to give to every man according to 
his ways, according to the fruit of his doings’ (Jeremiah 17:10; ef. 32:19). 
Individualism and subjectivity coalesce in this saying, Indeed, a circumcised 
heart (Jeremiah 4:4) and circumcised ears (Jeremiah 6:10), metaphors of a 
‘mental disposition, are primarily qualities ofthe individual. 

Jeremiah’s focus on the individual must be understood in the light of his 
personal experience. The waming that one should beware of one’s neigh- 








vation), Jeremiah intimat 





bour and put no trust in any brother (note, once again, the combination of 
kinship and co-residence, Jeremiah 9:4) reflects the feelings of Jeremiah in 


NT See Seebass 1984:593, 
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response to the opposition he was faced with from his own kin group. He 
complains that his brothers ("aim and his family (bér °ab) have deceived 
him; their friendliness in his presence hides enmity in his absence (Jeremiah 
12:6), He suspects all his friends (kol "énd¥ 5élémi) to be intent on his ruin 
Geremiah 20:10). A self-imposed celibacy (Jeremiah 16:2) may have heigh- 
tened his sense of solitude. Jeremiah’s enemies are ident 
11:21-23 as ‘the men of Anathoth’, which is cons 
nation as members of the prophet’s kin group. The reason for their enmity 
concerns the prophetic activities of their ‘brother’: they warn him by threats 
of death to keep from prophesying. Jeremiah's mission has tured him into 
‘an outcast (Jeremiah 15:17), 

‘Owing to the biographical data scattered through the Book of Jeremiah, it 
is possible to reconstruct the contours of the conflicts which the prophet 
experienced in his family circle.!"® In view of the names of his relatives, 
Jeremiah must have been closely connected with the men behind the reform 
of Josiah, It is probable that Hilkiah the father of Jeremiah is identical with 
Hilkiah the high priest who, according to 2 Kings 22:8, ‘found’ the book of 
the law (séper hatt6rd) which was used to legitimize Josiah's religious poli- 
tics, Jeremiah’s uncle Shallum (Jeremiah 32:7) may have been the Shallum 
to whom the prophetess Huldah was married (2 Kings 22:14). This Huldah, 
who lived in the Second Quarter (the Mishneh, 2 Kings 22:14), was 
‘consulted by Josiah 








in Jeremiah 
nant with their desi 




















onnection with his reform. The fact that the Second 
‘Quarter was built to accommodate refugees from the North,!!? supports the 
thesis of the 
matter of consequence.2° Jeremiah’s nephew Maaseiah (the son of Shallum) 
had a high position at the court of Jehoiakim (Jeremiah 35:4). One of his 
sons (and Jeremiah’s cousins) was the priest Zephaniah (Jeremiah 21:1; 
29:25-26; 37:3), the other was the prophet Zedekiah (Jeremiah 2921). 
Jeremiah’s relatives in the temple administration and at the court were in 
favour of, if not actively involved in, the reform of Josiah. They belonged to 
the Deuteronomic movement. There is no reason to be surprised, therefore, 
by the evident affinities of Jeremiah’s message with the programme of Deut- 
eronomy; it is quite possible, as many authors suggest, that Jeremiah was 
initially a supporter of Josiah’s reform along the lines of the Deuteronomic 





)hraimite roots of Deuteronomy—and of Josiah’s reform as 











118 See Wilson 1980:233-235, who refers io an unpublished paper by S. Dean McBride 
40.15). 

NP" Cf, Cazeles 1981:30, 

120 Hoffman's contention that Huldah's oracle is a post-exiic construct since the 
Mishneh di not exist inthe time of Josiah (Holfmann 1980°190 n. 30) is adequately refuted 
by Lobfink 1985:28 
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programme.!2! But just as the affinity between Jeremiah and Deuteronomy 
ccan be explained in the light of the prophet's family connections, so the 
‘opposition from his family should be explained in the light of Jeremiah's 
rejection of the optimism of the Deuteronomic programme. It was especially 
Jeremiah’s announcement of impending disaster for Jerusalem and its temple 
(eremiah 7:1-15; 26; 38:2-3) which must have caused his relatives to disso- 
ciate themselves from him. Since some of these ‘men of Anathoth’ occupied 
high positions in the Jerusalem establishment, their dissociation from 
Jeremiah reduced the prophet to the margins of society; he was eventually 
imprisoned (Jeremiah 37:11-16). In spite of incidental support from adher- 
ents of the Deuteronomic programme (Jeremiah 26:24, cf. 2 Kings 22:3-14), 
Jeremiah’s rupture with the movement (and, it may be added in the same 
breath, his family) was definitive 

"The career of Jeremiah epitomizes his message: the test of loyal 
‘Yahweh involves the individual; family ties are of little avail, Nor can one 
rely on the support of the nation as a whole. The Deuteronomic ideal of a 











to 


national devotion to Yahweh alone seemed a chimera to Jeremiah. His 





contemporaries were far from being one in their religious commitment. 
Faced with the failure of family religion and national religion alike, therefore, 
Jeremiah posited the demand for personal obedience and righteousness. The 
religion he preached separated the individual from his surroundings; it was 
addressed to a spiritual élite amidst a massa perditionis—one out of every 





town, two out of every family. At first sight, this religion solves the problem 
at the 


expense of their social identity. One is defined, ultimately, on the basis of an 


of identity by 





‘expansion of the personal identity of its follower 





interior disposition. As the canonization of Jeremiah's message shows, 
however, the 





stere religion of the prophet was able to create its own 
‘community—its members being related, not by blood and,co-residence, but 
by a common commitment. 


From Inheritance to Commi 





nt 


‘The religious impact of the Samarian diaspora in Judah is clear from the 
three examples studied in this chapter: the face of Judaism would have been 
entirely different had there not been the influx of exiles from the North in the 
century that preceded the destruction of the temple of Solomon. The religious 
hetitage of Israel was incorporated in the Judahite tradition that was to give 
birth to the Hebrew Bible. Major elements of the Jewish faith, such as the 


121 §0, e.g, Scharbert 1981 
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notion of the exodus and the role of Moses as law-giver, are ultimately 
Ephraimite in origin 
Rechabites, Deuteronomists, and Jeremiah all grappled to formulate their 
‘own answer to the identity crisis which their compatriots (i., the descend- 
ants of the Northem refugees) were facing. Though they perceived sharp 
differences between one another, the modern observer is struck by the com- 
mon presupposition of their answers. The different identities proposed by 
the Rechabites, the Devteronomic movement, and Jeremiah, share the under 
lying conviction that, under the circumstances, religious identity can only be 
constructed on the basis of personal commitment. Identity was no longer 
to be acquired simply by inheritance. One could be born from Rechabite 
parents, but in order to be a member of the Rechabites one had to subscribe 
to their rule. The Deuteronomic movemeat insisted that God had not spoken 
to earlier generations only, but spoke to each generation anew: it was up to 
jot with our 
fathers did Yahweh make this covenant, but with us...’, Deuteronomy 5:3) 
Devotion was not automatically part of the family inkeritance. Just how 
precarious an identity based on family ties could be, finally, is exemplified in 
the life of Jeremiah. The prophet discovered himself alone before God; his 
moral solitude might be seen as paradigmatic ofthe experience of those who 

















‘each man and his house to choose which god he would serve ( 








identified with his message. 





CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


EPILOGUE 


It would be unsatisfactory to close this study without an attempt to draw 
some general conclusions concerning family religion and its role in the 
ancient Near East, The following must be regarded as a succinct statement of 
the principal observations that emerge from the preceding chapters. Though 
they apply primarily to the civilizations that have been investigated, some of 
them have a wider valiity 

Prior to any other conclusion, we have to acknowledge the prominent 
place of family religion in the day-to-day experience of the people of the 
ancient Near East. Our sketch of the Old Babylonian family religion was 
based on letters, cylinder seals, records of inheritance and the like, most of 
them being evidence of what would be called nowadays the private life ofthe 
Babylonians. They show that alongside the public cult sponsored by the 
state, there was a religious life in the circle of the family which the traditional 
religious literature would not lead us to suspect. The vitality of religious 
beliefs and customs in the context of the family belies Oppenheim’s assess- 
ment that ‘the influence of religion on the individual, as well as on the com 
munity as a whole, was unimportant in Mesopotamia.’! Though the state cult 
may not have elicited much enthusiasm from the general population, the cult 
of the ancestors and the worship of local patron deities were major concerns. 
‘The abseni es in such an influential monograph as Kraus's 
study of the Old Babylonian civilization promotes a myopic vision of the 
ld Babylonian realty.2 

The failure to recognize family religion as a major facet of the experience 
of the Babylonians entails a neglect for the social effects of that religion as 
well, Yet it is impossible to atiain a real understanding of the Babylonians 
without taking into account what their religion did to them. Its effects have 
been analyzed in this study in terms of the construction and sacralization of 
identity. Through the cult of the ancestors the Babylonians did in a sense 
create their historical identity, just as the worship of their local gods inspired 
them with a sense of belonging toa specific place. To say that solidarity with 
the ancestors and the neighbourhood preceded its ritual celebration is not 
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Oppenheim 19772176 
2 Against Kraus 1973:135, who dismisses the theme of religion ina few phrases 
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quite tue. The sentiment of such solidarity does not fully exist until it takes 
shape in certain symbols.> Family religion can be seen as the complex of 
symbols (a term that covers beliefs and values as well as certain practices) 
which give substance to the identity and mutual affinity of its followers. 

The practices of Old Babylonian family religion, such as the participation. 
in local festivals and the devotion to local patron gods, occur in the popular 
ns, pageants, and assorted acts of 
devotion—vows, votive gifts, and demonstrations of obeisance—cater to the 








religion of many civilizations. Processi 





need for a sense of personal involvement. Such celebrations reinforce local 
Pride and identity.* Also in the modern world, itis precisely such local 
festivals—in honour of a patron saint or in memory of @ miracle—whose 
celebration migrants tend to continue long after they have left their native 
soil’ In consonance with this tenacity of popular tradition, it may be ob- 
served that Babyloni 
their pla 
construction, it can be said that the attachment to the religion of one's 
‘ancestors manifests the wish to preserve one's cultural identity 

The identity which B 
was prin 





migrants, too, tended to remain loyal to the gods of 
of origin. In view of the role of religion in processes of identity 











ylonian family religion was to create and maintain 





wily collective. Whereas modern individuals tend to conceive of 
identity in terms of distinetion (one has an identity in the measure in which 
sians (like the people from Ugarit and 
Israel) were concemed with their identity as members of a group, be it their 
family, their neighbourhood, or their class. The notion of a strictly individual 
identity had little significance for them. The rites they performed were an 
assertion of the fact that they rightfully belonged to akin group rooted in the 
Past and extending its protection to all its members; their devotion to their 
god defined them as members of their local community; and th 
ment of the beliefs and valves of family religion was a way of va 
beliefs and values of the social class to which they belonged. The 
sense, no identity outside the group, just as there Was no religion outside the 


one differs from others), the Baby 











endorse 
idating the 
was, ina 












community. Left to himself man would be a non-entity, and his religion a 
private delusion. 

‘The delicate interaction between social realities and the forms of religious 
life—the ones nourishing the others and vice versa—implies that trans- 
formations in society will inevitably lead to changes in religion. If religion 


3 Cf. Jay 1996-7“. participation in alimentary sacrifice both signifies and causes 
‘membership in the group with rights to participate." On kinship ties as a consequence of 
sacrificing together see also Jay 1992:41-60, 
+ CE. Christian, W. A. 197261 
5 See,e.g Kenna 1977. 
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endorses, sacralizes and preserves the social reality, it must be attuned to that 
reality. Should the reality change, for whatever reason, religion will have to 
follow or suffer extinction—no matter how lofty or true it be. Since the 
reverse may equally occur (a conversion can lead to a different lifestyle), the 
prudent way to define the correlation is to say that there is always a cor- 
respondence between the forms of religious life and the social reality. The 
ultimate direction of the dependence can be decided only on philosophical 
grounds; a historical study such as the one here undertaken can never pro- 
vvide an answer to that question. 

‘The case of early Israel is an instance in which we can follow the histori- 
cal development of family religion in response to changing circumstances. In 
the beginning of the process, Israelite family religion was still like family 
religion in Babylonia and Ugarit: consisting of the cult of the ancestors and 
the devotion to a patron deity, it had a strongly localist orientation. The 
tinuity between Syro-Mesopotamian and early Israelite family religion is 
such that one may speak of the prolongation of a Bronze Age phenomenon 
into the Iron Age. It is important to recognize this continuity, because it 
allows us to appreciate the subsequent changes of Israelite family religion. 
The historical development between 1200-500 BC may be summarily 
characterized with the phrase ‘from family religion to personal devotion’, At 
the end of the development family religion had lost the independent status it 
once possessed, as it had been integrated in what might be called a national 
reli 




















The event that initiated the process of change was the formation of the 
state. With the emerg 
tinian hill country were faced with a phenomenon that would have a far- 
reaching impact on their lives. Until the time of Saul, the religion of the local 
kin group had been the only religion they knew. They had no identity 
beyond their identity as members of the kin group. The promotion of a state 
religion under Saul introduced the possibility of an identification with the 


¢ of the Israelite state, the inhabitants of the Pales- 

















supra-local collectivity of the nation. As long as the nation was a dim reality, 
family religion continued to reign supreme. Yet as the state gradually streng- 
thened its hold on the citizens, there arose a kind of competition between 
state religion and family religion, the former validating a national identity, the 
latter a local identity. 

Most of the changes in the balance of power between state religion and 
family religion were prompted by the authorities. Two major moves on the 
part of the state may be distinguished. The first consisted of the creation of a 
cchartet myth that might mobilize a sense of national identity among the popu- 
lation. To this end, the priesthood of the state religion, later known under the 
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names of prophets and Levites, used the exodus narrative and turned it into a 
story of national liberation. In so doing, they transformed what may have 
been their private past into a national past, since some of the clergy may well 
have consisted of the descendants of the small group of Wester Asiatics 
that had participated in the exodus under the leadership of Moses. Groups 
‘among the state clergy regarded themselves as Moses’ successors, drawing, 
their sense of identity and self-esteem from a historical experience that 
developed a growing number of mythical traits. Through the transformation 
Of the exodus into a national myth, annually celebrated in the royal temples, 
the state religion offered the population a new focus of identity. The zealous 
propaganda of this charter myth by the Levites and the prophets proved quite 
effective. 

The second move on the part of the state religion was an attempt 
grating family rei 
followed a politics of theologics 














on in the religion of state, To reach this goal the clergy 
identification and, under the Omrides, of 
cultic incorporation. By means of the identification of El with Yahweh, at an 
iconographical as well as a mythological level, the religion of those who 
worshipped their family god was drawn into the orbit of the state 
religion. Half a century later, those who had Baal as their family deity were 
granted a comparable recognition, not through the identification of Yahweh- 
El with Baal, but through the admission of Baal into the state cult. Under the 
Omrides, Yahweh and Baal both received a state-sponsored cult in the 
national temples (though Yahweh remained the patron god of the nation). 
The situation of religious parity was condemned by some groups among the 














Yahwistic clergy, but never wholly abolished in the course of the existence 
Of Israel as an independent state. 

Unlike the situation in Mesopotamia and Syria, the coexistence of family 
religion and state religion in Israel was never harmonious. The two were in 
constant competition, and it seemed only one of them would eventually sur- 
vive. The difference with the Mesopotamian model is related to the presence 
of a climate of sophisticated polytheism in Babylonia and the absence of 
such a climate in Israel. The Babylonians had a tradition of integrating differ- 
‘ent gods into one pantheon in which each had his or her proper place and 
station reflecting the relative importance of his or her city. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that kingship was a long-standing and familiar phenomenon in 
the Mesopotamian civilization. In Israel, the state was a novelty, and the anti- 
royalist pieces of the Bible show that it took people considerable time to 
adjust to the new realities. Infact, the opposition against the central govern- 
ment never wholly subsided. Feelings of local independence could not be 
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eradicated; nor could family religion, which was in many ways the symbolic 
expression of local pride and independence. 

In the end, neither state religion nor family religion could claim complete 
victory, because both gave way, in the aftermath of the Fall of Samaria, to a 
national religion that might be seen as a synthesis of the two. The genesis of 
this new religion was elicited by the Omride politics. The official recognition 
then granted to the worship of Baal provoked a strongly negative reaction 
from certain factions of the state clergy whose allegiance to the god of the 
state and to the exodus tradition was more than mere politics. Drawn from 
the ranks of the Levites and the prophets, the members of the incipient 
Yahweh-alone movement became the zealots of a strict monolatry of Yah- 
‘weh, whom they worshipped as the liberator of the Israelites from the Egyp- 
tian oppression. These people became as critical of the state religion as of the 
various forms of local religion. The only form of family religion they wished 
to tolerate was family devotion in the spirit of the Mosaic tradition that they 
propagated 

Both the success of the Yahweh-alone movement and the triumph of 
national religion would have been inconceivable without the historical reality 
Of the Ephraimite diaspora. For those who had left the former Northern 
Kingdom to find refuge in Judah, state religion had become a hollow phras 
since the Samarian state was no longer in existence, just as family religion 
had become problematic since the ties with the ancestral estate (where the 
ancestors lay buried and the family god was worshipped) had been severed. 
As larger kin groups had been dispersed, the notion of family was 
increasingly interpreted in the sense of the nuclear family. Having lost the 
network of their clan or kin group, many Ephraimite expatriates began to 
orientate themselves to the interpretation of Israelite religion as offered by the 
Yahweh-alone movement. Their new identity was an identity by commi 
ment, constructed from the debris of both the state religion and their family 
religion. Such men as Jeremiah, and such groups as the Rechabites, illustrate 
the tendencies toward sectarianism and personal choice that were alive 
‘among the Ephraimites in diaspora. 

The presentation of this evidence in the form of a historical sequence 
could create the impression of a uniform development in the religion of 
Israel. The mere fact that the Rechabites, the Deuteronomists, and Jeremiah 
represent three different ways of dealing with the problem of religious 
identity is one indication to the contrary. It must be added that they do not 
represent all the Ephraimites in diaspora. There were also those who con- 
tinued to worship their traditional family gods while in exile in Judah or 
Egypt; they celebrated the cult of the Queen of Heaven on the rooftops of 
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their private homes, or directed their devotion to such gods 


Baal, Bethel 
and Anat-Bethel.6 Nor can we be certain that the cult of the ancestors was 
collectively abandoned. The decision not to highlight those who preserved 





their local traditions from Ephraim on Judahite soil follows from the nature 
of the biblical evidence and—in immediate connection with this—the 
tremendous impact of the answer to the problem of identity given by the 
Deuteronomists. One may regret the oblivion to which much Ephraimite 
family religion abroad has been reduced, but one should rejoice over the 
understanding of the Deuteronomists which a study of the competition 
between family religion and state religion produces. 

Did the experience of the diaspora lead to the gradual disappea 
family religion among the Israelites? If by family religion we m 
of the ancestors in combination with the veneration of a local deity, the 





n the cult 








answer must be affirmative. If our concept of family religion is broader the 
that, we should speak of a metamorphosis of that religion rather than of its 
disappearance. Oswald Loretz has argued that the commandment to ‘honour 
thy father and thy mother” is an offshoot and an echo of the ancestor cul 
since it links the care of the elderly with the promise of the possession of the 
land.? Approached from a comparable angle, the service at the local syni 
‘gogue could be seen as a substitute for the devotion to the family god at the 











local ‘high place’, as Weinfeld suggests. The substitution of the annual 
‘sacrificial meal for the entire clan’ by the Passover dinner illustrates the fact 
that the family continued to be regarded as a ritual community. In the 
perspective of the Deuteronomists, however, the family rituals were no 
longer independent or locally diverse. 

The transformation of the traditional family religion was profound, For 
those who stayed within the boundaries set by the Deuteronomists, family 
religion became family devotion as an expression of personal involvement in 
the national religion. Offerings to the dead and the worship of local gods. 
formerly the central elements of family religion—were classified as super- 
stition. Owing to the new religious climate, the terms and concepts of family 
religion received a new interpretation. In the Second Temple Period the 

















‘daughter of a foreign god’ (bat “él nékér, Malachi 2:11) was no longer @ 
girl from a different clan, but # non-Israelite. The process by which the 
concepts of family religion were reinterpreted and transposed to the realm of 
the national religion was as old as the notion of a national religion itself, but 


© Onthe Ephraimite background of the cult of the Queen of Heaven, Bethel and Anat- 
Bel sce van der Toor 1992 


7 Lonetz 19902137. 
® Weinfeld 1991:80, 
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it did not reach its conclusion until the traditional forms of family religion 
had disappeared 

‘The age between the Fall of Samaria and the Fall of Jerusalem was, in 
more than one respect, axial. Closing three centuries of competition betw. 
two types of religion (family religion and state religion), it isthe period in 
Which a new religion emerged. Though the crucial role in this development 
was played by the Deuteronomists, it must be recognized that they were the 
exponents of a much wider trend. To characterize the new religious climate, 
‘we may say that it emphasized the importance of a personal appropriation of 
the national Yahwistic tradition. The religion preached by the Deutero- 








nomists presented this tradition as the written revelation of Yahweh, thus 
offering a verbal icon to a community without cult images. The Israelite 
identity—or the Jewish identity, for that matter—came to be canonized as the 
people of the book. This religion of the book was designed to take the place 
Of both family religion and state religion, since the 
read the Torah to his son, just as the king in his pal 
to himself. From now on there would be an official religion, and all forms of 
religious life de 
referred to in later times as popular religion. 


her in the family was to 





2e would read the Torah 


ing from its doctrine would be unofficial—and be 
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forthcoming 

Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neven Testaments 

Fesuchnt 

18th edition of Gesenius' Hebrsches und Aramdlsches Handworter: 
‘buch aber das Alte Testament (eds. R. Meyer & H. Donne) 

Gilgames epic (cited according Thompson 1930) 
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\W. Baumgartner e ali, Hebrdisches und Arambisches Lexikon zum Alten 
Testament 

Handbuch zum Alten Testament (ed. O. issflat) 

Handboch der Orieaalistik 

(Geatinger Handkommentar zum Alten Testament 

R. Borger, Handbuch der Keilschrfiitratur (3 vols.) 

Harvard Semitic Monographs 

Harvard Semitic Seis, 

Hebrew Union College Annual 

International Cticsl Commentary 

The Inerpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible 

‘Supplementary volume to The Inerprete’s Dictionary ofthe Bible 

Trae Exploration Journal 

tablets im the Iraqi Museum 

Journal Asiaique 

“Journal of Ancient Near Eastern Studies (of Columbia Univesiy) 

“Journal ofthe American Oriental Society 

‘ournal ofthe American Research Center in Egypt 

‘ournal of Biblical Literature 

‘Journal of Cuneiform Studies 

“Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 

‘Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi 

‘Joarberich "Ex Oriente La 

‘Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 

“Journal of Jewish Studies 

“Journal of Near Eastern Stadies 

Journal of Northwest Semitic Languages 

‘AGrammar of Biblical Hebrew (Rome, 1991) 

‘The Jewish Publication Society (Philadephia) 

Jewish Quarterly Review 

‘Journal forthe Stuy of the Old Testament 

“Journal of Semitic Stuties 

‘Journal of Theological Studies 

‘Tablets inthe Kouyunjik collection of the British Museum 

L Messerachmidt (vol. 1), 0, Schroeder (vol. 2), Keilschriftexte aus 
‘Assur hstoischen Inhaler 

H. Donner & W. Rollig, Kancanitische und aramaische Inchrifte 
Gvols) 

E.Bheling, Keilschrftexte aus Assur religisen Inhalts 

Kommentar zum Alte Testament 

(©. Schroeder, Keiliclrftete aus Assur verschiedenen Inlts 

Kuragefasses exegetsches Handbuch zum Alten Testament 

Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament 

tablets excavated st Kish, in the collections of the Astmolean Museum, 
Oxford 

Kleine Schriften 

tables from Kiltepe (Turkey) 

Jankowska 1968 

Lewy 1926 

Dietrich, Loretz & Sanmartin 1976 

Lexilon der Agyptolopie 

Lntratures ancieanes du Proche-Orient 

Parpola 1970, 1983 

Lexicon Iconogrophicum Mythologiae Classicae 

King 1898-1900 
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E Ebeling, Lierarsche Keilschriftente us Assur 

Septuagint 

(Cablets inthe) Musée d'Art et d'Histoire de Gentve 

Monographs on the Ancien Near East 

Mittiungen der Aliorenualischen Gesellschaft (Leipzig) 

‘The incantation series Magli based on the editions of Meie, G, 1937 & 
1966 

Mari Annales de Recherches Interdsciplinaires 

Mitzeitungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellchaft Berlin) 

Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse (Pais) 

Material epigrafic i Ebta 

Mesopotamian History and Environment, Memoirs 

Mesopotamian History and Environment, Texts 

Monograph Series 

Materials forthe Sumerian Lexicon 

Miteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Acgyptischen Gesellschaft 

Nouvelles Assyiologiques Bréves et Utlaires 

‘The New Century Bible Commentary 

The New Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations inthe Holy Land, 
ed. E. Stern Jerusalem 1993) 

Nederlands Instituut vor het Nabije Oosten 

‘The New JPS Translation ofthe Hebrew Bible 

ote(s) 

Nederlands Theologisch Tisdachrift 

‘Old Babylonian Gilgames "Meissner tablet” 

id Babylonian Gilgames ‘Pennsylvania tablet’ 

(Old Babylonian Gilgamet "Yale table’ 

(Oris biblicus et onentalis 

Dalley, Walker & Hawkins 1976 

Oxfoed Editions of Cuneiform Tetxs 

‘OrienalIntitute Publications 

‘Orienalia Lovanionsia Analecta 

Orientalsche Literaarcritung 

Onentalia 

Orient Ant 

Orientlia Suecana 

(ld Testament Libery 

Oudtestamentische Studien 

Proceedings ofthe American Philosophical Society 

Publications ofthe Babylonian Section 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly 

Palastinajokrbuch (des deutschen evangelischenInsitts fir Altertums- 
wissenschaft des Heiligen Landes, Jerusalem) 

personal name 

Le Palais royal d’Ugarit (eds. C.F. A. Schaeffer & J, Nougayrol, Paris) 

Proceedings of the Society ofBiiical Archseology 

‘reverse (of the able) 

Revued’Ausyriologie 

Reve Bibligue 

‘Revue Hitt et Asianique 

‘Revue de Uhistore ds religions 

Revue interationale des dros de U Antiguté Brussels) 

‘The Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia, Assyrian Periods 

‘The Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia, Early Periods 

Revista depli stad ovierual 
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Reallerikon der Assrilogie 

Rassam, tablets inthe British Museum 

tablets fom Ras Shama 

Ras Shams Ougarit 

Recherches de Science Religiewse 

Revised Standard Version 

Recueil de travaux relatifs & la philologie et Varchéologie égypiennes et 

Stte Archives of Assyria (Helsinki) 

‘State Archives of Assyria Bulletin 

‘Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilizations 

LaSaine Bible 

Society of Biblical Literature 

‘Sputhabylonische Testen aus Uruk 

‘Stadies onthe Civilization and Culture of Nuzi and the Hurtians 

‘Studia et documenta ad ura Antiqui pertnentia 

Supplément au Dictionnaire dela Bi 

Svensk Exegett Arsbok 

Stull epigraficie lingustict 

Semitia 

tablets from Shemshara 

Studies in the History (and Culture) of the Ancient Near East 

Scandinavian Journal of the Old Testament 

‘Studia ad tubulas cuneiformes collects a F.M. Th de Linge Bohl 
pertinestia 

Kramer 1944 

‘Spro-Mesopotamian Studies 

Gordon 1959 

Supplement Series 

Suadien 2u den Bopazh0y-Testen 

King 1902 

‘Studia Orientalia 

Studia Pol, Series Maior 

Sud Semi 

©.R. Gurney & J.J. Finkelstein (vo. 1), 0. R. Gurney & P. Hain 
(vol 2), Sutaniepe Tablets 

the incantation series Surpu (cited afer Reiner 1958) 

Supplements to VI 

Tel Avo 

Transactions ofthe American Philosophical Society 

Textescagpadeciens 

Textescunéiformes du Louvre 

Labat 1951 

Theologisches Handwirterbuch 2um Alten Testament 

Theologische Literaturceitang 

Theologische Zeitschrift 

Texts in the aq Museum 

“Tabulae cuniformes aF.M. T. de Liagre BOblcollectse 

Theologische Reulenzyklopadie 

“Texte aus der Unwell des Altes Testaments (ed. 0. Kaiset) 

Theologisches Worterbuch zum Alien Testament 

Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament 

Ur Excavations, Texts 

Ugarit-Forschangen 

Ugaritica 
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Vorderasiatsche Bibliothek 
Vorderasitische Schrifidenkmaler der Koniglichen Museen zu Bertin 
Venus Testament 

Hoaussig 1983? 

‘Wissenschaftiche Monographien zim Alten und Neuen Testament 
Die Welt des Orients 

Wissenschafiche Zetschrift 

Wiener Zeitschrift zur Kunde des Morgentandes 

‘Yale Babylonian Collection 

‘Yale Oriental Seies 

Zeluichrft der Assyrilogie 

Zeitschrift flr Altebraistik 

Zeinichrf flr die altestamentiche Wissenschaft 

Zeinchrih der dewtuchen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 

Zeitchri des deutschen Palatina Vereins 

Zeitichrif fr Theologie und Kirche 
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